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Sir, 

THE  extenfive  pra(flice  in  which  you 
have  been  long  engaged,  and  the 
many  ufeful  improvements,  founded  on 
experience,  which  you  have  introduced 
into  Surgery,  defervedly  raife  you  to  an 
eriiinent  rank  in  your  profeflion. 

This  alone  would  induce  any  pracEli- 
tioner  to  court  the  honour  of  your  pro- 
tedlion  to  his  firft  publication.  But  I 
might  juftly  be  accufed  of  ingratitude,  if 
1  did  not  alfo  feize  this  occafion  of  pub- 
licly acknowledging  my  obligations  to  you, 
and  of  expreffing  my  grateful  fenfe  of  the 
advantages  which  1  enjoyed,  when  1  had 
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an  opportunity,  not  only  of  obferving 
your  pradlice  in  Surgery,  but  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  opi- 
nions by  which  it  was  directed. 

To  render  thefe  fentimemts  of  my  re- 
fpe<5t  and  gratitude  as  public  as  they  are 
fincere,  was  my  only  view  in  this  addrefs. 
To  fay  more,  or  to  affume  the  ufual  lan- 
guage of  dedication,  would,  I  know,  be 
offenfive  to  you.  Permit  me  to  add,  that 
I  am,  with  great  refpedt, 

SIR, 

Your  obliged, 

And  obedient  humble  fervant, 

BENJAMIN   EELI,. 

B  p  1 N  B  u  a  G  t,  Jan.  ao. 

1784. 
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PREFACE. 

SINCE  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury very  confiderable  improvements  have 
been  made  both  in  Medicine  and  in  Surgery.  The 
latter  particularly,  during  the  courfe  of  this  pe- 
riod, feems  to  have  been  enriched  with  mote  real 
knowledge  than  it  was  ever  before  poffeffed  of. 

From  this  confideration,  it  may  poffibly  be  al^ 
leged  by  fome,  that  nothing  new  can  now  be  of- 
fered on  the  fubje^i:  of  Surgery ;  and  therefore, 
that  any  farther  publication  in  that  line  muft,  ia 
fome  meafure,  be  fuperfluous.  Although  much, 
however,  has  been  written,  and  a  great  deal  of 
light  thrown  upon  the  principal  and  more  leading- 
parts  of  Surgery  j  yet  ftill,  from  lefs  attention  ha- 
ving been  paid  to  fome  of  its  branches^  there  are 
many  chirurgical  difeafes  which  are  neither  fo 
well  underftood,  nor  fo  accurately  treated,  as  we 
might  otherwife  have  expedled. 

This  feemSj  in  a  great  meafure,  to  proceed 
froni  the  fame  and  reputation  commonly  acqui- 
red by  fuccefs  in  the  more  capital  operations  of 
Surgery ;  which  having  a  greater  effe6t  with  the 
public  than  the  moft  fuccefsful  treatment  of  com- 
plaints not  evidently  of  fo  much  confequence,  has 
naturally  prevented  praftitioners  from  paying  to 
difeafes  of  this  nature  that  attention  which  they 
certainly  deferve. 
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And  in  confequencc  of  this,  though  the  real 
operative  part  of  the  profeflion  is,  in  general,  car- 
ried to  as  great  perfcdion  as  it  may  probably  ever 
attain ;  yet  Surgeons  daily  meet  with  diforders 
which  baffle  all  their  ingenuity ;  by  their  failure 
in  which,  not  only  their  own  private  reputation, 
but  that  of  the  art  in  general,  fuffers  more  than 
can  be  ever  compenfated  by  any  temporary  eclat 
from  an  operation. 

Many  complaints  might  be  enumerated,  which 
have  fuffered  from  fuch  neglefl: ;  but  none,  it  is 
prefumed,  are  in  general lefs  underftood  than  fome 
of  thofe  which  make  the  fubjeSs  of  the  following 
Effays.  The  theory  and  treatment  of  ulcers  efpe- 
cially,  although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  con- 
cerning them,  are  ftill  very  defective  :  The  de- 
fcriptions  given  of  them  by  authors  are  fo  tedious, 
and  the  diftinftions  fo  complicated  and  various,, 
that,  to  a  young  praflitioner  particularly,  it  is  no 
eafy  matter,  either  to  comprehend  rightly  fuch 
diftinftions,  or  to  apply  the  different  remedies 
recommended  for  each. 

Applications  and  medicines  for  ulcers,  as  point- 
ed out  by  foreign  writers  efpecially,  are  indeed  (o 
numerous,  and  frequently  fo  conrradi£tory,  that 
even  the  oldefl:  practitioners  find  it  impofiible  to 
reconcile  them  to  reafon  j  but  being  generally  re- 
commended as  in  confequence  of  experience,  that 
ctrcumftance  alone  makes  them  too  frequently 
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adopted,  without  being  examined  into  ;  whereas 
a  little  attention  would  render  it  evident,  that  few 
publications  on  this  fubjed,  which  have  appeared  . 
for  perhaps  a  century  pad,  contain  any  thing  new, 
thcpradice  pointed  out  by  all  of  them  being  in  ge- 
neral merely  copied  by  one  author  from  another. 

It  was  this,  together  with  my  meeting  with  more 
frequent  difappointments  in  the  cure  of  ulcers 
than  of  any  other  complaint,  which  made  me  firft 
pay  more  particular  attention  to  their  manage- 
ment. In  confequence  of  which,  I  found  a  much 
lefs  complicated  treatment  than  had  been  gene- 
rally recommended,  prove  more  efficacious,  and 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  faved  thereby  both  to  my 
patients  and  myfelf.  How  far  the  fame  methods 
may  with  others  be  found  to  fucceed,  I  ihall  not 
pretend  to  fay :  This,  however,  I  muft  obferve, 
that  there  is  nothing  recommended  in  the  follow- 
ing (heets,  but  what  has  been  confirmed  by  re- 
peated experience. 

1  am  far  from  imagining,  however,  that  any 
thing  1  have  to  advance,  either  exhaufts  the  fub- 
jeft,  or  renders  farther  improvements  in  it  unne- 
ceffary.  But  whatever  deficiences  the  prefent 
publication  may  labour  under,  this  advantage 
may  at  lead  be  expected  from  it,  that  it  will  point 
out  to  others  a  material  branch  of  Surgery,  which 
for  a  long  time  has  been  very  much  neglefled ; 
a  fubjecl,  too,  that  ftill  deferves  their  attention, 
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and  ill  which  itiany  ufeful  improvements  are  yet 
probably  to  be  made. 

The  treatifc  on  inflammation  and  its  confe'* 
quences,  was  read,  feveral  years  ago,  before  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  this  place  ;  and  as  it  was 
approved  of  by  fome  of  my  friends,  I  now  infert 
it  here  with  fome  additions  and  aherations:  As 
many  of  the  obfervations,  too,  relating  to. inflam- 
mation, apply  with  equal  propriety  to  different 
circumftances  of  ulcers,  the  confideration  of  that 
fubje6l  could  not,  it  was  prefumed,  be  any  whfre 
more  properly  introduced. 

White  fwellings  of  the  joints  is  another  com-* 
plaint  in  the  treatment  of  which  we  are  exceed- 
ingly deficient;  and  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that 
what  I  have  to  offer  upon  it  does  not  tend  fo 
much  to  its  farther  elucidation  as  I  could  Lave 
wiflied.  But  no  regular  account  having  ever  been 
given  of  white  fwellings;  and  as  1  have  had  many 
opportunities,  both  of  feeing  fuch  complaints 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  of  diffeding  the 
difeafed  joints  after  amputation;  I  thought  it  might 
prove  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  have  a  full  account 
of  the  prattice  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
obfervations  1  have  made  in  diffedions*  This  I 
have  endeavoured  accurately  to  do ;  but  having 
nothing  altogether  fatisfa61:ory  to  communicate 
on  the  method  of  cure,  prolixity  on  any  other  part 
of  the  fubjeft  would  not,  I  know,  to  the  genera- 
lity of  praditioners,  prove  very  acceptable. 
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I  muft  here  obferVe,  however,  that  although 
nothing  very  material  be  pointed  out  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  more  inveterate  fpecies  of  white  fwell- 
ing;  yet  the  diflindiori  propofed  to  be  eftabliih- 
ed,  of  fuch  diforders,  into  twodiftinft  fpecies,  is 
a  matter  of  no  inconfiderable  importance.  Swell- 
ings of  this  nature  are  evidently  produced  by  two 
fets  of  very  different  caufes;  the  one  occafioning 
a  difeafe  which  will  probably  be  always  confider- 
ed  as  incurable;  and  the  other  a  complaint  which 
may  frequently  not  only  be  palliated,  but  even 
completely  carried  off.  Praditioners  ought  there- 
fore, in  all  fuch  diforders,  to  be  as  accurate  as 
poflible  in  diftinguifhing  the  different  caufes  which 
appear  to  have  produced  them ;  and  not  indifcri- 
niinately  to'confider  every  cafe  of  white  fwelling 
as  incurable,  and  to  proceed  accordingly,  as  is 
generally  done,  to  immediate  amputation. 

As  the  former  editions  of  this  work  have  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception,  I  have  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  public  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  render  this  third  edition  of 
it  as  correft  as  poffible :  Much  pains  have  there- 
fore been  beftowed  upon  it;  a  good  deal  of  new 
matter  is  now  introduced;  every  late  improvement 
relating  to  the  fubiecls  treated  of  is  taken  notice 
of;  and  to  the  whole  a  copious  Index  is  added. 
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CHIRURGICAL 

ESSAYS. 

PART     I. 

On  Inflammation  and  its  Confequences^ 
^  .  — '■  —  ■  ■■ —  ■■■ 

SECTION     I. 
Of  the  Symptoms  and  \jaiifes  of  Infammation^ 

AS  Inflammation  is,  in  many  difor- 
ders,    and    efpecially   in   Woundsj 
Contufions,  and  Ulcers,  the  mofl  trouble- 
fonie  fymptom  with  which  Surgeons  have 
to  contend,  an  invefligation  of  its  caufes, 
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of  the  circumftances  attending  it,  and  of 
tlie  method  of  treatment  beft  adapted  to 
its  removal,  naturally  occurs  as  an  objedl 
of  importance :  And  this  is  accordingly  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  its  confideration  being 
introduced  as  one  of  the  firfl  articles  in 
every  chirurgical  diflertation. 

Inflammation,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  dif- 
order  to  which  every  organifed  part  of  the 
body  is  liable.  But,  as  its  attacks  upon 
the  internal  parts  are  generally  attended 
with  fymptoms,  the  treatment  of  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  province  of 
Medicine,  we  do  not  at  prefent  intend '  to 
enter  into  the  difcuflion  of  thefe ;  but 
merely  to  confider  the  complaint,  with  its 
feveral  confequences,  as  it  is  moft  fre- 
quently obfervedto  occur  externally.  And, 
as  the  greatefl  part  of  the  phenomena  that 
in  general  attend  it,  will  be  underflood 
from  the  confideration  of  phlegmon  or  lo- 
cal inflammation,  we  propofe  more  par- 
ticularly to  confine  our  obfervations  to 
that  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 


Sedt.L         Caufes  of  Infiammatton,  19 

§  I.      Of  the    Symptoms    and    Terminations    of 
Phlegmon. 

Phlegmon  is  a  term  commonly  applied 
to  a  circumfcribed  tumor,  attended  with 
heat,  rednefs,  tenfion,  and  a  throbbing 
pain.  Thefe  are  the  firft  appearances  ob- 
ferved  in  every  cafe  of  phlegmon;  and 
when  they  are  flight,  and  the  part  afFeded 
is  of  no  great  extent^  they  have  commonly 
very  little,  and  fometimes  no  apparent,  in- 
fluence on  the  general  fyftem.  But,  when 
they  are  more  confiderable,  and  the  in- 
flammation becomes  exteniive,  a  full, 
quick,  and  generally  a  hard  pulfe  takes 
place;  and  the  patient,  at  the  fame  time, 
complains  of  univerfal  heat,  thirftj  and  o- 
ther  fymptoms  of  fever. 

If^  eithet"  by  an  effort  of  naturCj  or  by 
the  application  of  proper  remedies,  the 
pain,  heat,  and  tenfion,  are  removed,  the 
other  fymptoms  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which  in  a  great  meafure  or  altogether 
depended  on  thefe,  likewife  abate,  and  the 
patient  foon  gets  well.  This  is  reckoned 
the  £rll,  and  is  generally  the  mo  ft  deilre- 
B  2  able. 
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able,  mode  of  termination,  and  is  termed 
Refolution. 

If,  however,  in  the  courfe  of  afliort  time, 
and  notwithftanding  the  application  of 
the  ufual  remediesj  the  feveral  fymptoms 
of  heat,  pain,  and  rednefs,  inflead  of  di- 
minifliing  rather  increafe  j  if  the  febrile 
fymptoms  are  likewife  augmented,  and 
the  tumour  gradually  acquires  a  larger 
fize,  turns  foft,  fomewhat  prominent  in 
the  middle,  or  towards  its  moft  depending 
part,  gets  a  clear  fhining  appearance,  and 
becomes  lefs  painful ;  the  different  fym- 
toms  of  fever  then  abate,  and  a  fluid,  upon 
preiTure,  is  found  to  flucluate  underneath. 
This  is  another  manner  in  which  inflamma- 
tion terminates,  and  is  called  Suppuration, 

But  if  the  pain,  rednefs,  and  tenfion  of 
the  part  increafe,  while  the  fullnefs  of  pulfe 
and  other  febrile  fymptoms  are  augmented 
at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  little  change 
in  the  tumor  in  point  of  fize,  there  is  then 
great  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  Gangrene  or 
Mortification  vnll  foon  take  place. 

Mortification  firft  appears  by  a  change 
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of  colour  in  the  pare  afFeded,  which,  from 
being  of  a  bright  red,  comes  to  acquire  a 
leaden  or  livid  caft,  while  fmall  veficles  con- 
taining a  thin  acrid  feruin  are  difperfed 
over  its  furface — the  pain  abates — the  pulfe 
iiinks — but  continues  frequent — the  tu- 
mor at  lafl;  lofes  its  tenfenefs — turns  quite 
black  and  flaccid — and  fo  terminates  in  a 
real  mortified  or  dead  fpot. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  ordinary  confe- 
quences  of  inflammation.  By  many  au- 
thors, however,  another  diforder  has  been 
treated  of  as  one  of  its  terminations,  vizo 
Scirrhus.  .But  although  that  complaint 
does,  perhaps,  in  fome  inftances,  fucceed  to 
inflammation,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  a 
common  confequence  of  it :  fo  that,  tho' 
inflammatory  afleiflions  may  juftly  enough 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  many  exciting 
caufes  of  Scirrhus,  yet  the  coniideration  of 
that  diforder  can  never  with  propriety,  it: 
is  prefamed,  b^  introduced  in  a  treatife  on 
inflammadon. 

The  different  appearances  which  in  gene- 
ral occur  in  phlegmon  being  thus  pointed 
B  1  outs 
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outj  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  ufually  terminate,  we  fhall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  confideration  of  the  moil  fre- 
quent exciting  caufes  of  the  diforder,  and 
iikewife  of  that  which  appears  mod  pro- 
bably to  be  the  immediate  or  proximate 
caufe ;  and  fhall  conclude  with  the  prog- 
nofis,  and  method  of  treatment  adapted  to 
the  feverel  modes  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
found  to  terminate. 

5  2.  Of  the  exciting  and  fredifpofnig   Caitfss   of 
InflammatiQn. 

The  exciting  caufes  of  inflammation, 
are  in  general  whatever  tend  to  ftimulate, 
or  to  produce  pain  and  irritation :  Such 
as  wounds  of  all  kinds,  whether  fimple,  la- 
cerated, or  punctured,  and  with  whatever 
inftrument  they  may  be  produced — alfo 
bruifes  and  burns,  whether  by  the  adual 
or  potential  cautery— Iikewife  all  corrofive 
and  irritating  applications,  as  the  different 
(Irong  acids,  cantharides,  and  all  the  clafs 
of  rubefacientia.  Ligatures  may  Iikewife 
be  mentip^edj  and  tumors  that  adl  as  11- 

oatures 
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gatures  by  producing  an  undue  compref- 
fion  on  any  of  the  blood- vefTels  and  nerves ; 
as  alfo,  violent  exercife  of  any  particular 
member,  and  cold  applied  to  a  particular 
part. 

Thefe  are  the  m^^ft  common  external 
caufes  of  phlegmon :  but  there  are  fome 
others  which  tend  to  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fedl,  which  we  are  to  confider  entirely  as 
of  an  internal  kind  ;  fuch  are  the  different 
vitiated  dates  of  the  fluids,  excited  by  the 
prefence  of  morbid  matters  of  different 
kinds,  as  thofe  of  Lues  Venerea,  Small 
Pox,  Meailes,  and  Scrophula.  Fevers  'too 
that  end  in  critical  inflammations  and 
confequent  abfc^ffes,  feem  likewife  to  adl 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  are 
comprehended,  we  prefume,  almofl  all 
the  exciting  caufes  of  inflammation.  It  is 
not  improper,  however,  here,  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  other  caufes  which  with  pro- 
priety may  be  faid  to  be  of  the  predif- 
pofmg  kind  ;  by  tending  to  produce  fuch 
a  (late  of  the  fyftem,  as  renders  it  more 
B4  fuf- 
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fufceptlble  of  inflammatory  complaints 
than  naturally  it  ought  to  be.  The  mod 
remarkable  of  thefe,  is,  a  full  plethoric 
habit  of  body,  induced  either  by  a  very 
nourifliing  diet,  or  by  want  of  exercife ;  or, 
perhaps,  by  a  combination  of  both.  Thefe 
diforders,  too,  are  obferved  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  young  than  in  old  people,  and  in 
men  more  than  in  women, 

§  3*  Of  the  proximate  Caufe  of  Inflammation, 

Various  opinions  have  been  delivered 
with  refpedl  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  in- 
flammation: many  of  which,  by  not  having 
much  probability  to  fupport  them,  have 
never  been  generally  admitted;  and  others, 
after  having  prevailed  for  a  time,  have  at 
laft  too  been  rejecfled. 

The  doc5lrine  on  this  fubjed:,  which  for 
feme  years  has  prevailed  in  this  Univerfity, 
as  it  readily  accounts  for  the  adlion  of  the 
feveral  exciting  caufes  of  Inflammation^ 
for  the  effeds  of  the  diforder,  and  for 
the  operation  of  the  medicines  employed 
in  the  cure^  \\A\l  in  future  be  probably 

cq:;:^- 
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confidered  as  explaining  with  moft  clear^ 
jiefs  the  proximate  caufe  of  all  infiam- 
inatory  affe6lions. 

From  obferving  the  different  pheno- 
mena which  occur  in  inflammation,  an  in- 
creafed  adion  in  the  velTels  of  the  part  af« 
feded  feems  in  every  cafe  evidently  to  take 
'  place  ;  and  as  from  an  increafed  adlion  in 
the  arteries  of  a  part,  all  the  circumftances 
of  inflammation  are  eaiily  explained,  we 
are  induced,  therefore,  to  conlider  fuch  a 
ftate  of  the  vefFels  as  the  proximate  caufe 
of  the  diforder. 

This  opinion,  as  we  have  already  obfer- 
ved,  is  greatly  fupported  from  a  review  of 
the  feveral  exciting  caufes  of  inflammation; 
which  being  in  general  of  an  irritating  or 
flimalating  nature,  their  application  to  any 
living  or  feniible  parts  mud  of  courfe  be 
always  attended  with  a  preternatural  exer- 
tion of  the  vefTels  in  fuch  parts.  Thus,  to 
reafon  from  analogy,  we  obferve,  that 
flernutatories  applied  to  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  nofe — the  aliments  to  the  flo- 
jTQacb  and  intellines — and  the  blood  to  the 

internal 
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internal  furfaces  of  the  veflels,  all  ferve 
as  fo  many  flimulants  to  adlion  in  thefe 
different  parts;  and,  in  the  fame  manner, 
corroiive  or  other  irritating  fubftances, 
when  applied  to  the  coats  of  the  arteries, 
naturally  in  them  produce  the  fame  effedls 
as  in  other  mufcular  organs. 

We  thus  in  a  very  probable  manner  ac- 
count for  the  adion  of  all  diredl  flimu- 
lants in  the  produdlion  of  inflammation. 
It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  in- 
flammation takes  place  when  the  applica- 
tion of  flimulants,  or  irritating  fubflances, 
cannot  in  any  degree  be  fufpedled.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  increafed  adlion  of  the  ar- 
teries, and  of  the  heart  when  it  occurs, 
feems  to  be  fupported  by  a  fpafm  or  con- 
flridlion  of  the  extreme  vefTels,  either  of  a 
particular  part,  or  of  the  general  fyflem. 
And  hence,  from  the  known  tonic  or 
aflringent  power  of  cold,  we  account  for 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  inflammatory 
affe(flions  in  our  cold  feafons  of  winter 
and  fpring ;  and  hence,  too,  the  throat 
and  lungs  arp  more  efpecially  fubjcjfl  to 

diforders 
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diforders  attended  with  inflammation,  from 
thefe  parts  being  more  particularly  liable 
to  the  immediate  action  of  cold. 

Dr  Cullen,  who  confiders  fpafm  as  the 
fole  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation^ 
when  treating  of  this  fubjedl,  fays,  "  That 
a  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels  takes  place 
in  inflammation,  is  prefumed  from  what 
is  at  the  fame  time  the  fl:ate  of  the  whole 
arterial  fyftem.  In  all  coniiderable  inflam- 
mations, though  arifing  in  one  part  only, 
an  afledlion  is  communicated  to  the  whole 
fyfl:em;  in  confequence  of  which,  an  in- 
flammation is  readily  produced  in  other 
parts  beiides  that  firfl:  afleded.  This  gene- 
ral afledion  is  well  known  to  phyflcians, 
under  the  name  of  Diathejis  Phlogiftica, 
It  mofl:  commonly  appears  in  perfons  of 
the  mofl:  rigid  fibres ;  is  often  manifeftly 
induced  by  the  tonic  or  aftringent  power 
of  cold  J  is  increafed  by  all  tonic  and  fl:i- 
mulant  powers  applied  to  the  body;  is  al- 
ways attended  by  a  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe ; 
and  is  mofl:  eflfedlualiy  taken  off  by  the 
relaxing  power  of  blood-letting.     From 

thefe 
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thefe  clrcumdances,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  diatheiis  phlogiftica  confifts  in  an  in- 
creafed  tone,  or  contra6lility,  and  perhaps 
contradlion,  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
whole  arterial  fyftem  *." 

An  increafed  adlion  in  the  vefTels  of  a 
part,  being  admitted  as  the  proximate 
caufe  of  inflammation,  we  can  pretty  cer- 
tainly account  for  the  operation  of  the 
feveral  predifpoling  caufes ;  and  upon  the 
fame  fuppoiition  may  be  explained  the 
different  fymptoms  which  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  the  diforder. 

Thus  the  increafed  adlion  of  an  artery,, 
by  forcing  or  propelling  into  the  fmaller 
fcts  of  vefTels,  red  globules,  and  other  denfe 
parts  of  the  blood  which  they  cannot  eaiily 
tranfmit,  very  readily  accounts  for  the  red- 
nefs,  tumor,  tenfion,  and  throbbing  pain, 
which  occur  in  every  cafe  of  phlegmon :  As 
likewife  in  fome  meafure  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  heat,  which  increafed  attrition 
mud  in  fueh  cafes  always  produce.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  accumulation 

of 
*  See  Firft  Lines  of  the  Pr^aice  of  Phyfic,  p.  88. 
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of  animal-heat  alone,  which  mnfl:  necef- 
farily  arife  from  a  larger  proportion  of 
blood  being  fent  to  a  part  than  what  na- 
turally it  (honld  receive,  will  have  a  con- 
fiderable  influence  in  the  production  of 
an  increafed  degree  of  heat. 

The  method  of  cure,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  tends  alfo  to  confirm  the  genera! 
dodrine  with  refpecfl  to  the  caufe.  Thus 
the  mod  efFe(fl:ual  remedies,  in  almoft  every 
cafe  of  inflammation,  are  exa(5lly  fuch  as 
would  be  recommended  for  the  removal 
of  an  increafed  tone  in  any  particular  part, 
were  we  convinced  that  this  alone  was  the 
difeafe,  viz.  A  low  diet,  blood-letting,  with 
other  weakening  evacuations,  together  with 
emollient  fedative  applications :  but  this, 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  more  particularly 
of  the  different  remedies,  will  more  fully 
appear. 

In  almoft  every  cafe  of  external  inflam- 
mation, except,  perhaps  when  it  is  very 
extenfive,  and  runs  deep,  and  the  different 
fymptoms  are  all  very  violent,  the  prog- 
fioftic    fhould    in    general   be   favourable. 

For, 
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For,  if  refolution,  which  is  the  eafieft 
and  moft  delirable  termination  of  the  dif- 
order,  is  not  efFedled,  Suppuration  will  mofl 
readily  be  the  confequence;  and  the  danger 
attending  it  in  that  ftate,  if  the  conftitution 
is  otherwife  healthy,  is  not  commonly 
very  material. 

When,  however,  the  inflamed  part  is  of 
any  confiderable  extent,  while  the  different 
local  and  general  fymptoms  of  fever  at 
the  fame  time  are  violent,  a  good  deal  of 
danger  is  to  be  dreaded.  For,  independent 
of  the  rifk  to  the  conftitution  from  the  fever 
itfeif,  if  the  fymptoms  continue  high  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  fhowing  fome 
tendency  either  to  Refolution  or  Suppura- 
tion, Gangrene  will  pretty  certainly  follow  | 
and  in  what  manner  that  may  terminate, 
is  alwavs  uncertain. 
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SECTION      II. 

Of  the  'treatment  of  Inflammation  by  Refo- 
lution% 


§  I.    Refolution  of  inflamed  Tumors  ts,  inflame  in- 
fiances,  not  to  be  attempted* 

IN  the  treatment  of  phlegmon,  the  prin- 
cipal  circumftance,  in  general,  to  be 
kept  in  view,  is  its  refolution;  as  being  by 
much  the  fafeft  and  mofl  fpeedy  method 
of  cure.  I  have  faid,  however,  only  in 
general ;  as  in  fome  particular  cafes  it  is 
other  wife,  and  Refolution  is  by  no  means 
to  be  attempted. 

Thus,  inflammatory  fwellings,  that  oc- 
cur in,  or  fucceed  to,  fevers,  and  other 
internal  diforders,  ought  always  to  be 
brought  to  fuppuration ;  for  nature  in  that 
way  pointing  out  an  exit  for  fome  fuper- 
abimdance  of  fluids  exitling  in  the  fy" 

^  Item. 
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item,  it  might  probably  be  attended  with 
danger  to  give  her  any  interruption.  It 
is,  indeed,  on  the  contrary  always  in  fuch 
cafes  the  fafeft  pradlice  to  affift  her  as 
much  as  pollible,  by  the  ufepf  fuch  ap- 
plications as  will  molt  readily  bring  the 
fwellings  to  fuppuration. 

There  are  other  tumors  again,  proceed- 
ing from  an  internal  caufe  too,  in  which 
it  is  perhaps  beft  to  do  nothing  at  all,  either 
with  a  view  to  refolve  or  fuppurate,  but 
juft  to  leave  them  entirely  to  nature. 

Thus,  in  fwellings  of  an  inflammatory 
kind  which  fometimes  appear  in  fcro- 
phula,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  make  ufeof 
repellent  applications,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  is  not  often  advifable  to  promote  their 
fuppuration,  from  their  treatment,  when 
opened  either  by  nature  or  art,  proving  al- 
ways very  troublefome.  And  fuch  fwellings, 
it  is  well  known,  may  remain  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  without  any  fort  of  riili  to 
the  patient;  fo  that,  in  general,  we  think  it 
mofi  prudent  never  to  meddle  with  them. 

In  Lues  Venerea  too,  as  we  are  polTefled 
3  of 
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of  almoft  a  certain  antidote  for  the  difor- 
der;  and  as  buboes,  and  other  inflammatory 
fwellings  that  occur  in  it,  are  commonly, 
when  opened, exceedingly  troublefome,  and 
very  difficult  of  cure;  it  is  perhaps,  for  thefe 
reafons,  the  mod  prudent  pra<flice,  always 
to  attempt  their  difcuflion:  And  this  more 
efpecially,  as  their  being  brought  to  fup- 
puration,  can  by  no  means  free  the  patient 
from  the  diforder;  but  leaves  him,  on  the 
contrary,  under  as  great  a  necefTity  of  un- 
dergoing a  mercurial  courfe,  as  if  no  eva- 
cuation from  the  tumor  had  taken  place. 
-  In  cafes  of  Eryfipelas  like  wife,  which  is 
a  fpecies  of  inflammation,  but  which  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  real  phlegmon  by 
the  colour  of  the  inflamed  part  not  being 
of  fuch  a  bright  red,  but  having  a  more 
dark  copper-like  appearance ;  and  by  any 
fwelling  that  occurs  in  it,  not  riiing  evi- 
dently into  a  tumor,  but  being  rather  dif- 
fufedi  and  ending  as  it  were  imperceptibly 
upon  the  furrounding  parts :  in  fuch  cafes, 
it  appears  always  to  be  the  beft  pradice, 
to  attempt  their  difcuflion;  as,  when  fwel- 
C  lings 
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lings  of  this  nature  come  to  a  fuppuration, 
they  feldom  either  afFord  good  pus,  or  heal 
kindly  when  opened. 

So  that,  the  only  cafes  in  which  we 
Ihould  not  attempt  the  refolution  of  inflam- 
matory fwellings,  are  fuch,  as  are  either  of 
a  fcrophulous  nature,  or  appear  to  be  evi- 
dently critical  in  feme  diforder;  and  this, 
whether  in  fevers,  or  other  internal  difor- 
ders  of  even  a  chronic  nature.  But  when- 
ever the  exciting  caufc  has  been  of  an  ob- 
vious external  kind,  and  efpecially  when 
the  complaint  is  not  as  yet  far  advanced, 
•We  may  then  always  proceed  with  fafety 
and  freedom  in  what  is  termed  the  Repel- 
ing  Method. 

§  2 .    Of  the  Remedies  to  he  employed  for  the  Re- 
^  folut'ion  of  an  inflamed  Part, 

In  cafes  of  incipient  phlegmon,  when 
the  fymptoms  are  not  fo  violent  as  to  have 
affedled  the  general  fyftem,  topical  reme- 
dies merely,  with  a  due  attention  to'  regi- 
men, often  anfwer  in  diffolving  them.  But 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation 
2  runs 
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runs  high,  with  general  fymptoms  of  fever, 
it  then  becomes  neceflary  at  the  fame  time 
to  pay  attention  to  thefe. 

In  every  cafe  of  phlegmon,  it  has  beea 
Vhe  prevailing  pracflicej  to  have  recourfe  to 
warm  fomentations  and  cataplafms:  but^ 
as  warm  emollient  applications  of  all  kinds 
have  the  mod  powerful  influence  in  pro^ 
moting  fuppuration,  as  will  hereafter  be 
tnore  particularly  taken  notice  of,  and  as  is 
allowed  indeed  by  every  pradtitioner,  the 
life  of  fuch  remedies,  while  the  refolution 
of  fwellings  is  pradlicable,  muft  therefore^ 
it  is  evident,  be  attended  with  much  im« 
propriety. 

The  firil  circumftance  Co  be  attended 
to,  in  every  cafe  of  phlegmon,  when  refo- 
lution  of  the  tumor  is  to  be  attempted,  is 
the  removal  of  all  fuch  exciting  caufes  of 
the  diforder  as  may  happen  to  prefent 
themfelves:  Such  as,  extraneous  bodies 
in  wounds ;  pieces  of  fractured  bones  | 
luxations ;  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  may 
appear  to  have  had  the  leafl  influence  in 
ing  up  the  inflammation^ 

G  ^.  Of 
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Of  the  various  applications  ufually  em- 
ployed for  an  inflamed  part,  thofe  of  a 
fedative  nature  are  chiefly  to  be  depended 
on;  and  next  to  thefe,  emollients. 

Of  the  former  kind,  may  be  confidered, 
all  the  different  preparations  of  lead  diffol- 
ved  in  vinegar ;  and  it  is  prefumed  too,  that 
the  vegetable  acid,  by  itfelf,  ads  in  the 
fame  manner. 

As  emollients,  all  the  bland  exprefTed 
oils  are  often  ufed  with  advantage;  as  alfo 
ointments  of  a  foft  confidence  made  with 
any  of  thefe  and  pure  wax. 

§  3 .    Remarks  on  the  Preparatmis  of  Lead,  and 
other  fedative  Applications » 

It  is  not,  in  any  part  of  this  dilTertation, 
propofed  to  enter  into  minute  difcuflions 
on  the  mcdus  operandi  of  fuch  medicines  as 
are  recommended;  as  that  would  not  only 
extend  the  length  of  it  much  farther  than 
is  intended,  but  to  many  would  probably 
appear  to  be  very  fuperfluous.  It  may  not, 
however  J  in  fome  circumflances,  be  impro- 
per^  to  deviate  fo  far  from  the  general  plan, 

as 
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as  to  render  as  obvious  as  pofTible,  the  pro- 
priety of  what  at  any  time  may  be  advan- 
ced :  for  mere  pradlioal  afTertions,  unfup- 
ported  by  fome  foundation  in  reafon,  can 
never,  it  is  imagined,  prove  either  fo  ufeful 
or  fo  agreeable  as  they  might  otherv^ife  be. 
With  refpedl  to  the  ufe  of  fedative  ap- 
pHcations  in  cafes  of  external  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  not  by  any  means  intended  to 
recommend,  univerfally,  the  whole  clafs 
of  medicines  which  in  different  circum- 
ftances  are  found  to  be  of  this  nature. 
Thus  opium,  though  one  of  the  moll: 
powerful  of  all  fedatives,  yet,  as  its  exter- 
nal application  to  the  human  body  is  al- 
ways attended  with  fome  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, however  ufeful  it  may  at  times  have 
been  found  in  fome  particular  fpecies  of 
inflammatory  affedions,  it  will  never  pro- 
bably, as  an  external  application,  become 
of  general  ufe  in  fuch  diforders. 

Warm    emollient    fomentations,    too, 

though  they  no  doubt  are  very  powerful 

fedatives,  as  tending,  from  their  nature, 

more  effeclually  to  remove  tenfion  and 

C  3  pain, 
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piin,  than  perhaps  any  other  remedy  with 
•chich  we  are  acquainted ;  yet,  from  a  great 
deal  of  experience  of  their  efiecls,  in  dif- 
ferent local  in£aniinations,  I  have  long 
been  conTinced,  that  when  the  refolution 
of  ittdamed  tumors  is  wifhed  for,  fiich 
s-pplicarlons  are  always  very  improper:  As 
they  conflantly  either  tend  to  bring  fwell- 
ings  cf  this  nature  to  fuppu ration,  that 
might  otherwife  have  probably  been  dif- 
coSed ;  or,  when  not  attended  with  this 
en=ci,  they  very  commonly  induce  fuch  a 
relaxed  fiate  of  the  parts,  as  renders  the 
thorough  removal  of  the  diibrder  always 
exceedingly  tedious. 

Upon  a  proper  examination  of  all  the 
different  articles  faid  to  be  of  a  fedative 
nature,  fimilar  exceptions  to  their  ufe  in 
every  cafe  of  phlegmon  might  perhaps  be 
made  to  the  greateft  part  of  them. 

So  far,  however,  as  my  experience  goe?j 
together  with  that  of  many  others  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  of  Mr  Goulard  and 
other  French  praclitloners,  no  fuch  reafons 
have  occurred  againfl  the  ufe  of  lejid  ancj 

its 
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its  preparation  in  fuch  cafes.  On  the 
contrary,  indeed,  it  may  he  certainly  af- 
firmed, that,  as  difcutients  in  infiamed 
tumors,  ihey  prove  more  ferviceabie  hj 
much  than  any  other  application  in  ordi- 
nary ufe. 

And  although  Mr  Goulard,  in  extolling 
a  favourite  remedy,  has  been  induced  to 
aflfert  its  effects  to  be  more  general  and 
more  confiderable  than  they  probably  will 
ever  be  found  to  be;  yet  dill  the  world  is 
much  indebted  to  him:  not,  however,  for 
a  nc^ju  medicine,  as  every  preparation  of 
lead,  recommended  by  him,  was  formerly,^ 
in  ibme  form  or  other,  known  to  every 
practitioner;  but  for  introducing,  to  a.  men 
general  ufe,  a  very  effectual  remedy  for  the 
difcuflioa  of  iadammatory  fwellings. 

With  refpecl  to  the  preparations  of  lead 
being  here  faid  to  be  of  a  jidatii's  nature, 
the  term,  it  is  imagined,  is  far  from  being 
improperly  employed ;  not  only  from 
many  of  the  more  ftriking  effects  of  lead, 
when  taken  internally,  being  all  evidently 
of  a  fedative  tendency,  but  from  its  im- 
C  JL  mediate 
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mediate  and  obvious  operation  when  ap- 
plied externally  to  an  inflamed  paVt:  Which, 
when  the  preparation  is  of  a  properftrength, 
is  almofl  conftantly  an  abatement  of  the 
different  fymptoms  of  pain  and  tenfion, 
at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  comrnuni- 
cated  an  agreeable  foothing  fenfaiion  to  the 
part. 

Having  likewife,  to  a  certain  degree,  in 
particular  circumftances,  obferved  the  fame 
effedls  from  the  vegetable  acid,  it  could 
not,  it  was  fuppofed,  be  fo  properly  taken 
notice  of  under  any  other  head. 

Mr  Goulard,  in  his  dilTertation  upon  the 
external  ufe  of  the  preparations  of  lead, 
recommends  them  as  almofl  equally  proper 
in  every  ftage  of  inflammation.  Even  wheil 
tumors  have  come  to  a  full  fuppuration, 
a  proper  ufe,  he  fays,  of  his  Extra&um  Sa- 
turm,  not  by  its  repelling  quality,  for  he 
will  not  allov^r  it  to  be  poffeffed  of  fuch, 
but  by  its  occafioning  an  exfudation  of  the 
contained  matter,  renders  it  almofl  always 
nnneceffary  to  open  them. 

The  fame  remedy  is  likewife  mentioned 

by 
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by  him  as  a  proper  application  in  every 
cafe  of  gangrene.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence, however,  of  the  preparations  of  lead, 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  recommend  them 
in  cither  of  thefe  cafes.  I  have  indeed 
made  trial  of  them  in  gangrenous  cafes, 
but  without  any  evident  effeds  being  pro- 
duced by  them :  and,  however  ftrongly 
they  may  be  recommended  by  Mr  Gou- 
lard, in  the  cure  of  abfcelles  or  colledlions 
^f  completely  formed  pus,  I  mull:  own, 
that,  in  this  ftate  of  the  diforder,  I  never 
thought  of  employing  them.  So  that  it  is 
-  in  the  real  inflammatory  (late  of  the  com- 
plaint only,  and  while  a  cure  by  difcuflion 
may  ftill  be  expeded,  that  fuch  applica- 
tions are  here  meant  to  be  advifed. 

From  the  known  deleterious  eiFecSls  of 
lead  when  taken  into  the  fyftem,  an  ob- 
jedlion  has,  by  fome  authors,  been  raifed 
againft  a  free  ufe  of  the  preparations  of  it, 
even  when  externally  applied. 

That  lead,  in  different  forms,  has,  upon 
being  taken  into  the  conftitution,  fre- 
quently proved  poifonous,  there  is  no  rea- 

fon 
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fon  to  doubt;  and  that,  in  fome  particular 
inftances,  difagreeable  fymptoms  have  oc- 
curred, where  fome  of  the  preparations  of 
lead  have  been  externally  ufed,  is  alfo 
pretty  certain.  That  fuch  bad  fymptoms, 
however,  if  they  were  not  merely  acci- 
dental from  fome  other  caufe,  are,  at  leaft 
in  general,  very  rare  effecfls  of  the  remedy 
in  queftion,  I  can  venture,  I  think,  cer- 
tainly to  afErm.  For  in  all  the  experience 
I  have  had  of  the  external  application  of 
lead  and  its  preparations,  and  in  many 
cafes,  particularly  of  burns,  I  have  known 
the  greateft  part  of  the  whole  furface  of 
the  body  covered  with  them  for  days,  nay, 
even  for  weeks  together,  I  do  not  recollecfl 
a  fingle  inftance  of  any  difagreeable  fymp- 
tom  being  ever  produced  by  them. 

Of  all  the  preparations  of  lead  for  ex- 
ternal ufe,  Saccharum  Satiirn'i  is  perhaps 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any,  as  it  has  all 
the  advantages  of  the  others,  with  this 
difference,  that,  in  it,  we  are  much  more 
certain  of  the  exadl  ftrength  of  our  prepa-^ 
patipnj  than  we  ever  can  be  with  any  other. 

For 
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For  although  in  the  Extrait  de  Saturn  of 
Goulard,  as  like  wife  in  the  Acetum  Lythar^ 
gifites  of  our  Difpenfatories,  which  are 
both,  it  may  be  obferved,  very  nearly  the 
fame,  we  may  be  very  certain  of  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  employed  to  the  vinegar  ;  yet 
we  can  never,  but  by  cryftallifacion,  know 
exadlly,  or  even  nearly,  how  much  of  the 
former  the  menftruum  may  have  diflblved, 
as  that  muft  depend  upon  a  variety  of  ac- 
cidents, and  particularly  on  the  flrength 
of  the  acid,  and  exatfl  degree  of  heat  em-^ 
ployed,  which  are  circumftances  we  have 
not  always  in  our  power  exactly  to  regu-^ 
late.  For  thefe  reafons,  therefore,  the  fait, 
or  fugar  of  lead  as  it  is  called,  fhould,  for 
external  ufe,  be  always  preferred. 

The  beft  mode  of  applying  the  remedy, 
feems  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  watery  folu- 
tion;  for  the  preparation  of  which,  the 
following  proportions  are,  in  general,  found 
%Q  anfwer: 

R.  Sacchar.  faturn.  unc.  fs. 
Solve  in  acet.  pur.  unc.  iv. 
pt  adde  aq,  fontan.  deflillat.  lb.  ii. 

Tfce 
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The  addition  of  vinegar  renders  the  fo- 
lution  much  more  complete  than  it  other- 
wife  would  be ;  and  without  it,  indeed, 
when  fuch  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead  is 
ufed,  a  conliderable  part  of  it  commonly 
feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom. 

This  is  the  form  which  I  commonly 
employ  for  the  ufe  of  this  remedy;  but  as 
Goulard's  extracfl  and  water  are  preferred 
by  many,  I  think  it  right  to  mention  his 
method  of  preparing  them. — The  extradl 
is  prepared  as  follows. 

To  each  quart,  containing  thirty- two 
ounces,  of  French  wine-vinegar,  add  one 
pound  of  litharge  of  gold.  Put  them  into 
a  glazed  earthen  veflel,  and  let  them  fim- 
mer  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
upon  a  gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  flir  them 
during  the  ebullition  with  a  wooden  fpa- 
tula:  The  vefTel  is  now  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire;  and  the  fseces  being  allowed 
to  fubfide,  the  liquor  upon  the  top  muft 
be  poured  into  bottles  for  ufe. 

The  water  ufed  by  Mr  Goulard,  which 
he  terms  the  Vegeto-mineral  water,  is  pre- 
pared 
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pared  by  adding  two  tea-fpoonfuls,  which 
he  fpeciiies  to  be  one  hundred  drops,  of 
this  extracSV,  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  four 
tea-fpoonfuls  of  brandy.  The  quantity  of 
the  extra(5l  and  brandy  to  be  diminifhed 
or  increafed  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
diforder,  or  degree  of  feniibility  in  the  part 
afFedled. 

In  making  ufe  of  either  of  thefe  folutions 
in  cafes  of  inflammation,  as  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  to  have  the  parts  affeded  kept  con- 
llantly  moid,  cataplafms  prepared  with 
them  and  crumb  of  bread,  in  general  anfwer 
that  intention  exceedingly  well.  But,  when 
the  inflamed  part  is  fo  tender  and  painful  as 
not  eafily  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  poultice, 
a  circumflance  by  no  means  uncommon, 
pieces  of  foft  linen,  moiftened  with  the  fo- 
lution,  anfwer  the  purpofe  tolerably  well: 
Although,  when  this  objedlion  to  the  ufe 
of  cataplafms  does  not  occur,  as  they  retain 
the  moifture  longer,  they  fliould  always 
be  preferred.  Thefe  applications  fliould 
be  always  made  when  cold,  or  at  leafl 
with  no  greater  warmth  than  is  merely 
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necefTary  for  preventing  pain  or  uneafinefs 
to  the  patient ;  they  ihould  be  kept  almoft 
conftantly  at  the  part^  and  renewed  always 
before  turning  flifF  or  hard. 

Among  the  remedies  recommended  for 
external  ufe  in  cafes  of  inflammation,  wc 
mentioned  Emollients.  Thefe,  when  the 
tendon  and  irritation  on  the  fl^in  are  con- 
fiderable,  prove  often  very  ferviceable :  the 
parts  afFedled,  being,  in  this  ftate  of  the 
diforder,  gently  rubbed  over  with  any  of 
the  mild  expreffed  oils  two  or  three  times 
a- day,  the  tenfion,  irritation,  and  pain,  are 
thereby  much  relieved,  and  the  difcufTion 
of  the  tumor  thereby  greatly  promoted. 

In  every  cafe  of  inflammation,  indeedj 
emollient  applications  would  afford  fome 
relief.  But  as  the  preparations  of  lead  al- 
ready recommended,  prove,  in  all  fuch 
diforders,  (till  more  advantageous;  and  as 
unguents  of  every  kind,  tend  coniiderably 
to  blunt  the  a6lion  of  lead;  thefe  two  fets 
of  remedies  Ihould  as  feldom  as  poflible 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  one  another : 
And  emollients  Hiould^  accordinglyj  never 

be 
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be  prefcribed  but  when  the  clrcumriances 
already  mentioned,  of  irritation,  tenfion, 
and  pain,  are  fo  confiderable  as  to  render 
their  appUcation  altogether  necefTary. 

Un(5luous  fubftances  have  likewife  been 
condemned  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  but  upon 
a  different  principle;  viz.  from  their  tend- 
ing to  Hop  the  pores,  and  confequently  to 
obftrudl  the  perfpiration  of  thofe  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, probable,  that  in  this  way  they  could 
prove  very  hurtful  in  preventing  the  re- 
folution of  inflammation;  which  muft 
always,  it  is  imagined,  be  efFeded  in  a 
very  different  manner  than  by  perfpira- 
tion. 

When  the  part  affedled  with  inflamma- 
tion is  not  very  tender,  or  when  it  lies 
deep,  applications  of  the  vegetable  acid 
are  often  had  recourfe  to  with  confiderable 
advantage;  and  the  moft  effedlual  form  of 
ufing  it,  feems  to  be  by  way  of  cataplafm, 
made  with  the  ftrongeft  vinegar  and  crumb 
of  bread.  In  fuch  cafes,  too,  I  have  fome- 
times  thought,  than  an  alternate  ufe  of  this 

remedy, 
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remedy,  with  the  faturnine  folution  al- 
ready recommended,  has  produced  more 
beneficial  efFeds,  than  are  commonly  ob- 
fcrved  from  a  continued  courfe  of  any  one 
gf  them. 

At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  applications 
are  continued,  bleeding  with  leeches,  or 
cupping  and  fcarifying  as  near  as  poflible 
to  the  part  aifedled,  proves  generally  very 
ufeful,  and  in  no  cafe  of  local  inflamma- 
tion {hould  ever  be  omitted.  In  all  fuch 
cafes,  the  whole  body,  but  more  efpecially 
the  difeafed  part,  fhould  be  preferved  as 
free  as  poflible  from  every  kind  of  motion; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  neceflity  of 
a  low  cooling  diet  in  every  inflammatory 
diforder,  appears  very  obvious,  as  does 
alfo  a  total  abflinence  from  Ipirituous  and 
fermented  liquors.    . 

In  flight  cafes  of  inflammation,  a  due  per- 
feverance  in  the  feveral  remedies  we  have 
mentioned,  will,  in  general,  be  found  fuffi- 
cient  for  every  purpofe.  But,  when  there 
is  likewife  a  full,  hard,  or  quick  pulfe,  with 
other  fymptoms  of  fever,  general  blood- 
1  letting 
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jetting  becomes  then  always  neceffary;  the 
quantity  of  blood  taken  awa]^  being  al- 
ways to  be  determined  by  the  violence  of 
the  diforder,  and  by  the  age  arid  (trength 
of  the  patient.  The  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives, 
too,  together  with  cooling  diaphoretic  me- 
dicines, are  always  attended  with  very  good 
efFeds. 

Thefe  evacuations  being  premifed,  the 
next  objecfl  of  importance  is  to  procure 
cafe  and  quietnefs  to  the  patient;  which 
is  often,  iff  cafes  of  inflammation,  of 
more  real  fervice  than  any  other  circum- 
flarice  whatever.  The  moft  efFedual  re- 
medy for  this  purpofe  is  opium;  which, 
when  pain  and  irritation  are  coiifiderable, 
as  in  extenfive  inflammations  very  fre- 
quently happens,  ihould  never  be  Omitted, 
In  large  v^ounds,  efpeeially  after  amputa- 
tions and  other  capital  operations ;  in  punc- 
tures of  all  kinds,  too;  large  dofes  of  opium 
are  always  attended  with  remarkably  good 
effecfls.  In  all  fach  cafes^  however,  opium, 
in  order  to  have  a  proper  influence,  fhould, 
as  we  have  obferved,  be  adminiflcred  in 
D  very 
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very  large  dofes :  otherwife,  inftead  of  pro- 
ving ferviceable,  it  feems  rather  to  have  the 
contrary  efFe(fl ;  a  circumftance  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  chief  reafon  why  opiates  in 
general  have  been  very  unjuftly  condem- 
ned in  every  cafe  of  inflammation. 

By  a  proper  attention  to  the  different 
circumftances  we  have  mentioned,  in  the 
courfe  of  three  or  four  days,  and  fometimes 
in  a  fhorter  fpace  of  time,  the  refolution  of 
the  tumor  will  in  general  begin  to  take 
place.  At  leaft  before  the  end  oiftii  s  period,  it 
may  for  the  mofl  part  be  known  how  the 
diforder  is  to  terminate.  If  the  heat,  pain^ 
and  other  attending  fymptoms,  abate ;  and 
efpecially  if  the  tumor  begins  to  decreafe, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  gangrenous 
appearances;  we  may  then  be  almofl  cer- 
tain, that,  by  a  continuance  of  the  fame 
plan,  a  total  refolution  will  in  time  be  ef- 
fected. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  all  the  diffe- 
rent fymptoms  rather  increafe ;  and  efpe- 
cially, as  was  formerly  remarked,  if  the 
tumor  turns  larger,  and  fomewhat  fofc, 

with 
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with  an  increafe  of  throbbing  pain;  we 
may  then  with  tolerable  certainty  conclude 
that  fuppuration  will  take  place:  And 
fhould,  therefore,  immediately  defifl  from 
fuch  applications  as  were  judged  proper 
while  a  cure  was  thought  practicable  by 
refolution;  and  endeavour  to  aflifl  nature, 
as  much  as  poflible,  in  the  formation  of 
pus,  or  what  is  called  maturation  of  the 
tumor. 

For  this  feafon,  in  ever y  cafe  of  inflam- 
mation,  the   different   evacuations,   efpe- 
cially    blood-letting,    which    may    have 
been  advifable  while   we   were  attempt- 
ing   to   remove   the   fwelling    by   difcuf- 
fion,    Ihould  never  be   carried  a  greater 
length  than  may  be  merely  neceflary  for 
moderating  the  feveral  febrile  fymptoms. 
For,  by  reducing  the  fyftem  too  much,  if 
a  fuppuration  afterwards  takes  place,   its 
progrefs  in  that  cafe  becomes  always  much 
more  flow  and  uncertain  than  it  would 
have  been  had  a  due  attention  been  paid 
to  thefe  evacuations ;  nor  will  the  patient 
be  afterwards  fo  able  to  bear,  efpecially  if 
D  2  it 
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it  is  conflderable,  the  difcharge  that  muO: 
necefTarily  enfue  from  opening  the  ab- 
fcefs. 

Although  it  was  remarked  above,  that 
if,  in  general,  in  the  courfe  of  three,  or 
four  days,  there  do  not  fome  appearances 
of  refolution  occur,  fuppuration  will  mod 
probably  take  place;  and  that,  confe- 
quently,  a  change  of  treatment  becomes 
neceffary :  yet  this,  it  muft  be  obferved,  is 
only  to  be  taken  in  a  limited  fenfe.  For 
the  time  of  defifting  from  one  mode  of 
treatment  and  commencing  the  other,  muft 
alv/ays  depend  very  much  on  the  feat  of  the 
inflammation ;  fuch  diforders  being  in 
fome  parts  much  more  apt  to  terminate  in 
a  fpeedy  fuppuration  than  in  others. 

Thus,  in  the  cellular  membrane,  as  well 
as  in  every  foft  part,  inflammatory  tumors 
of  all  kinds  terminate  much  more  readily 
and  quickly  than  when  any  of  the  tough 
membranous  parts  are  afFeded.  Hence,  in 
the  coats  of  the  eye  and  of  the  tefticles,  very 
violent  inflammations  often  continue  for 
ir^any  days,  nay,  even  for  weeks,  without 

either 
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either  abating  in  the  fymptoms,  or  ending 
in  fuppuration.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore, 
that  go  on  even  to  a  very  coniiderable  length, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  continuing  the 
difcutient  appUcations  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  what,  in  general,  woald  other- 
wife  be  proper ;  and  Ihould  never  be  de« 
terred  from  ufing  them,  unlefs  either  an 
evident  fuppuration  has  taken  place,  or 
there  appears  from  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms  a  conliderable  rifk,  either  of  gan- 
grene, or  of  fome  incurable  obftrudion: 
In  which  event,  we  muft  no  doubt  always 
endeavour  to  promote  the  fuppuration  of 
the  tumor. 
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SECTION      III. 
Q/'SUFPURATION. 


§  I .  General  Remarks  on  Suppuration' 

Y  the  term  Suppuration^  in  general,  is 
underftood,  that  procefs,  by  which 
the  contents  of  curnors  and  ulcers  are  con- 
verted into  a  whitifli,  thick,  opaque,  fome- 
what  fetid  matter,  termed  Pzw.  This,  by- 
many ,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  efFedled  by 
a  natural  exertion  of  the  fyftem;  but  art 
undoubtedly  can,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  afford  a 
great  deal  of  afliftance.  Before  going  on, 
however,  to  confider  the  treatment  necef- 
fary  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  premife  an  examination  of  the 
different  opinions  that  have  been  offered 
with  refped  to  fuppuration ;  and  this  the 
more  efpecially,  as  it  will  tend  to  elucidate 

many, 
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many  of  the  obfervations  that  will  after- 
wards occur. 

§  2.  Of  the  Formation  of  Pus, 

By  many  authors,  Pus  has  been  imagi- 
ned to  confift  in  a  difTolution  of  the  blood- 
vefTels,  nerves,  mufcles,  and  other  folids, 
in  the  fluids  of  the  parts  in  which  inflam- 
matory tumors  occur. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave*,  Plat- 
ner  fj  and  many  others. 

Others,  again,  have  fuppofed  purulent 
matter  to  be  formed  in  the  blood;  and 
that  it  is  fecreted,  in  its  complete  ftate,  in- 
to AbfceflTes,  Wounds,  and  Ulcers. 

The  firfl:  of  thefe  opinions  feems  fufii- 
ciently  confuted  from  this  conflderation, 
that  very  exteniive  wounds  and  ulcers  con- 
tinue often  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
without  being  attended  with  any  lofs  of 
fubfl:ance;  which  they  neceflarily  always 
would  be,  if  thefeveral  difcharges  afforded 
by  them  were  found  to  confift  in  a  diffolu- 
D  4  tion 
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cion  of  the  folids  of  the  parts  in  which 
they  are  firuared.  IfTues,  too,  afford  in- 
ilances  of  the  fame  kind  ;  by  their  yield- 
ing, for  a  number  of  years,  even  a  daily 
difcharge  of  pus,  without  producing  any 
evident  alteration  whc^tever  in  the  flate  of 
the  folids. 

The  other  opinion  has  probably  arifen 
from  abfcefTes  being  fometimes  obferved 
to  form  fuddenly,  and  without  any  evident 
previous  inflammation;  fo  that  the  matter 
contained  in  them  has  been  fuppo-fed  to  be 
at  once  depofited  from  the  blood  in  a  ft^te 
completely  purulent. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  formation  of 
pus  in  any  part,  if  due  attention  was  given, 
fpme  degree  of  inflammation,  it  is  probable, 
would  be  always  obferved.  But  as  inflam- 
mation, in  many  cafes,  occurs  in  only  a 
very  flight  degree,  and  without  being  at- 
tended with  much  pain;  it  may  often, 
very  readily  have  proceeded  to  the  flate  of 
iuppuration,  without  being  fooner  obfer- 
ved by  the  patient:  and  this  we  know,, 
in  internal  abfcefTes  cfpecially,  is  not  un- 

fre- 
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frequently  the  cafe.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
of  very  quick  tranflations  of  matter  from 
one  pare  of  the  body  to  another :  but  if 
fuch  inftances  do  ever  occur  without  the  in- 
tervention of  inflammation,  a  circumilance, 
however,  much  to  be  doubted ;  yet,  ftill, 
it  is  no  material  objedion  to  our  argu- 
ment, as  fuch  cafes  can  never  be  coniider- 
ed  in  any  other  light,  than  as  particular^ 
and  very  umifual^  exertions  of  the  fyflem. 

It  may  be  remarked  alfo,  that  if  puru- 
lent matter  frequently  exilled  in  the  blood, 
as  it  undoubtedly  would  do  if  the  opinion, 
now  under  confideration  was  well  found- 
ed; in  fome  cafes,  at  leafl:,  it  would  fure- 
ly  have  been  liable  to  detecflion :  but  no 
matter  of  this  kind  has,  it  is  imagined, 
ever  yet  been  difcovered  in  it.  Such  pus, 
too,  as  is  found  in  wounds  and  ulcers, 
would  not  at  firft  appear  thin  and  ferous, 
as  it  always  does,  if  depolited  completely 
formed  from  the  blood. 

The  mod  probable  opinion  hitherto  ad- 
vanced with  refpedl  to  the  formation  of 
pus,  is,  that  it  is  a  change  produced  by 
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a  certain  degree  of  fermentation,  upon  the 
ferous  part  of  the  blood,  after  its  fecretion 
into  the  cavities  of  ulcers  and  abfcefTes  ; 
and  this  in  confequence  either  of  the  na- 
tural heat  of  the  part,  or  of  heat  artifici- 
ally applied. 

That  it  is  the  ferum  only  of  blood, 
which  is  proper  for  the  formation  of  pus, 
and  that  it  is  produced  by  the  appUcation 
of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  was  firft  ren- 
dered very  probable  by  an  experiment  re- 
lated by  Sir  John  Pringle  in  the  appendix  to 
his  treatife  on  the  difeafesof  the  army  *;  and 
it  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed  by  feveral 
others  of  the  fame  nature  made  byMrGaber, 
and  related  by  him  at  full  length  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  the  ASia  Taurinenjia, 

Sir  John  Pringle  found,  that  pure  fe- 
rum, kept  for  fome  days  in  a  furnace  re- 
gulated to  the  human  heat,  after  becoming 
turbid,  dropped  a  white  purulent  fedi- 
ment.  The  cralTamentum  of  blood,  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time  and  degree  of  heat, 
changed  from  a  deep  crimfon  to  a  dark 

livid 

'^  Experiment  xlv. 
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jivid  colour  ;  fo  that,  when  any  part  of  it 
Wc.s  mixed  with  water,  it  appeared  of  a 
tawny  hue.  Serum,  digefted  with  a  tew 
red  globules,  and  in  the  fame  circumitan- 
ces,  was  of  the  fame  colour, 

Mr  Gaber's  experiments,  as  we  have  al- 
j-eady  remarked,  all  tend  to  elucidate  and 
corroborate  the  fame  opinion,  narnely,  That 
pure  unmixed  pus  is  formed  only  from  fe- 
rum.  The  addition  of  red  globules  to  ferum, 
and  craflamentum  digefted  by  itfelf,  exhi- 
bited much  the  fame  appearances  as  thofe 
quoted  above  from  Sir  John  Pringle*.  Fat, 
which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  princi- 
pal ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  pus, 
was  found  by  Mr  Gaber,  when  expofed 
to  the  above-mentioned  trial,  to  exhibit  no 
appearances  of  that  matter  ^  nor  were  any 
of  the  flefhy  parts,  when  digefted  either  with 
ferum  or  water,  convertible  into  it. 

From  all  which,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  addition  of  any  of  thefe  articles 
to  ferum,  inftead  of  rendering  it  capable 
of  producing  good  pus,   has  always  the 

very 

^  V.  Ado  Taurin.  voL  ii.  p.  87. 
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very  contrary  efFed ;  and  that  it  is  pure 
ferum  alone,  from  which  that  matter  can 
be  obtained. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  once  for  all, 
that  what  is  meant  by  purejeruiriy  is  not 
that  finer  halitus,  which,  in  a  healthy 
Hate  of  the  body,  is  conftantly  fecreting 
into  the  different  cavities,  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  lubricating  and  keeping  them 
moid,  and  which  is  again  generally  ab- 
forbed  j  but  it  is  a  ferous  fluid,  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  which  feparates  fponta- 
neoufly  from  blood,  upon  that  fluid 
being  allowed  to  remain  at  refl  when  dif- 
charged  either  from  an  artery  or  a  vein  : 
And  in  which,  though  there  is  never  fup- 
pofed  to  be  any  mixture  of  red  globules, 
yet  there  is  certainly  always  more  or  lefs  of 
the  coagulable  lymph;  fome  proportion 
of  which  feems  abfolutely  neceflary  for  fe- 
rum to  be  poffeffed  of,  to  render  it  capable 
of  producing  pus. 

Thefeveral  effecls  we  have  already  men- 
tioned as  being  produced  by  digeflion  upon 
ferum  out  of  the  body,  will  very  readily 

occur. 
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occur,  it  is  prefumed,  on  the  fame  caufes 
being  applied  to  it  when  colleded  in  the 
cavities  of  ulcers  and  abfcefTes;  and,  from 
the  refult  of  the  different  experiments  al- 
luded to,  it  is  probable,  that,  according  as 
it  is  there  depofited  more  or  lefs  free  from 
mixtures  of  fat,  red  globules,  and  other 
fubftances,  it  will  yield  pus  of  a  more  pure 
or  vitiated  nature. 

This  account  of  the  formation  of  pus 
is  the  mod  fatlsfadory,  it  is  conceived,  of 
any  that  has  as  yet  been  given ;  and  this 
more  efpecially,  as  it  renders  evident,  as 
will  afterwards  appear,  the  operation  of 
all  the  remedies  commonly  found  moft 
effedlual  in  promoting  fuppuration. 

§  3.  Of  the  necejfary  Remedies  for  promoting  Sup' 
puration. 

When,  for  thereafons  we  have  already 
enumerated,  it  is  judged  moft  proper  to  ufe 
means  for  promoting  the  fuppuration  of  an 
inflamed  part,  then  all  the  remedies  we 
have  been  recommending  with  a  view  to  re- 
folution,  muft  immediately  be  laid  afide. 

No' 
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No  farther  evacuations,  as  was  obfervedp 
are  to  be  admitted ;  and  if  the  patient  has 
been  much  weakened,  a  full  allcwance  in 
point  of  diet,  and  even  a  proportion  of 
wine,  may  probably  be  necefTary. 

For  although  a  very  violent  degree  of 
inflammation  proves  always  unfavourable 
to  fuppuration,  by  promoting  the  progrefs 
of  Gangrene,  as  will  afterwards  be  taken 
notice  of;  or  as  tending  to  propel  into  the 
cellular  membrance,  v^hich  in  general  is  the 
feat  of  abfcefles,  a  quantity  of  red  globules,; 
together  with  the  ferum  of  the  blood, 
which  alone  ought  to  be  extravafated  for 
the  formation  of  good  pus;  yet,  in  order  to 
have  a  due  quantity  of  ferum  fecreted  for 
the  purpofe  of  fuppuration,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  have  its  fermentation  proper- 
ly carried  on,  the  different  inflammatory 
fymptoms  mufl  never  be  allowed  to  fub- 
Ede  fuddenly ;  otherwife  an  abfcefs  contain- 
ing very  ill-digefted  matter,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, will  moft  probably  be  produced. 

Thus  we  find  in  fmall-pox,  which  are  fb 

many  fmall  phlegmaii^jthat  ahho'  blood- 

i    ^  letting 
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letting  and  other  evacuations  to  a  certain 
extent  prove  frequently  ufeful,  yet  a  proper 
fuppuration  never  takes  place  if  the  patient 
has  been  much  debilitated  by  any  confi- 
derable  difcharge;  and  the  fame  thing  very 
certainly  occurs,  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
in  abfcefles  of  a  larger  fize.  The  patient 
therefore  fhould  neither  be  allowed  to  live 
fo  fully  as  might  raife  the  inflammation 
too  high,  nor  ftiould  he  be  reduced  in  fuch 
a  manner,  by  evacuations  and  low  diet,  as 
to  induce  the  contrary  extreme. 

Having  in  this  manner  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  difcharge,  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, of  ferum  proper  for  the  formation  of 
pus,  the  next  circumftance  requiring  atten- 
tion is,  that  a  due  fermentation  be  exci- 
ted, and  preferved  in  it,  fo  that  its  progrefs 
towards  perfedl  muturation  may  go  ealily 
and  regularly  on. 

This  indication  is  chiefly  efFeded  by  the 
ufe  of  fuch  applications  as  tend  to  preferve 
a  proper  and  conftant  degree  of  heat  in  the 
part :  in  fo  much,  that  it  feems  probably 
owing  to  a  want  of  attention  to  this  cir- 

cum- 
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cuiiiftance,  that  the  greateft  part  of  all  the 
fofterfwcllings  donor  come  co  fuppuration; 
and  that  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
in  which  chey  are  kept,  whether  from  the 
proportion  of  inflammation  by  which  they 
are  at  firft  produced,  or  from  the  natural  heat 
of  the  part  they  are  feated  in,  they  form  into 
tumors  of  melicerous,  fleatomatous,  and 
other  confidences.  For  unlefs  a  due  degree 
of  heat  be  applied  and  continued,  ferum 
being  merely  extravafated  will  never  pro- 
duce pus :  Hence,  in  afcites,  and  other  drop- 
fical  diforders,  large  quantities  of  it  remain 
in  this  ftate  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
without  any  fuppuration  taking  place;  and 
that  merely  from  fuch  collections  being 
produced  without  any  inflammation  at 
firfl:^  fo  that  no  afTiflance  is  afforded  from 
any  degree  o^  preternatnral  \it2x  \  and  the 
natural  heat  of  fuch  parts,  in  which  ferous 
colledlions  ufually  occur,  is  feldom  confi- 
derable  enough  to  produce  fuch  an  effedl. 

The  degree  of  heat  beft  fuited  for  pro- 
moting fuppuration  is  not  perhaps  eaiiiy 
to  be  determined ;  but  the  more  confider-* 
I  abk 
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able  it  is,  at  leafl  to  a  certain  extent,  the  more 
quickly,  it  is  probable,  pus  will  be  formed. 

This  we  find,  indeed,  from  Mr  Gaber's 
experiments,  is  fo  far  the  cafe* :  and  the 
obfervation  is  likewife  confirmed  by  daily 
experience  in  every  cafe  of  phlegmon;  in 
which  the  tumor,  cseteris  paribus,  always 
proceeds  more  quickly  or  more  flowly  to 
fuppuration,  as  it  is  feated  nearer  to,  or  at 
a  greater  diftance  from,  the  heart.  Hence,  in 
any  of  the  extremities,  particularly  in  the 
legs,  inflammatory  diforders  proceed  very 
flowly  to  fuppuration;  while  thofe  of  the 
trunk,  and  about  the  head,  go  on  very 
quickly.  Thus  many  cafes  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ears  and  throat  frequently  ar- 
rive at  a  thorough  maturation,  and  even 
burfl  of  themfelves,  in  the  courfe  of  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  firfl  attack. 

This  confideration,  therefore,  fhould 
make  us  particularly  attentive  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  a  due  degree  of  heat  in  every 

E  in- 

*  When  fpeaking  of  pus  being  formed  in,  and  fub- 
fiding  from>  ferum  digcfted  in  a  degree  of  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  human  body,  Ivir  Gaber  fays,  "  Eo  autem 
eitius  fubfidebat,  quo  calor  erat  major."     Loco  citato. 
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inflamed  part  intended  to  be  brought  to 
fuppuration;  but  more  efpecially  in  fitua- 
tions  very  diftant  from  the  heart,  where  ar- 
tificial heat  is  moft  wanted,  and  where,  by 
a  proper  appHcation  of  it,  ahTLoft  every  tu- 
mor, though  fituated  on  the  extremities, 
might  probably  be  made  to  fuppurate  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time  with  thofe  in  the  ears 
and  other  parts  juft  now  taken  notice  of. 

I  am  not  only  convinced,  by  experience, 
of  what  is  here  aiTerted  refpedling  the  very 
lingular  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  a 
due  attention  to  this  matter;  but  alfo,  from 
a  courfe  of  experiments  I  was  engaged  in 
fome  years  ago  upon  the  fame  fubjeft.  But 
as  thefe  turned  out  almoll  exadlly  fimilar  to 
thofe  related  by  Mr  Gaber,  no  exadl  account 
was  preferved  of  the  refult  of  them :  this, 
however,  is  particularly  remembered,  tha£ 
in  a  heat  equal  to  i  oo "  of  Farenheit's  ther- 
mometer, the  depofition  of  matter  from 
ferum  took  place  in  "little  more  than  half 
the  time  that  was  requifite  for  the  fame 
effect  at  even  eighty  degrees. 

It  was  the  profecution  of  thefe  experi- 
ments. 
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ments  that  fir  ft  fuggefled  to  me  the  pro- 
bability of  the  great  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  prefer  vation  of  a  due  degree 
of  heat  in  inflamed  parts;  and  1  have  ac- 
cordingly, on  many  occafions  fince  thar 
time,  found  the  treatment  of  fuch  cafes 
go  on  much  more  eafily  than  otherwife  1 
fliould  either  have  expelled  pr  have  been- 
able  to  account  for. 

Warm  fomentations  and  cataplafms  are 
the  means  commonly  employed  for  the 
application  of  heat  to  an  inflamed  part; 
and  when  thefe  are  regularly  and  fre- 
quently renewed,  nothings  it  is  probable, 
can  more  efl?edlually  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
But,  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  which 
they  are  applied,  as  the  cataplafms  are  re- 
newed only  oncCj  or  at  mofl:  twice,  in  the 
day,  they  muft  always,  it  is  imagined,  do 
more  harm  than  good.  For  as  foon  as  the 
degree  of  heat  they  were  at  firfl:  poflefled 
of  is  difllpated,  the  moifture  kept  up  by 
them,  with  the  confequent  evaporation 
that  enfues,  muft  always  render  the  part  a 
great  deal  colder  than  if  it  had  been  merely 
E  2  wrapped 
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wrapped  in  flannel,  without  the  ufe  of  any 
fuch  application. 

In  order  to  receive  all  the  advantages  of 
fuch  remedies,  the  part  afFedled  fhould  be 
well  fomented  with  flannels  prefTed  out  of 
any  warm  emollient  decodlion,  applied  as 
warm  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear  them, 
•continued  at  lead  half  an  hour  at  once, 
and  renewed  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Immediately  after  the  fomentation  is  o- 
Ver,  a  large  emollient  poultice  fliouJd  like- 
wife  be  applied  warm,  and  renewed  every 
fecond  or  third  hour  at  fartheft.  Of  all 
the  forms  recommended  for  emollient  ca- 
Caplafms,  a  common  milk- and- bread  poul- 
tice, with  a  proportion  of  butter  or  oil,  is 
perhaps  the  moft  eligible ;  as  it  not  only 
pofTefTes  all  the  advantages  of  the  others, 
but  can  at  all  times  be  more  eafily  ob* 
tained. 

Roafted  onions,  garlic,  and  other  acrid 
vegetables,  are  frequently  made  ufe  of  as 
additions  to  maturating  cataplafms :  When 
there  is  not  a  due  degree  of  inflammation 
in  the  tumor,  and  when  it  appears  pro^ 

bable 
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bablethat  the  fuppuration  would  be  quick- 
ened by  having  the  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms  fomewhac  increafed,  the  addition 
of  fuch  fubftances  may  then  be  of  fervice; 
but  when  flimulants  are  neceiTary  in  fuch 
cafes,  a  fmall  proportion  of  flrained  gal- 
banum,  or  of  any  of  the  warm  gums,  dif- 
folved  in  the  yolk  of  an  ^^'^^  and  added  to 
the  poultices,  is  not  only  a  more  elegant, 
but  a  more  certain  form  of  applying  them. 
In  fome  cafes,  too,  the  fame  intention  may 
be  more  certainly  accompliflied,  by  com- 
bining a  fmall  quc^nticy  of  cantharides  with 
any  application  intended  to  be  employed. 

Whenever  the  inflammation,  however 
takes  place  to  a  proper  degree,  fuch  ftimu- 
lating  fubftances  can  never  be  neceiTary ; 
and  from  the  different  obfervations  we  have 
already  made,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that 
in  many  inftances  they  might  even  do 
mifchief. 

In  fuch  tumors   as,  from  their  being 

attended  with  little  or  no  inflammation, 

are  commonly  faid  to  be  of  a  cold  nature, 

as  they  arc  generally  indolent,  and  proceed 

E  3  very 
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very  ilowiy  to  fuppiiration,  plafters  com-- 
pofed  of  the  warm  gums  are  often  em- 
ployed wiih   confiderable  advantage :    in 
fuch  cafes,  they  are  not  only  of  ufe  by 
the  fluTmhis  and  irritation  they  occalion, 
but  by  the  heat  which  they  tend  to  pre- 
ferve  in  the  part.     They  become  particu- 
larly neceffary,  when  the  patient^  by  be== 
ing  obliged  to  go  abroad,  cannot  have  ca- 
taplafms  frequently  enough  renewed,   or 
fo  conveniently  applied  ;  but  when  fome 
fuch  objection  does  not  occur,  the  latter, 
for  very  obvious  reafons,  Ihould  always  be 
preferred. 

Dry  cupping,  as  it  is  termed,  that  isj 
cupping  without  the  ufe  of  the  fcarificator, 
upon,  or  as  near  as  poillble  to,  the  pare 
affedled,  is  frequently  ufed  w;ith  advantage 
for  promoting  the  fuppnration  of  tumors: 
it  is  only,  however,  in  fuch  as  thefe  laO: 
mentioned,  v/here  there  feems  to  be  a  de- 
ficiency of  inflammation,  that  it  can  ever 
either  be  neceifary  or  ufefal;  but  in  all 
tumors  of  a  real  indolent  nature,  and 
where  there  is  (till  fome  probability  of  a 

3  ^^PP^r^t^P.''^ 
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fuppuration  being  efFeded,  I  have  feldotn 
obferved  fuch  good  efFedls  from  any  other 
remedy. 

Thefe  different  applications,  under  the 
reftriiflions  we  have  taken  notice  of,  being 
continued  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  tumor,  its  fitua- 
tion  and  other  circumdances,  a  thorough 
fuppuration,  may,  in  general,  at  laft  be  ex- 
pecfled. 

Matter  being  fully  formed  in  a  tumor, 
is  known  by  the  remiiTion  of  all  the  fymp- 
toms  which  takes  place:  the  dolor  pulfatilis, 
that  before  was  frequent,  now  goes  off; 
and  the  patient  complains  of  a  more  dull, 
conftant,  heavy  pain  :  the  tumor  points 
at  fome  particular  part,  generally  near  to 
its  middle  ;  where,  if  the  matter  is  not 
encyfted,  or  deep  feated,  a  whitifh  yellow 
appearance  is  obferved,  inflead  of  a  deep 
red  that  formerly  took  place ;  and  a  fluc- 
tuation of  a  fluid  underneath,  is,  upon 
preffure,  very  evidently  difcovered.  Some- 
times, indeed,  when  an  abfccfs  is  thickly 
covered  with  mufcular  and  other  parts ; 
^  4  and 
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and  when,  from  concurring  circumflances, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  being 
even  a  very  confiderable  colledlion  of  mat- 
ter, yet  the  iludluation  cannot  be  readily 
diftinguifhed  :  but  it  does  not  often  hap^ 
pen,  that  matter  is  fo  very  deeply  lodged 
as  not  to  be  difcovered  upon  proper  esa^ 
mination. 

This,  however,  is  a  circumftance  of 
much  importance  in  praiflice ;  and  de« 
ferves,  it  may  be  remarked,  more  atten- 
tion than  is  commonly  given  to  it.  In  no 
part  of  the  furgeon's  employment,  is  ex- 
perience in  former  iimilar  cafes  of  more  ufc 
to  him  than  in  the  prefent;  and  however 
limple  it  may  appear,  yet  nothing,  it  is 
certain,  more  readily  diftinguifhes  a  man 
of  obfervation  and  extenfive  practice,  than 
his  being  able  eafily  to  detecfl  colledtions  of 
deep-feated  matter:  whilft  nothing,  on  the 
contrary,  fo  materially  affeds  the  charac- 
ter of  a  furgeon,  as  his  having,  in  fuch 
cafes,  given  an  inaccurate  or  unjuft  prog- 
nofis ;  for  the  event,  in  diforders  of  this 

nature^ 
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nature,  comes  generally  at  lafl:  to  be  clearly 
demonftrated  to  all  concerned. 

Together  with  the  feveral  local  fymp- 
toms  of  the  exiftence  of  pus,  already  enu- 
merated, the  frequent  fhiverings  that  pa- 
tients are  liable  to  on  its  firft  formation 
may  likewife  be  mentioned ;  thefe,  how-^- 
ever,  feldom  occur  fo  as  to  be  diflindlly 
obferved,  unlefs  the  collecflion  is  coniider- 
able,  or  feated  internally  in  fome  of  the 
vifcera.  But,  in  every  large  abfcefs,  they 
are  almoft  conftantly  met  with ;  and, 
when  they  appear  along  with  other  fymp^ 
toms  of  fuppuration,  they  tend  always  to 
afcertain  the  real  nature  of  the  diforder. 

§  4.    Of  Abfcejfes,  and  of  the  proper  Period  for 
opening  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  abfcefles,  it  is  a  ge*' 
neral  rule,  not  to  difcharge  their  contents 
till  a  thorough  fuppuration  has  taken  place; 
for,  when  laid  open  long  before  that  pe- 
riod, and  while  any  confiderable  hardnefs 
remains,  they  commonly  prove  throuble-^ 
fome,  and  feldom  heal  kindly^ 

In 
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In  fome  cafes,  however,  it  is  necefTary 
to  deviate  from  this  general  rule,  and  to 
open  them  a  good  deal  fooner;  particular- 
ly in  all  fuch  critical  abfceffes  as  occur  in 
malignant  fevers.  In  the  plague,  too,  we 
are  commonly  advifed  to  open  fuch  tu- 
mors as  foon  as  they  are  tolerably  advan- 
ced, and  not  to  wait  till  they  are  fully  ma- 
turated j  for,  in  fuch  inftances,  it  is  found, 
that  the  patient  receives  more  benefit  from 
an  early  difcharge  of  matter,  than  he  can 
fuffer  harm  from  having  any  fwelling  of 
this  nature  fomewhat  prematurely  laid, 
open.     > 

AbfcefTes,  too,  fituated  on  any  of  the 
joints,  or  upon  either  of  the  large  cavities 
of  the  bread  and  abdomen,  and  more 
efpecially  when  they  feem  to  run  deep, 
Ihould  always  be  opened  as  foon  as  the 
lead  flu(5luation  of  matter  is  difcovered. 
For,  when  the  reliftance  is  on  every  fide 
equal,  they  will  juft  as  readily  point  inter- 
nally as  outwardly;  and  the  confequence 
of  a  large  abfcefs  burfling  into  either  of 
[  the  larger  cavities  efpecially,  is  well  known 

mod 
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mod  frequently  to  prove  fatal;  An  inflance 
of  which,  in  the  following  cafe,  1  had 
feme  time  ago  an  opportunity  of  obferving, 
which,  with  very  little  attention,  might 
have  been  prevented, 

A  furgeon  of  eminence,  and  of  very  ex* 
tenfive  pracflice,  was  applied  to  by  a  young 
healthy- looking  man,  with  a  large  abfcefs 
upon  the  left  fide  of  his  cheft.  A  flu6lua- 
tion  of  a  fluid  was,  upon  prelFure,  very 
evidently  difcovered ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
by  other  two  pra(5litioners  who  were  pre- 
fent,  that  an  opening  fliould  be  made  to 
give  vent  to  the  matter.  But  the  operator 
being  much  engaged  in  bufinefs,  could  not 
fix  on  an  earlier  period  for  doing  it  than 
the  third  day  from  the  patient's  fir  ft  ap- 
plying to  him:  unluckily,  however,  the 
patient  died  fuddenly  in  his  bed,  the  night 
before  the  abfcefs  was  to  have  been 
opened. 

On  examining  the  body,  the  tumor 
was  found  to  have  difappeared  entirely, 
without  any  external  opening  being  ob- 
fervable  j  and,  on  laying  open  the  thorax, 

the 
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the  matter  was  obferved  to  have  burft 
inwardly  upon  the  lungs,  and  hence  had 
produced  immediate  fufFocation. 

In  all  other  cafes,  however,  except  in 
thofe  alluded  to,  the  rule  in  opening  ab- 
feeifes  is,  as  was  already  remarked,  to 
allow  a  thorough  fuppuration  to  take  place, 
before  any  vent  whatever  be  given  to  the 
matter ;  and  it  being  then  determined  to 
lay  the  colledlion  open,  the  next  queftion 
that  occurs,  is  with  refpe(5t  to  the  manner 
of  doing  it, 

55.    Of  the  different  Methods  of  opening 
4hfcejfes, 

Two  different  methods  of  opening  ab'^ 
fcefles  have  been  recommended  by  authors, 
namely,  by  Cauftic  and  Incifion.  To  the 
former,  however,  there  are  many  objec- 
tions :  It  is  not  attended  with  any  fuperior 
advantage  to  a  fimple  incifion;  upon  a 
tender  inflamed  part,  it  gives  much  more 
pain;  it  is  more  flow  in  its  effects;  and 
the  furgeon  never  has  the  command  of  it 
fo  entirely  as  to  deftroy  thofe  parts  he 
I  would 
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would  incline,  and  no  more ;  for  all  the 
different  kinds  of  cauftic,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  greateft  attention,  will  fometimes 
fpread  farther,  and  penetrate  deeper,  than 
was  either  wiflied  for  or  intended.  Of  this 
I,  fome  years  ago,  faw  a  very  remarkable 
inftance;  and  in  a  fituation,  too,  in  which 
an  accident  of  this  nature  would  not  be 
thought  likely  to  occur. 

Cauftic  was  applied  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  fcrotum,  with  a  view  to  produce  a 
radical  cure,  in  a  cafe  of  hydrocele  :  but 
whether  there  had  been  very  little  water 
colledled,  or  whether  a  preternatural  ad- 
hefion  of  the  teftis  to  the  tunica  vaginalis 
had,  at  this  part,  been  produced,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  the  cauftic  penetrated  to  the 
body  of  the  tefticle,  and  gave  the  patient, 
as  may  readily  be  imagined,  a  great  deal 
of  very  excruciating  pain.  It  did,  to  be 
fure,  accomplifti  a  cure :  but  the  danger 
attending  fuch  an  accident,  although  it  pro- 
bably might  not  frequently  occur,  is,  1  fhould 
imagine,  a  very  ftrong  objecflion  to  the  ufe 
of  cauftic  in  all  fuch  cafes ;  and  it  is  now 

indeed 
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indeed  very  generally,  I  believe,  laid  afide^ 
the  preference  being  juftly  given  to  the 
fcalpel. 

When  tumors  are  not  very  large,  they 
are  commonly  opened  by  a  longitudinal 
incilion  with  a  lancet  or  fcalpel.  This 
fhould  be  fo  diredled,  as  to  terminate  at  the 
moft  depending  part  of  the  fwelling,  and 
fhould  be  of  fuch  a  fize  as  may  feem  fuffi- 
cient  for  giving  a  free  difcharge  to  the  mat- 
ter; about  two- thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
tumor  is,  in  fuch  cafes,  generally  reckon- 
ed extenfive  enough. 

When  abfceffes,  however,  are  of  any 
confiderable  extent,  they  are  commonly 
laid  open  through  their  whole  length;  and 
when  the  teguments  have  been  greatly 
ftretched,  it  is  advifed  .by  many,  to  take 
part  of  them  away  altogether.  But  this  is 
a  practice  which  feldom,  or  perhaps  never^ 
ought  to  be  followed;  as  there  are  fcarcely 
any  abfceffes  fo  large  as  to  deftroy  entire- 
ly the  contra(5lile  power  of  the  integu- 
ments; and  while  this  remains  in  any  de-* 
gree  in  a  part,  there  are  flill  hopes  of  its 

again 
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again  recovering  its  former  dimenfions.  It 
is  furprifing,  indeed,  to  what  extent  this  ob- 
fervation  applies.  In  many  inftances,  the 
ikin  has  been  known  to  recover  its  tone  en- 
tirely, after  having  been  for  a  time  com- 
pletely deprived  of  it. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  modes  of  opening 
abfceffes  by  the  fcalpel.  There  are  dif- 
ferent inconveniences,  however,  found  to 
attend  all  of  them  ;  and  particularly,  thac 
as  foon  as  an  inciiion  is  made  into  a  tu- 
mor, the  whole  contained  matter  is  dif- 
charged  fuddenly  and  at  once :  Whereby, 
when  the  colle<5lioa  is  confiderable,  faint- 
ings  and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms  are 
frequently  induced;  and  what,  in  all  large 
fwellings  efpecially,  is  conftantly  attended 
with  very  bad  effeds,  a  free  admiflion  of 
air  is  thereby  given  to  a  great  extent  of  ul- 
cerated furface. 

The  bad  eiFedts  of  air  on  every  fpecies  of 
fore,  is  well  known  to  every  praditioner ; 
but  its  pernicious  influence,  on  a  newly 
opened  abfcefs,  is  often  really  aft\">ni{hing. 
It  firft  occafions  a  total  change  in  the  na- 
ture 
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ture  of  the  matter,  from  perhaps  a  very  lau- 
dable pus  to  a  thin  ill-digefted  fanies;  and 
afterwards  brings  on  a  quicknefs  of  pulfe, 
debilitating  fweats,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
hedic  fever,  which,  for  the  moft  part, 
■when  the  colledlion  has  been  confiderable, 
cither  carries  the  patient  off  in  a  fhort  time, 
or  terminates  in  a  confirmed  phthifis,  which 
fooner  or  later  proves  fatal. 

This  I  have,  in  a  great  many  inftances, 
had  occafion  to  obferve ;  and  that,  in  fuch 
cafes,  it  is  the  admiffion  of  air  alone  which 
produces  all  thefe  bad  fymtoms,  is  ren^ 
dered  highly  probable  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  of  a  great  number  of  patients 
who  have  laboured  under  fuch  diforderSj 
many  have  remained  for  a  very  confider- 
able  time,  with  large  abfcefles  fully  formed, 
and  without  having  any  one  fymptom  of 
hedlic  whatever:  but  when  they  have  ever 
exceeded  an  ordinary  dr  moderate  fize,  I 
have  feldom  known  an  inftance  of  their 
being  opened  by  a  large  incifion,  without 
aimed  every  hecf^ic  fymptom  taking  place  | 
ai;id  this  generally  in  lefs  than  forty- eight 

hours 
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hours  from  the  time  of  their  being  laid 
open. 

In  what  manner  the  admiffion  of  air  to 
an  abfcefs  operates  in  producing  fuch  a 
powerful  and  fudden  effedl,  is  perhaps  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  The  irritation  produ- 
ced by  it,  on  a  large  extent  of  ulcerated 
furface,  may  probably  be  one  reafon:— By 
ading  as  a  ftimulus  on  the  extremities  of 
the  different  abforbents  opening  into  the 
fore,  it  may  occafion  a  larger  abforptioii 
of  matter  than  would  otherwife  take 
place;— and  it  may  likewife,  by  rendering 
the  matter  more  putrid  than  before,  give 
even  to  the  fame  quantity  abforbed  greater 
adlivity  in  producing  the  different  fymp- 
toms  of  hedlic. 

That  this  conjedlure  is  well  founded^ 
with  refpedl  to  an  increafe  of  putrefcency 
being  the  principal  caufe  of  the  bad  effedls 
produced  by  the  admiflion  of  air  to  fores,  is, 
from  different  circumftances,  at  lead  exceed* 
ingly  probable.  For,  in  the  firfl  place,  altho^ 
the  difcharge  from  abfceffes  is  commbnly 
mild,  and  free  from  any  difagreeable  fetor 
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on  their  being  newly  laid  open;  it  almoft 
conftantly  becomes  thin,  acrid,  and  more 
fetid  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  dreffings, 
which  is  a  certain  proof  of  a  greater  degree 
of  putrefcency  having  then  taken  place. 
On  this  principle,  too,  we  may  account  for 
the  operation  of  many  of  the  remedies 
commonly  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
lores ;  and  more  efpecially  of  that  powerful 
antifeptic,  fixed  air,  which  by  many  prac- 
titioners have  been  fo  much  extolled. 

We  know  from  experiment  likewife,  that 
other  fubftances,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the 
blood  from  which  pus  is  formed,  is  ren- 
dered putrid,  and  more  quickly  fo,  by  the 
admiffion  of  air,  than  otherwife,  while  in 
the  fame  degree  of  heat,  they  probably 
ever  would  be*. 

From  chefe  confiderations,  therefore,  the 
greatefh  caution  appears  to  be  neceffary, 
for  preventing,  as  much  as  poflible,  the 
admiffion  of  air  to  the  internal  furface  of 
every  coUedion  of  matter  ;   and  this,  we- 

may 

*  Vide  Sir  John  Prlngle's  and  Mr  Gaber's  Experi- 
ments on  this  fubjed.     Loc.  cit. 
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may  remark,  is  very  eafily  and  efFedually 
done,  by  opening  colledlions  of  this  kind 
by  means  of  a  feton  or  cord,  inflead  of  ha- 
ving recourfe  either  to  cauftic  or  the  fcalpel. 

This  method  of  difcharging  the  contents 
of  tumors,  by  the  introdudion  of  a  cord, 
is  attended  with  every  advantage  of  that 
by  incifion:  it,  moreover,  empties  the 
fwelUngs,  of  whatever  fize  they  may  be,  noc 
fuddenly,  but  very  gradually;  it  efFedlual- 
ly  prevents  a  free  admifTion  of  air;  it  is  not 
commonly  attended  with  near  fo  much 
pain  and  inflammation;  nor  is  the  cicatrix 
bccaiioned  by  it  ever  inconvenient,  or  un- 
feemly,  which  it  frequently  is  after  a  large 
incifion. 

In  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  this  place,  large 
abfcefTes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  a  fmaller  fize, 
ufed  formerly  to  be  opened  in  the  ufual 
manner,  by  extenfive  incifions  :  the  con- 
fequences  were  fuch  as  have  been  already 
related;  many  of  the  patients  were  thrown 
into  fuch  obftinate  hedlic  fevers,  as  they 
never  recovered  from ;  and  others,  though 
they  did  get  better  at  the  time,  were  com- 
F  2  raonly 
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monly  fo  much  debilitated  as  to  be  very 
liable  to  be  feized  with  other  diforders, 
from  which  they  feldom  entirely  recovered. 

This  was  the  mod  frequent  refult  of 
our  treatment  of  large  abfcefTcs  by  inci- 
flons ;  and  limilar  confequences  will  flill  be 
found  to  prevail  where  this  pradlice  is  con- 
tinued :  but  fince  the  feton  came  to  be 
generally  ufed  here,  few  or  no  fuch  dif^ 
agreeable  circumftances  have  occurred. 
Many  of  the  largeft  tumors  have  been 
opened  in  this  manner:  and  when  the  pa- 
tiehts  are  otherwife  in  good  health,  they 
very  commonly  do  well;  and  with  this  ad- 
ditional advantage,  that  a  cure  is  frequently 
obtained  in  little  more  than  half  the  time 
ufually  found  necelTary  after  a  large  inci- 
fion  has  been  employed. 

The  opening  of  abfcefles  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  feton  has  been  mentioned  by  diffe- 
rent authors,  and  in  fmallcolle<flions  of  mat- 
ter has  been  frequently  pradlifed;  but  never 
fo  generally,  I  imagine,  as  it  has  been  here 
•within  thefe  laft  twenty  years,  both  in  the 

hofpital 
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hofpital  and  in  private.  And  in  juftice  to 
Mr  James  Rae,  furgeon  in  this  place,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  it  to  his  recommendation,  he 
having  firft  propofed  the  general  ufe  of  fe- 
lons in  fuch  cafes,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
invented  a  fet  of  inftruments,  by  which 
they  are  eafily  inferted  in  almoft  all  ab- 
fceffes,  however  deep  feaced,  and  among 
whatever  parts  they  may  run;  and  this  too 
without  any  rilk  of  wounding  the  large 
blood-veffels,  nerves,  or  tendons,  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Several  fets  of  thefe  inftruments,  for  ab- 
fceffes  of  different  fizes,  are  kept  in  the  In- 
firmary here:  they  fulfil  the  intention,  as 
was  already  obferved,  exceedingly  well,  and 
are  a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  But  as 
the  curved  diredlor  we  havedelineatedinthe 
plate,  anfwers  the  purpofe  equally  well,  and 
is  in  itfelf  fully  more  fimple,  it  will  for  that 
reafonbein  general  found  more  convenient. 
It  is  ufed  in  the  following  manner. 

An  opening  fufficiently  large  for  the 

cord,  being  made  with  a  lancet  in  the  fii- 

F  3  perior 
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perior  part  of  the  abfcefs,  the  diredlor, 
threaded  with  a  cord  of  candle-wick  cot- 
ton, or  of  fofc  filk,  proportioned  in  thick-^ 
nefs  to  the  fize  of  the  tumor,  is  then  to  be 
introduced,  and  its  point  to  be  pufhed 
downwards  till  it  is  felt  externally,  exadly 
oppoiite  to  the  moft  depending  part  of  the 
fwelling.  The  diredor  being  kept  firm 
by  an  aififtant,  an  incifion  is  to  be  made 
with  a  fcalpel  upon  its  under  extremity, 
of  a  length  fomewhat  more  confiderable 
than  the  opening  firft  made  by  the  lancet : 
for  when  this  circumftance  is  not  attended 
to,  and  when  of  courfe  the  under  orifice  is 
made  no  larger  than  the  upper,  the  matter 
is  very  apt  to  tranfude  above ;  v^hich  al- 
ways proves  inconvenient  to  the  patient, 
but  which  in  this  manner  is  very  eaiily 
avoided.  The  direilor  is  now  to  be  drawn 
downwards,  with  fo  much  of  the  cord  as 
to  leave  two  or  three  inches  of  it  hanging 
out  at  the  lower  orifice.  In  order  to  caufe 
the  cotton  run  eafiiy  on  its  firfl:  introduc- 
tion, as  iikewife  at  the  fubfequent  dref- 
fings,  as  much  of  it  as  is  to  be  ufed  at  the 

.time 
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time  fhould  be  well  rubbed  over  with  any 
emollient^ointment. 

In  twenty- four  hours  or  thereby  from 
its  introdudion,  the  cord  may  be  moved, 
and  fo  much  of  it  fhould  be  drawn  down- 
wards as  to  admit  of  all  that  part  of  it 
being  cut  off  which  had  been  lodged  in 
the  abfcefs ;  and  in  this  manner  the  fame 
quantity  of  it  is  to  be  moved  daily,  as  long 
as  from  circumftances  it  may  appear  to.  be 
iiecefTary. 

A  regular  and  flow  difcharge  of  the 
matter  is  thus  produced;  the  fides  of  the  ab- 
fcefs are  thereby  allowed  to  contra(5l  gra- 
dually ;  and  a  flight  inflammation  being 
kept  upon  their  furfaces  by  the  fridlion  of 
the  cord,  they  are  from  that  circumftance 
brought  to  unite  and  to  adhere  firmly  to  one 
another,  much  fooner  than  they  otherwife 
would  do.  As  the  difcharge  diminifhes  in 
quantity,  fo  the  fize  of  the  feton  fhould 
alfo  be  gradually  lefTened ;  and  it  is  eafily 
done,  by  withdrawing  a  thread  of  the  cot- 
ton once  in  two  or  three  days.  At  laft, 
when  there  is  little  more  matter  afforded 
F  4  than 
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than  ought  to  be  naturally  produced  by 
the  irritation  of  the  cord,  it  may  be  alto^ 
gether  taken  out ;  and  gentle  preflure  be^ 
ing  continued  upon  the  parts  by  a  roller 
for  a  few  days  longer,  a  pretty  certain  and 
lading  cure  may  generally  be  expedled. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  feton  it  was 
exprefsly  faid,  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
from  above  downwards ;  that  is,  by  an 
opening  made  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
abfcefs.  The  reafon  for  fuch  a  reftridlion 
is  this,  that  when  the  fir  ft  opening  is  made 
in  the  depending  part  of  a  fwelling,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  matter  immediately 
runs  out,  which,  as  it  caufes  the  fides  of 
the  upper  part  of  it  to  collapfe,  renders  it 
more  difScult  to  introduce  the  director 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  abfcefs, 
than  when  done  in  the  manner  direifled ; 
when  properly  executed,  the  bottom  as  well 
as  every  other  part  of  the  tumor  is  kept 
diftended  to  the  laft,  very  little  of  the 
matter  efcaping  by  the  upper  orifice.  By 
being  introduced  in  this  way,  too,  the 
quantity  of  cord  that  ftill  remains  to  be 

ufed 
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ufed  is  kept  clean  and  dry ;  which  it  can- 
not poffibly  be  when  inferted  in  the  con- 
trary manner. 

To  fome  thefe  circumftanccs  may  per- 
haps appear  too  trifling  to  deferve  fuch 
particular  notice;  but  too  much,  it  is 
imagined,  can  never  be  faid  in  rendering 
the  account  of  a  beneficial  pradlice  clear 
and  evident. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  faid  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  ufe  of  fetons  in  cafes  of  abfcefs 
from  recent  inflammation,  applies  with 
equal  propriety,  it  muft  be  underflood,  to 
tumors  of  very  long  continuance,  when 
the  matter  contained  in  them  is  either  of  a 
purulent  nature,  or  of  a  confiftence  not 
much  thicker  than  pus.  AH  encyfted 
tumors  of  the  thinner  melicerous  kind 
are  as  fuccefsfully  treated  in  this  manner, 
as  recent  abfcelTes:  fo  that  the  pradlice 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  fet  of  tu- 
mors only;  and  it  may  even  probably 
be  employed  in  others,  for  which  it  has  not 
;as  yet  been  advifed. 

Jt  anfwers  particularly  well  in  all  collec- 
tions 
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tions  of  matter  in  glandular  parts,  where 
the  admilTion  of  air  is  attended  with  even 
worfe  confequences  than  in  other  parts. 
Thus,  when  it  is  thought  advifable  to 
open  fcrophulous  foft  fwellings,  they  com- 
monly heal  much  fooner  and  eaiier  with 
the  feton  than  by  a  large  incifion.  Ve- 
nereal buboes,  too,  when  fully  maturated, 
and  when  the  teguments  are  not  become 
very  thin  by  being  long  overftretched,  heal 
much  more  readily  and  kindly  by  this 
management  than  with  any  other. 

From  the  pradice  anfwering  fo  remark- 
ably well  in  every  cafe  of  abfcefs,  it  was 
at  lad,  a  good  many  years  ago,  employed 
by  Mr  Rae  in  the  Infirmary  here,  in  the 
hydrocele,  or  colledion  of  water  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis  tejlis  ;  and  it  has  fince  that 
time  been  frequently  ufed  in  fimilar  cafes. 
I  muft  acknowledge,  however,  that  from 
the  feveral  inftances  I  have  yet  feen  of  its 
effedts  in  this  diforder,  I  am  not  altogether 
certain  whether  it  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  the  fimple  incifion  or  not.  For,  though 
I  never  knew  an  inflance,  when  the  ope- 
A  ration 
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ration was  properly  done,  of  its  failing  to 
produce  a  radical  cure;  yet  the  fridion  of 
the  cord  upon  the  body  of  the  teftis,  to 
which  in  this  operation  it  is' immediately 
applied,  generally  occalions  a  very  high 
degree  of  inflammation;  fully  more, I  have 
often  thought,  than  is  commonly  obferved 
from  the  fimple  incilion:  Farther  expe- 
rience, however,  is  necefTary,  in  order  *to 
determine  a  queftion  of  fuch  importance. 

This  was  my  opinion  in  the  year  177B, 
when  the  firil  edition  of  this  book  was 
publifhed.  Since  that  period  I  have  had 
no  other  reafon  to  alter  it,  than  to  be  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  treatment  of 
hydrocele  by  feton,  is  produdive  of  more 
pain  than  any  other  method  of  cure  now  in 
ufe;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  not 
more  certain  in  its  efFedls  than  the  limple 
incilion.  And,  accordingly,  although  I 
could  not  at  that  time  fpeak  with  precifion 
of  the  merits  of  this  operation,  I  am  now 
fatisfied  that  the  cure  by  incilion  ought  in 
every  inftance  to  be  preferred.  * 

But  when,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  refolved 

to 
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to  employ  the  feton,  the  method  of  intro- 
ducing it,  as  we  have  diredled  for  abfcefTes, 
with  a  curved  diredlor  of  a  proper  fize, 
feems  more  fimple,  though  in  other  refpeds 
perhaps  not  better,  than  that  lately  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Pott,  which  being  with 
the  help  of  a  common  trocar,  appears  to 
be  neither  fafe  nor  ealily  performed.  For 
inftances  have  occurred,  even  with  very 
able  furgeons  now  living,  where,  in  cafes 
of  hydrocele,  the  body  of  the  teftis  has 
been  wounded  by  pun(5luring  with  that 
inflrument ;  which,  from  its  round  form, 
is  introduced  with  much  difficulty. 
Whenever  it  is  agreed  upon,  however,  to 
make  ufe  of  a  trocar,  either  with  a  view  to 
a  palliative  or  a  radical  cure,  one  with  a 
lancet-point,  as  is  reprefented  in  the  plate, 
anfwers  the  purpofe  with  mvich  more  eafe 
tjian  that  in  common  ufe.  A  large  inflru- 
ment of  this  kind  was  made,  by  my  di- 
rciflion,  fome  years  ago,  for  the  paracen- 
tefis  of  the  abdomen ;  and,  as  it  anfwered 
the  purpofe  exceedingly  well,  it  has  fmce 

been 
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been  often  ufed,  and  is  now  very  generally 
employed  *. 


SECTION    1V= 
Of  Mortification. 

§  I .  General  Remarks  on  Gangrene, 

THE  termination  of  inflammation^ 
both  by  Refolution  and  Suppuration, 
having  now  been  fully  treated  of,  we 
come  next  in  order  to  the  confideration  of 
Gangrene  or  Mortification. 

The  feveral  appearances  of  Gangrene 
having  been  already  particularly  enume- 
rated, it  is  not  now  neceflary  to  make  a  full 
recapitulation  of  them.  Only,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, 

*  Mr  Thomas  Hay,  furgeon  in  this  place,  fome  years 
ago  invented  a  curved  diretlor,  fuch  as  is  here  recom- 
mended, which  has  fince  that  time  been  ufed  for  the 
introdudlion  of  a  cord  in  cafes  of  hydrocele,  and  is 
.  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  conveniently. 
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marked,  that  a  thorough  mortification,  or 
the  laft  ftage  of  gangrene,  is  known  only 
by  the  difeafed  part  becoming  totally  black, 
by  its  lofing  all  pain  and  fenfation,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  emits  a  confiderable  fetor; 
at  laft,  too,  a  foftnefs  or  flaccidity  in  gene- 
ral takes  place,  together  with  an  entire 
diiTolution  of  the  different  parts  of  which 
the  organ  is  compofed. 

I  have  faid  only  in  general :  for  although 
the  feveral  appearances,  as  above  related, 
do  moft  frequently  occur;  yet  there  are 
ibme  inftances  of  what  is  called  Dry  Gan- 
grene, in  which  the  parts  continue  totally 
mortified  for  a  great  length  of  time,  with- 
out either  turning  very  flaccid,  or  running 
into  diiTolution. 

Such  cafes,  however,  never  occur  from 
inflammation.  They  happen  commonly 
from  the  flow  of  blood  to  fuch  parts  being 
put  a  ftop  to  by  compreflion  of  one  kind 
or  another,  as  tumors,  ligatures,  or  other 
fimilar  caufes,  obftruding  the  principal 
arteries  that  ufed  to  fupply  them  ;  which, 
when  the  floppage  of  the  circulation  \s 

complete, 
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complete,  always  occafion  a  very  flow 
mortification;  and  as  the  parts,  in  fuch 
inftances,  are  no  longer  fupplied  with 
frefti  quantities  of  fluids,  while  a  confi- 
derable  evaporation  muft  fl:ill  be  going  on, 
fuch  a  degree  of  humidity  cannot  there- 
fore pofllbly  occur,  as  in  other  cafes  of 
gangrene.  Thus,  that  fpecies  of  the  dis- 
order has,  perhaps  with  propriety  enough, 
been  termed  the  Dry  Gangrene. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  the  difeafe 
enumerated  by  authors,  as  the  White  Gan- 
grene *  ;  in  which  the  parts  fuppofed  to 
be  mortified  do  not  turn  black,  but  retain 
nearly  their  former  colour,  &c.  Whether 
fuch  complaints,  however,  can  with  pro- 
priety be  denominated  Gangrene  or  nor, 
may  probably  be  doubted  :  but  as  it  is 
chiefly  that  fpecies  of  the  diforder  which 
fucceeds  to  inflammation,  that  is  now  par- 
ticularly to  be  treated  of,  and  in  which  no 
fuch  varieties  are  ever  obferved,  it  is  not 
here  neceflary  to  carry  the  inquiry  far- 
ther';   and  efpecially  as  nearly  the  whole 

mode 

*  Quefnay,  Traite  de  la  GangrenCj  p.  337. 
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mode  of  treatment,  to  be  afterwards  re- 
commended, applies,  with  almoft  equal 
propriety,  to  every  variety  of  the  difeafe. 

Of  all  the  inflammatory  complaints  to 
which  the  fyftem  is  liable,  that  fpecies  of 
the  diforder  termed  Eryfipelas,  is  obferved 
mofl  frequently  to  terminate  in  gangrene; 
and  whenever  phlegmon  is  in  any  degree 
conjoined  with  an  eryfipelatous  afFe<flion, 
which  it  not  unfrequently  is,  it  feems 
thereby  to  acquire  the  fame  tendency,  by 
being,  as  was  already  remarked,  more  dif- 
ficult to  bring  to  fuppuration  than  the  true 
phlegmon,  and  by  going  on  more  fre- 
quently to  the  mortified  ftate. 

The  bed  and  moft  effedlual  means  of 
preventing  mortification  in  every  cafe  of 
inflammation,  is  to  endeavour  either  to 
obtain  its  refolution  or  fuppuration;  the 
different  remedies  for  both  which  purpofes 
have  already  been  fully  pointed  out.  But^ 
in  fome  cafes,  the  diforder  is  far  advanced, 
and  gangrene  is  already  begun,  before  the 
furgeon's  ailiflance  is  called  in ;  and,  in 
2  otherss 
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others,  the  inflammation  runs  fo  high,  and 
proceeds  fo  quickly,  that  gangrene  occurs 
notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  all  the  remedies 
that  can  be  applied  :  In  fome  inftances  io 
quickly  even,  that  the  inflammatory  ftate 
is  fcarcely  thoroughly  difcerned  till  mor-* 
tification  appears  to  be  beginning. 

§  2.  ObfervcUims  on  Carbuncles  as  a  Species  of 
Gangrene. 

This  rapid  progrefs  of  the  diforder 
occurs  moft  frequently  in  cafes  of  Car- 
buncles, what  by  the  French  are  termed 
Charbons ;  in  which  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds fo  quickly  to  mortification,  that  there 
is  feldom  any  evident  tumor  raifed,  the 
parts  turning  black,  and  ending  in  real 
gangrene,  often  in  the  courfe  of  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  firft  attack. 

The  quick  progrefs  ufually  made  by  this 
diforder,  renders  it  the  word  and  perhaps 
the  moft  dangerous  fpecies  of  inflamma- 
tion. For  when  it  occurs  internally  upon 
any  of  the  vifcera,  as  it  fometimes  does, 
it  muft,  probably  in  every  inftance,  prove 
fatal,  as  no  remedies  with  which  we  are 
G  acquainted 
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acquainted  can  ever  prevent  its  progrefs 
towards  the  laft  flage  of  mortification : 
Externally,  indeed,  when  they  are  not 
very  extenfive,  and  not  feated  on  any  of 
the  large  blood -vefTels  and  nerves,  car- 
buncles are  frequently  got  the  better  of; 
that  is,  with  the  lofs  of  the  affedled  parts. 

As  carbuncles  commonly  appear  without 
any  evident  external  caufe,  they  are  in  ge- 
neral moft  probably  owing  to  a  fcorbutic 
or  putrid  ftate  of  the  fluids ;  for,  whe^ 
putrefcency  prevails  in  the  fyftem,  every 
inflammatory  aifedlion  that  occurs,  pro- 
ceeds much  more  readily  to  the  mortified 
ftate  than  inflammation  in  other  circum- 
Hances  ever  does. 

This  opinion  with  refpedt  to  the  caufe 
of  carbuncles  depending  upon  a  putrefcent 
ftate  of  the  fyilem,  is  particularly  confirm- 
ed by  their  occurring  moft  frequently  as 
a  fymptom  in  peftilential  diforders ;  for, 
although  they  are  fometimes  met  with 
even  in  this  country,  where  the  plague 
is  now  never  known,  yet  the  real  car- 
buncle 
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buncle  is  far  from  being  a  common  oc^ 
currence. 

In  fuch  inftances  gangrene  is  tery  eafi- 
ly  accounted^  for,  from  the-  predifpoficion 
in  the  fyftem  to  putrid  diforders :  but  iii 
what  manner  is  it  produced  by  inflamma* 
tion  in  other  cafes,  and  where  no  fuch  dif^ 
poiition  can  be  fuppofed  to  take  place  ? 
This  we  Ihall  proceed  to  inveftigate* 

§  3.  Of  the  caufes  of  Gangrene. 

An  increafed  a6lion  in  the  velTels  of  a 
part,  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifh  as  the  immediate  or  proximate  caufe 
of  inflammation;  and  the  fame  caufe,  it 
is  prefumed,  will,  in  many  inftances,  ac- 
count for  the  rife  of  mortification. 

One  evident  elFecfl  of  an  increafed  ac-^ 
tion  in  the  velFels,  in  every  cafe  of  inflam- 
mation, is  a  propulfion,  into  the  fmallef 
capillaries,  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
more  denfe  parts  of  the  blood  than  natu* 
rally  they  were  intended  to  tranfmit.  When 
this  is  not  confiderable,  a  due  circulation 
is  frequently  reftored  in  a  fliort  time,  with- 
G  3  out 
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out  any  bad  confequence  whatever ;  nay, 
when  an  adlual  extra vafation  of  the  ferous 
part  of  the  blood  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane has  taken  place  in  fome  degree,  the 
fluid  is  often  reabforbed,  and  a  cure  is  thus 
obtained  by  refolution.  But  when  fuch 
extravafation  from  a  farther  increafe  of 
this  undue  adlion  of  the  vefTels  has  taken 
place  to  a  ftill  greater  degree,  fuppuration 
is  then  moil  frequently  the  confequence. 

When,  again,  a  flrong  exciting  caufe  is 
applied  to  a  conflitution  already  predif- 
pofed  to  inflammatory  complaints  ;  as  a 
lacerated  wound,  for  inftance,  in  a  young 
healthy  man;  the  violent  irritation,  and 
confequent  increafed  adlion  of  the  vefTels 
that  enfues,  occafions  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood  to  be  likewife  poured  forth  to- 
gether with  the  ferum.  In  this  manner 
a  colledion  of  an  extravafated  fluid  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  great  degree  of  preternatu- 
ral heat  kept  up  by  the  diforder  very  rea- 
dily excites  in  it  fome  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion ;  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ter it  has  Lo  ad  upon,  not  being  able  to  ef- 

fe6l 
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fedl  a  fuppuration  *,  and  the  crafTamen- 
tum  of  blood  being  particularly  liable  to 
run  into  the  putrid  fermentation  f ,  mor- 
tification, which  we  may  here  confider  as 
the  ultimate  ftage  of  putrefadion,  comes 
in  courfe  to  be  produced. 

The  diforder  being,  in  this  manner^ 
once  raifed  in  a  part,  the  progrefs  which 
it  afterwards  ufually  makes,  does  not  ap- 
pear very  difficult  to  account  for.  The 
putrefcent  particles  of  the  tumor,  by  in- 
linuating  themfelves  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  neighbouring  found  parts,  as 
in  this  manner  they  extend  the  contagion, 
fo  they  very  foon  bring  thefe  Ukewife  to 
fufFer.  In  this  way,  the  mortification  con- 
tinues to  advance  j  till  meeting  with  a  part, 
G  3  perhaps, 

*  Mr  Gabetj  when  fpeaking  of  his  experiments  up- 
on the  craffamentum  of  blood,  fays,  that  he  could 
never  obtain  genuine  pus  from  it ;  and  farther  adds, 
**  Vero  fimilius  tr^o  fan guinem  cseteris  puris  principiis 
admixtum,  ipfum  magis  foetidum  et  deterius  reid^rCj 
firr."     Loco  citato,  p.  87. 

f  For  fome  animal-fubftances,  fuch  as  urine,  the 
bile,  and  the  craffamentum  of  hloody  foon  putref/.  Sir 
John  Pringle's  experiments,  Appendixj  p.  yL 
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perhaps,  naturally  more  irritable  than  the 
others,  or  which  by  this  time  has  been 
rendered  fo  by  the  different  remedies  to 
be  pointed  out,  a  certain  degree  of  new 
inflammation  comes  to  be  eafily  induced, 
in  confequenc?  of  the  ftimulus  which  pu-^ 
trid  particles  mufl  always  occafion:  This, 
as  it  renders  the  parts  more  firm  and  com^ 
padl,  makes  them  lefs  eafily  penetrable  by 
the  putrefcent  contagion;  and  a  fuppura- 
tion  of  courfe  enfuing  as  a  confequnce  of 
the  preceding  inflammation,  a  complete  fe-^ 
paration  of  the  difeafed  from  the  found 
parts  is  thereby,  in  general,  very  foon 
isfFeded. 

At  leafl,  that  fuch  an  inflammation, 
with  a  confequent  fuppuration,  does,  in 
cafes  of  real  gangrene,  always  happen  be- 
fore a  feparation  of  the  difeafed  parts  takes 
place,  is  a  fadl  v/ell  known  to  every  prac- 
titioner ;  and  that  the  caufe  afTigned  for 
thefe  appearances  is  the  true  one,  I  think, 
from  the  different  circumftances  taken  no- 
tice of,  is  at  leafl  exceedingly  probable. 

Thus  the  local  fymptoms  of  gangrene 

appear 
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appear  to  be  pretty  certainly  accounted 
for :  and  the  finking  of  the  pulfe,  which, 
in  extenfive  mortifications,  always  occurs, 
and  which  is  by  much  the  mod  remark- 
able change  that  takes  place  in  the  general 
fyftem,  is  a  very  natural  confequence  of 
that  debility,  which  feems  to  be  a  conftant 
and  necefTary  attendant  on  a  putrefcent 
flate  of  the  fluids,  from  whatever  caufe 
this  may  have  arifen  ;  a  circumftance  we 
have  particularly  demonftrated  in  putrid 
fever,  and  in  fcurvy,  where  a  languid 
pulfe  and  general  debility  are  always  con- 
fidered  as  the  moil  charadleriftic  fymp- 
toms. 

§  4.  Of  the  Prognofis  in  Gangrene, 

In  every  cafe  of  gangrene,  the  progno- 
fis fh^ould  at  firft  be  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful; for  even  in  the  flighted  affe^lions  of 
this  nature,  the  fyftem,  from  the  conta- 
gion it  receives  by  the  abforption  of  pu- 
trid matter,  is,  in  fome  inftances,  fo  much 
^fFeded,  that  the  patients  are  fuddenly  car- 
G  4  ried 
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ried  ofF,  witho\;t  appearing  previoufly  to 
have  been  in  any  imrmnent  danger. 

In  fuch  cafes,  however,  as  fucceed  to  in- 
flammation from  an  external  caufe,  where 
the  gangrene  is  neither  very  deep  nor  ex- 
tenfive,  and  where  it  does  not  feem  to 
fpread,  the  prognoftic  ought  to  be  much 
more  favourable  than  in  thofe  which 
arife  fuddenly  from  an  internal  caufe, 
where  the  mortification  runs  dfeep,  and 
more  efpecially  when  it  is  ftill  continuing 
to  advance;  in  which  circumftance  the 
greatefl  danger  is  always  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

Indeed,  no  perfon  whatever,  with  any 
conliderable  mortification,  even  from  an 
external  caufe,  can  be  faid  to  be  free  from 
rifk,  till  the  difeafed  parts  are  not  only  fe- 
parated,  but  even  entirely  caft  off  from 
the  found;  the  poifon  of  putrid  miafmata 
being  of  fuch  a  penetrating  and  deilruc- 
tive  nature,  tliat  many  inftances  have  oc- 
curred of  patients  being  very  quickly  car~ 
ried  off,  feemingly  from  this  circumftance 
alone,  long  after  the  pi^ogrefs  of  the  mor- 

tiiicatioa 
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tification  had  ceafed.  In  fuch  cafes  we 
prefume,  that  the  putrefcent  miafmata 
prove  deftrudlive,  chiefly  by  their  delete- 
rious influence  on  the  nervous  fyftem.  In 
long  continued  cafes  of  mortification,  the 
general  mafs  of  fluids  may  fometimes 
fufFer  merely  from  the  abforption  of  putrid 
efHuvia ;  but  as  patients,  labouring  under 
mortification,  frequently  die  fuddenly,  and 
before  any  putrefcency  has  appeared  in  the 
fyftem  at  large,  we  conclude  that  this  moft 
probably  happens  from  fome  efFedt  produ- 
ced either  upon  the  nerves  or  on  the  fen- 
forium  from  whence  they  originate.  But 
in  whatever  manner  the  putrid  fomes  of 
a  mortified  fpot  may  operate,  their  influ- 
ence is  frequently  found  to  be  fo  pernici- 
ous as  to  warrant  the  conclufion  we  have 
formed;  namely,  that  no  perfon,  labour- 
ing under  a  real  mortification,  can  be  faid 
to  be  free  from  danger  till  all  the  difeafed 
parts  are  entirely  removed. 
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^  $.  Of  the  necejfary  Remedies  in  Gangrene. 

In  the  treatment  of  Gangrene,  when  nd 
blood-letting  or  other  evacuation  has  been 
prefcribed  during  the  preceding  inflam- 
matory ftate  of  the  diforder;  and  when 
the  general  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
particularly  a  quick,  full,  or  hard  pulfe, 
Hill  continue  violent;  and  efpecially  when 
the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric ;  it  then 
becomes  abfolutely  neceflary,  even  altho' 
mortification  may  have  commenced,  to 
empty  the  veflels  a  little  by  one  general 
blood-letting.  Which,  by  moderating  the 
fever,  and  abating  the  univerfal  heat,  proves 
often  a  fure  means  of  preventing  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  diforder:  and,  in  this  view, 
blood-letting,  in  fuch  cafes,  may,  in  rea- 
lity, be  confldered  as  an  antifeptic ;  and 
it  does  often,  indeed,  in  this  particular  fitu- 
ation  of  mortification,  prove  more  power- 
fully fo  than  all  the  different  articles  in  ge- 
neral enumerated  as  fuch. 

For  the  fame  reafons  that  blood-letting 
is  recommended,  gentle  laxatives,  and  a 

free 
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free  ufe  of  acidulated  cooling  drink,  be- 
come neceffary.  But,  as  in  the  farther 
progrefs  and  continuance  of  mortification, 
the  patient  is  very  apt  to  fink,  and  the 
pulfe  to  turn  languid,  every  evacuation, 
efpecially  of  blood,  fhould  be  diredled  with 
much  caution,  never  to  a  greater  degree 
than  may  feem  to  be  abfolutely  necefiTary 
for  moderating  fuch  fymptoms  as  at  the  time 
appear  to  be  too  violent. 

When,  again,  as  is  mod  frequently  the 
cafe  when  the  diforder  has  made  any  con- 
fiderable  progrefs,  the  patient  is  much  re- 
duced, either  by  fevere  evacuations,  or 
merely  by  the  efFedts  of  the  complaint; 
when  the  pulfe  is  low,  and  the  other  fymp- 
toms of  fever  not  confiderable ;  in  thefe 
circumftances  a  very  contrary  treatment 
becomes  necefiTary:  the  principal  indica- 
tion now  being  to  prevent  the  fyflem  from 
finking  too  much,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  cor- 
dials, and  efpecially  by  thofe  of  the  toi|ic 
kind ;  while,  by  the  fame  means,  we  en- 
able it  to  free  itfelf  from,  or  to  cafi:  ofiT,  the 
piortified  parts.     For,  as  we  have  already 

ob- 
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obferved,  the  reparation  of  gangrenous 
from  healthy  found  parts,  being  always 
effeded  by  the  intervention  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  fhould  be  our  chief  care  to  aflift 
nature  as  much  as  pofTible,  in  exciting  in 
the  fyflem,  by  every  proper  means,  that 
difpofition  which,  from  experience,  we 
know  to  be  moft  favourable  for  the  pro-  g 
ducflion  of  inflammation ;  which,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  general  prediipoling  caiifes 
of  inflammatory  complaints,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  fliow,  is,  a  full  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  veflels,  which  at  the  fame  time  is 
generally  conjoined  with  a  more  invigora- 
ted tone  of  the  veflels  themfelves. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  this 
indication  proves,  in  fome  meafure,  con- 
tradictory to  what  we  lately  advifed  with 
refped  to  the  propriety  of  blood-letting  in 
fome  cafes  of  gangrene.  When  properly 
confidered,  however,  it  will  by  no  means 
appear  to  be  fo.  For  we  well  know,  that, 
in  every  diforder  to  which  the  fyftem  is 
liable,  an  over-dofe  of  the  moft  effeduai 
remedy  will  often  prove  juft  as  detrimental 
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as  a  medicine  of  the  mofl  oppofite  ten- 
dency :  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  though 
a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  is,  per- 
haps, abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  cure  of 
every  gangrene ;  yet,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, it  becomes  always  exceedingly  hurt- 
ful. 

With  a  view  to  fulfil  the  intention  of 
this  indication,  a  good  nourifhing  diet  be- 
comes neceffary,  with  fuch  a  proportidn 
of  generous  wine  as  the  patient's  ftrength 
and  fymptoms  of  the  diforder  may  feem  to 
require. 

By  a  due  attention  to  this  circumftance 
of  regimen,  particularly  by  a  proper  allow- 
ance of  wine,  much  more  real  advantage 
is  commonly  obtained  than  ever  occurs 
from  the  ufe  of  the  whole  tribe  of  ftimu- 
lating  warm  cordials.  When,  however, 
the  patient  is  much  reduced,  and  very  lan- 
guid, fome  of  thefe,  fuch  as  the  volatile  al- 
kali, and  confedlio  cardiaca,  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  be  prefcribed, 
as  the  patient's  immediate  lituation  appears 
to  render  neceffary. 

But 
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But  of  all  the  medicines  hitherto  ufed 
in  mortificationj  none  proves  fo  certainly- 
efficacious  as  the  Cortex  Peruvianus,  which 
has  often  a  very  evident  and  powerful  in- 
fluence in  putting  a  flop  to  the  diforder. 
As  it  is  a  very  powerful  tonic  remedy,  it 
may  probably  adl  by  invigorating  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  ;  and  thus,  by  rendering  it 
more  fufceptible  of  that  inflammatory  ten^ 
dency,  vvhich  we  have  fliown  to  be  fo  ne* 
cefTary  for  efFe6ling  a  feparation  of  morti- 
fied parts,  it  may  in  this  manner  enable  it 
tp  free  itfelf  from  them.  It  may  likewife, 
perhaps,  in  fome  inftances,  a6l  as  an  anti- 
feptic,  merely  by  corredling  putrefac- 
tion; though,  in  the  former  mode  of  ope- 
rating, its  effedls,  we  apprehend,  are  gene* 
rally  much  more  confiderable  than  in  the 
latter. 

In  whatever  manner  the  bark  operatesj 
however,  it  can  in  no  cafe  of  mortification 
be  ever,  with  propriety,  omitted,  excepting 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  diforder,  while  fe- 
veral  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  yet 
remain  violent;  but,  as  foon  as  thefe  are 

to« 
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tolerably  abated,  it  may  always,  botli  with 
fafety  and  advantage,  be  employed. 

The  beft  rule  with  refped  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  medicine  to  be  exhibited,  is  to 
give  it  always  in  as  large  dofes,  and  thefe 
to  be  as  frequently  repeated,  as  the  do- 
mach  can  eafily  bear.  It  is  a  great  incon- 
venience, however,  which  is  found  to  at- 
tend almoft  every  cafe  of  gangrene,  that 
the  ftomach  can  feldom  bear  a  fufEcient 
quantity  of  the  bark  in  fubflance,  which 
is  always,  we  may  remark,  the  beft  mode 
of  ufing  it ;  but  particularly  in  this  dif- 
order,  when  none  of  the  finer  preparations 
of  the  medicine  are  ever  fo  much  to  be 
depended  on. 

Of  all  the  different  forms  employed  for 
exhibiting  bark,  I  have  generally  found  it 
fit  eafieft  on  the  ftomach  when  conjoined 
with  fome  of  the  fpiritvious  waters ;  and 
to  the  ufe  of  which,  in  fuch  cafes  of  gan- 
grene as  bark  itfelf  is  proper  in,  there  can 
never  be  any  objedlion.  The  following 
formula  is  far  from  being  difagreeable, 
2  and 
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and  I  have  known  it  anfwer  wich  patients 
whofe  flomachs  rejecEled  every  other : 

R.  Aq.  alexiter.  fimp. 

cinnamon,  fort,  ^z^  unc.  iii. 
aromatic,  unc.  ii. 

Pulv.  cort.  Peruv.  fubtil.  unc.  fs.  mifce; 
coch.  ii.  omnifemihorafumendis,  agi- 
tata phiala. 

In  this  manner  a  drachm  of  the  bark 
comes  to  be  taken  every  hour,  which,  in 
general,  in  lefs  than  twenty- four  hours, 
has  a  confiderable  influence  in  producing 
a  change  on  the  diforder.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  medicine  being  in  a  fine 
powder,  as  patients  often  bear  confiderable 
quantities  of  it  in  that  ftate,  when  they  re- 
jedl  even  very  fmall  dofes  of  a  coarfe  pow- 
der. 

As  a  fpecies  of  bark  has  lately  been 
much  employed,  of  a  more  deep  red  co- 
lour than  the  kind  in  ordinary  ufe,  I  think 
it  right  to  mention  the  refult  of  my  own 
experience  of  it.  I  cannot  pretend  to  form 
any  judgment  of  the  efFedls  of  this  remedy 
in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  as,  in  Edin- 

3  burgh 
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burgh  and  its  environs,  agues  are  tery 
rarely  met  with.  But,  fo  far  as  I  have  yet 
feen,  its  influence,  in  cafes  of  gangrene,  and 
in  corredting  the  thin  fetid  difcharge  of 
putrid  ulcers,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
bed  ordinary  bark  of  a  brown  or  cinna- 
mon colour.  One  very  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  this  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention :  A  gentleman,  for  feveral  years^ 
had  laboured  under  a  finuous  ulcer,  the 
difcharge  of  which,  once  in  two  or  three 
months,  always  became  thin,  putrid^  and 
very  acrid.  The  influence  of  common  bark, 
in  correding  this,  was  fo  remarkable,  that 
a  few  dofes  of  it  commonly  had  a  confi- 
derable  efFed  in  rendering  the  matter  thick 
and  much  lefs  ofFenfive.  From  the  tafte^ 
and  other  fenfible  qudities  of  th^  red  bark, 
being  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  I  was  at  firft  inclined  to  think  favour* 
ably  of  it;  and  among  others  I  prefcribed 
it  to  this  patient.  But  although  he  conti* 
nued  for  feveral  days  to  take  it  in  the  fame 
dofes  he  had  always  ufed  of  the  other, 
he  did  n©t  experience  any  advantage  from 

H  it: 
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it;  while,  dn  the  other  hand,  on  the  com- 
mon bark  being  again  employed,  the 
matter  from  being  thin  and  fetid,  was 
quickly  converted  into  pus  of  a  proper 
Goniiftence, 

One  trial,  however,  is  by  no  means  fuf- 
ficient  for  enabling  us  to  form  a  juft  opi- 
nion of  any  medicine :  And  accordingly  I 
was  refolved  to  put  it  to  the  fame  teft  in 
future  occurrences  of  a  iimilar  nature.  It 
has  now  been  three  times  tried  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  the  refult  has  been  always 
the  fame.  The  red  bark  has  never  produ- 
ced any  change  on  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
charge,  while  the  influence  of  the  other  has 
been  uniformly  the  fame.  Indeed,  our  pa- 
tient is  now  fo  much  convinced  of  the  in- 
efEcacy  of  the  former,  that  it  is  with  re- 
ludlance  he  is  induced  to  take  it;  although, 
at  firft,  his  expedlations  from  it  were  raifed 
very  high,  not  only  from  the  opinion  I  had 
endeavoured  to  give  of  it,  but  from  the 
high  panegyrics  beftowed  on  it  by  others. 

This  is  the  moft  remarkable  cafe  Ihave 
met  with  for  comparing  the  effeifls  of  the 

dif^ 
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difFerenc  kinds  of  bark:  but  I  have  likewife 
feen  the  red  bark  fail  in  other  cafes,  where 
ihe  common  kind  of  it  proved  evidently 
ufeful ;  fo  that,  although  I  cannot  with 
certainty  fay  that  the  red  bark  will  never 
prove  ufeful  in  cafes  of  n(iortification,  and 
in  fuch  ulcers  as  we  have  defcribed,  yet  from 
the  refult  of  all  the  experience  I  have  yet 
had  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to  confider  it  as  of 
a  very  inferior  nature  to  the  other.  Far- 
ther obfervation,  however,  is  neceflary  to 
determine  a  matter  of  fuch  importance. 

Together  with  bark,  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
frequently  employed  with  advantage;  and 
the  beft  form  of  ufing  it  is,  by  acidulating 
all  the  patient's  drink  with  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Thefe  are  almoft  the  only  internal  re-" 
medies  to  be  depended  on  in  cafes  of  gan- 
grene. Many  others,  indeeed,  have  been 
recommended ;  but  all  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  from  any  of  them,  may  be 
procured  with  more  certainty  from  fome  or 
all  of  thofe  we  have  already  enumerated. 

In  the  way  of  external  application,  we 

find  a  variety  of  remedies  pointed  oiit  by 

H  2  authors^ 
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authors, .  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  an- 
tifeptic  kind;  fuch  as  all  the  warm  gums 
and  balfams,  ardent  fpirits,  and  even  al- 
cohol :  and  to  admit  of  their  nearer  appli- 
cation to  the  found  parts  with  a  view  to 
the  prefervation  of  thefe  from  putrefacSlionj 
deep  fcarifications  through  the  difeafed 
and  into  the  found  parts  have  been  gene- 
rally recommended. 

But  although  fuch  articles  may  be  of 
ufe  in  preferving  dead  animal-fubftances 
from  corruption;  yet  that  they  will  always 
prove  ferviceable,  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
living  bodies,  is  probably  very  much  to  be 
doubted.  And  it  is  even  apprehended,  by 
the  flrong  irritation  they  always  occafion 
when  applied  to  a  living  fibre,  that,  in  fuch 
cafes  as  the  prefent,  they  may  rather  da 
mifchief ;  it  being  only,  as  we  already  ob- 
ferved,  a  very  flight  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion that  is  required.  The  incilions  too, 
when  carried  into  the  found  parts,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  fuch  re- 
medies, may  likewife  do  harm  ;  not  only 
from  the  riik  of  wounding  the  blood- vef- 

fels. 
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fels,  nerves,  and  tendons,  that  He  in  the 
way;  but  alfo,  by  allowing  a  free  and  far- 
ther entrance  of  the  putrefcent  fluids  into 
the  parts  not  yet  afFeded :  And  unlefs  they 
are  carried  fo  deep  as  freely  to  reach  the 
found  parts,  applications  of  the  antifeptic 
kind  can  never  have  any  effedl  in  anfwering 
the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  intended = 
For  thefe  reafons,  and  from  never  having 
obferved  any  advantages  to  accrue  from 
fcarifications,  I  have  long  thought  that  they 
might  be  entirely  laid  aiide  *, 

H  3  Theriac 

*  Although  I  was  convinced  from  experience  of 
what  is  here  advanced  againft;  the  ufc  of  fcarifications 
as  well  as  of  tlie  impropriety  and  inefficacy  of  very 
warm  ftimulating  applications  in  cafes  of  mortifica- 
tion *,  it  was  not  without  diffidence  that  I  firft  ventu- 
red^ to  affert  it,  the  opinion  at  that  time  being,  in  this 
place  at  lead,  in  a  great  meafure  new.  I  am  now 
happy  to  find,  however,  in  a  late  publication,  the  fame 
practice  recommended  from  the  beft  authority.  Vide 
Chirurgical  Obfervations  byPercival  Pott,  F.  R.S.  &c. 

In  the  fame  publication  is  given  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  fpecies  of  mortification  incident  to  the  toes 
and  feet,  in  which  Peruvian  bark  has  little  or  no  influ- 
ence, and  in  which  opium,  given  in  large  dofes,  fre- 
yqueiitly  repeated,  proves  a  very  ejEFe<£lual  remedy- 
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Theraic  was,  in  former  times,  and  flill  is 
with  fome  pracflitioners,  a  very  common 
application  in  every  cafe  of  gangrene;  but 
from  any  opportunities  I  have  had  of  feeing 
it  ufed,  I  cannot  fay  that  it  ever  feemed  to 
produce  any  evident  good  effedls. 

All  the  advantages  commonly  derived 
from  the  great  variety  of  applications  re- 
Commended  f6r  gangrene,  are  obtained 
■with  more  eafc,  and  generally  too  with 
more  certainty,  from  the  ufe  of  any  gently 
llimulating  embrocation ;  which,  by  ex- 
citing a  flight  irritation  upon  the  furface, 
and  efpecially  when  afTifted  by  a  free  ufe 
of  the  bark,  as  was  already  diredled,  ac 
lafl  commonly  produces  fuch  a  degree  of 
inflammation  as  is  wiilied  for.  With  this 
view,  I  have  frequently  known  a  weak  fo- 
lution  of  fal  ammoniac  in  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter anfwer  exceedingly  well ;  a  drachm  of 
the  fait  to  two  ounces  of  vinegar  and  fix 
of  water,  form  a  mixture  of  a  very  proper 
fl'rength  for  every  purpofe  of  this  kind;  but 
the  degree  of  ftimulus  can  be  eafily  either 
increafed  pr  diminiflied  according  to  cir-^ 
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cumftances,  by  ufing  a  larger  or  fmaller 
proportion  of  the  fait. 

Although,  for  the  reafons  we  have  al- 
ready advanced,  ihcifions  may  not,  in  ge- 
neral, be  proper ;  yet,  whenever  the  mor- 
tification runs  very  deep,  it  is  of  fervice  to 
make  fcarifications  into  the  difeafed  parts, 
fo  as  to  remove  a  portion  of  chem:  which, 
by  taking  off  a  confiderable  load,  perhaps, 
of  putrid  dead  matter,  not  only  leffens  the 
fetor,  which  in  fuch  cafes  is  always  conli- 
derable ;  but  often  renders  it  more  eafy 
for  the  found  parts  to  free  themfelves  from 
the  remainder:  When  with  this  view,  how- 
ever, incifions  are  employed,  care  fhould 
always  be  taken  that  they  be  not  carried 
the  length  of  the  found  parts.  ' 

Whenever,  either  by  the  means  we  have 
recommended,  or  by  the  effecfls  of  a  natu- 
ral exertion  of  the  fyftem,  a  flight  inflam- 
mation begins  to  arife  between  the  difeafed 
and  found  parts,  we  may  in  general,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  expedl,  that,  iK^,  due 
time,  a  thorough  feparation  will  take 
place ;  and,  when  a  full  fuppuration  has 
H  4  fairly 
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fairly  cemmencedj  there  then  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  mortified  parts  will  b? 
yery  foon  and  eafily  removed. 

A  reparation  being  completely  effeded, 
the  remaining  fore,  which  is  then  to  be 
(Conlidered  merety  as  a  fimple  purulent  \iU 
<!er,  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
fuch  fores  generally  are,  with  very  flight 
eafy  dreflings;  at  the  fame  time  that  pro*  ^ 
per  attention  muft  always  be  paid  to  fup^^ 
port  the  ftrength  of  thefyftem,  by  the  con-? 
tinuance  of  a  nourifhing  diee,  the  bark^ 
^nd  fuch  quantities  of  wine  as'^mfty  feenc^ 
to  be  neceflary. 

Although  fuch  ulcers,  however,  as  re? 
niain  after  gangrenous  affedlions  that  have 
not  been  very  extenflve,  may,  in  generah 
be  healed  in  the  manner  now  mentioned ; 
yet,  in  mortifications  feated  on  the  extre^ 
mities,  and  which  have  penetrated  to  tlie 
bones,  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  whole 
furrounding  foft  parts  come  to  be  deftroyed . 
fg  that  amputation  of  the  member  is  there- 
by rendered  neceflary.  But  we  fhould  ne- 
yer  have  re^oyrfe  tg  amputation  till  a  full 

and 
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and  thoropgh  reparation  of  the  mortified 
parts  has  taken  place:  io  that  it  ought,  in 
every  cafe  of  gangrene,  to  be  held  as  an 
eftabliftied  maxim,  never  to  amputate  a 
member  till  a  full  flop  has  been  put.  to  the 
difeafe,  or  even  till  a  complete  feparation  of 
the^mortification  from  the  found  parts  has 
been  produced.  For  although  the  parts 
immediately  contiguous  to  thofe  evidently 
difeafed,  may  outwardly  appear  to  be 
found,  yet  there  can  never  be  any  cer- 
tainty of  thole,  even  diredlly  below,  re- 
maining fo  till  a  feparation  occurs ;  fo  till 
this  has  evidently  taken  place,  we  can  never 
have  any  fecurity  for  the  diforder  not  re- 
turning, and  perhaps  immediately  too,  up- 
on the  remaining  flump. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  as 
foon  as  an  entire  feparation  of  the  gangrene 
has  occurred,  no  time  fhould  be  unnecef- 
farily  lofl  in  putting  the  operation  in  prac- 
tice ;  for,  as  long  as  any  of  the  corrupted 
parts  remain  in  contadl  with  the  founds 
the  fyfteiaa  rauit  Hill  be  fuiFeiring  confider- 

ably, 
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ably,  by  the  conftant  abforption  of  piitref- 
cent  particles,  that  fo  long  will  undoubt- 
edly take  place. 
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P  A  R  T    II. 
On  the  Theory  and  Treatment  of  Ulcers. 

SECTION    h 

Ohfer'uatlons  on  Ulcers  in  general, 

BY  different  authors  very  different  de- 
finitions have  been  given  of  the  term 
Ulcer :  But  what  in  general  feems  to  be 
underflood  by  it,  is,  A  folution  of  conti- 
nuity in  any  of  the  fofter  parts  of  the  body, 

difcharging 
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difcharging  either  pus,  fanies,  or  any  other 
Initiated  matter;  and  this,  whether  the 
complaint  may  have  originally  proceeded 
from  an  internal  or  an  external  caufe. 

Many  writers,  indeed,  have  confined  the 
term  to  fuch  fores  as  are  the  confequence 
of  fome  internal  diforder  of  the  fyftem. 
But  in  this  they  have  certainly  erred  :  for 
even  the  mod  limple  wound,  not  in  the 
leaft  co^nedled  with  any  other  difeafe,  if 
it  does  not  heal  by  what  is  called  the  firft 
intention,  without  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter, muft,  in  its  progrefs  towards  a  cure, 
always  end  in  an  ulcer. 

Although,  in  compliance  with  cuftom, 
we  have,  in  the  definition,  confined  the  fdat 
of  ulcers  to  the  foft  parts  only ;  yet  that 
ulcers  of  the  bones  do  likewife  occur,  is 
certain.  Thus  every  fpecies  of  caries  at- 
tended with  lofs  of  fubftance,  may,  with- 
propriety,  be  termed  an  ulcer ;  and  it  is 
fo  in  reality,  both  in  its  appearances  and 
effedls. 

But,  in  order  to  prevent  fuch  confufion 
as  commonly  occurs  from  the  introdudion 

of 
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of  more  diftindions  than  are  abfolutely 
necefTary,  I  mean  to  confider  caries  as  an 
accidental  fymptom  of  ulcers,  and  to  fpeak 
of  it  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Carious  Ulcer. 

Ulcers  have  been  commonly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  different  appellations,  according 
to  fome  particular  circumftance  attending 
them ;  and  different  methods  of  cure  have 
accordingly  been  pointed  out  for  each. 
And  if  thefe  had  been  taken  from  charac- 
teriftics  fafficiently  diftindl,  and  of  any 
real  confequence  either  in  the  theory  ot 
treatment  of  the  different  diforders,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  material,  and 
ought  to  be  retained.  But  as  it  is  evident, 
that  many  of  them  have  been  formed  from 
circumftances  either  not  very  obvious,  or 
from'fuch  as  are  merely  accidental,  and 
that  do  not,  therefore,  afford  any  real  dif- 
tindlion,  to  adhere  to  thefe  could  never 
be  produ(fliveof  any  advantage;  and  might 
even,  it  is  prefumed,  frequently  do  mif- 
chief,  by  leading  to  a  more  complicated 
pradice,  when  a  much  more  fimplc  treat- 
ment 
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ment  would  probably   anfwer   the  pur^ 
pofg. 

The  different  circumftances  from  which 
"ulcers  have  received  their  denominations, 
are, 

1.  from  the  general  appearances  of  the 
folids  in  the  parts  difeafed :  as  the  Callousj 
Fungous,  Fiflulous,  8cc. 

2.  From  the  nature  of  the  matter  dis- 
charged:  as  the  Ichorous,  Sordid,  and 
Purulent;  from  their  difcharging  a  thin 
ichor,  a  more  vifcid  glutinous  kind  of 
matter  termed  fordes,  and  purulent  mat- 
ter. 

3.  From  their  duration;  as  the  Recentj 
and  Habitual. 

4.  From  the  attendant  fymptoms  being 
mild  or  violent,  they  are  denominated  Be- 
nign or  Malignant.     And, 

5.  They  have  been  termed  Venereal, 
Scorbutic,  or  Scrophulous,  according  as 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  connected 
with  the  Lues  Venerea,  the  Scurvy,  or 
Scrophiila. 

Thoughitmay  be  proper  for  praditioners 
2  ,  to 
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to  be  acquainted  with  thefe  and  other  terms 
that  have  been  ufed,  in  order  more  accu- 
rately to  underftand  the  iiieaning  of  au- 
thors, and  to  explain  to  one  another  the 
appearances  of  difeafes;  yet  it  is  exceeding- 
ly obvious,  that  many  of  the  diftindlions 
we  meet  with  in  books,  have  been  taken 
from  circumilances  quite  too  trivial  to 
have  any  real  influence  on  the  diforders, 
and  which  confequently  can  have  no  other 
cfFedl  than  to  embarrafs  and  perplex  all 
fuch  as  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  this  branch 
of  pradice. 

§  I.  Of  the  Arrangement  of  Ulcers, 

The  following  arrangement  of  ulcers, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  appears  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly fimple  and  natural,  comprehends 
every  fpecies  of  the  complaint  that  can 
occur ;  and,  if  duly  attended  to,  will,  we 
hope,  render  the  method  of  treating  them 
more  efFedlual,  and  at  the  fame  time  more 
certain  than  in  general  it  is  found  to  be. 

Ulcers,  then,  may  be  divided  into  two 

gene- 
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general  clafTes,  In  the  firft  we  mean  to  com- 
prehend all  fuch  as  are  merely  locals  and 
that  do  not  depend  upon  any  difordcr  of 
the  fyftem. 

In  the  fecond  clafs  all  fuch  ulcers  are 
included  as  are  the  confequence  of,  or  that 
are  connected  with,  any  diforder  of  the 
conftitution. 

The  importance  of  fuch  a  claflification 
appears  evident  from  the  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  treatment,  which  undoubtedly 
ihould  take  place,  between  ulcers  that  are 
only  topical  affedions,  and  fuch  as  are 
conne(5led  with  any  diforder  of  the  fyf- 
tem. It  is  frequently,  indeed,  from  want 
of  due  attention  to  a  diftinftion  of  this 
nature,  that  the  treatment  of  ulcers  is  ren- 
dered fo  tedious  and  uncertain  as  it  very 
often  is.  For,  by  forming  a  diagnolis  too 
haftily,  and  by  treating  an  ulcer  that  is 
merely  a  topical  afFedlion,  with  remedies 
direded  to  fome  diforder  of  the  general 
iyilem,  many  are  forced  to  undergo  very 
unnecejQTary  courfes  of  medicine,  and  may 
thereby  have  their  conftitutions  irrepa- 
tably  hurt.  ^ 

3  A 
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A  contrary  error,  again,  not  linfrequent- 
ly  happens,  which  is  fometimes  attended 
with  very  difagreeableconfeqiiences,  name- 
ly, the  treating,  as  fimple  local  afFedions, 
thofe  ulcers  which  are  certainly  owing  to 
fome  general  diforder  of  the  habit  5  and 
which  it  is,  therefore,  in  vain  to  exped  to 
cure  by  topical  remedies  only,  unlefs  the 
difeafe  of  the  conftitution  be  at  the  fame 
time  attended  to.  Sometimes,  too,  an  ul~ 
cer  is  treated  as  a  diforder  of  the  conftitu- 
tion ;  but,  by  miftaking  the  nature  of  thd 
complaint,  which  of  courfe  muft  occafion 
a  mifapplication  of  remedies,  the  cure  of 
the  fore  is  thereby  not  only  greatly  retard- 
ed, but  the  fyftem  in  other  refpecfls  is  of- 
ten brought  to  fuffer  very  materially. 

Thus,  ail  ulcer  connected  with  a  fcor- 
butic  habit  of  body,  is  not  unfrequently 
miftaken  for,  and  treated  as,  a  leprous,  or 
perhaps  a  venereal  affedlion ;  a  circumflance 
which  muft  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  kind  of 
{)ra(5lice  that  will  frequently  be  attended 
with  difagreeable  confequences. 

The  only  caufe  that  can  occur,  to  occa=- 
X  fion 
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flon  fuch  miftakes  in  pradice,  is  the  want 
of  a  proper  let  of  diagnoftic  fymptoms  for 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  ulcers.  This,  in  the 
enfuing  fedlions,  we  have  in  fome  mea- 
fure  endeavoured  to  remedy,  by  enume- 
rating, as  clearly  and  concifely  as  pofTible, 
the  different  charaderiftic  fymptoms  of 
each ;  the  feveral  varieties  we  have  men- 
tioned contain  every  diftindlion  of  impor- 
tance ;  but  as  they  are  not  near  fo  nume- 
rous as  thofe  commonly  enumerated  by 
authors,  the  means  of  diftindlion  we  have 
propofed  will  probably  charaderife  them 
with  more  precifion  than  ulcers  in  gene- 
ral have  hitherto  been. 

But  before  going  on  to  the  particular 
confideration  of  the  different  fpecies  of  the 
diforder,  it  will  not  be  improper,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  make  a  few  obfervations  upon 
ulcers  in  general ;  and  firft  with  refpecfl 
to  their  caufes. 

§  2.  Of  the  Caufes  of  Ulcers  in  general. 

The  caufes  which,  in  different  circum- 

ftances, 
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ftances,  may  give  occafion  to  ulcers,  are 
exceedingly  various ;  but  in  general  they 
are  found,  on  examination,  to  arife  from 
one  or  other  of  the  following  nature. 

1.  From  fuch  as  may  be  termed  Occa- 
fional  or  Exciting  Caufes :  Of  which  kinds 
are,  wounds  in  general — bruifes  ending  in 
fuppuration, — burns, — and  inflammation^, 
from  whatever  caufe  it  may  have  arifen, 
when  it  terminates  either  in  gangrene  or 

fuppuratioii. 

2.  From  fuch  as  with  propriety  may  be 
termed  Predifpofing  caufes ;  of  which  kind 
are  coniidered,  all  difdrders  of  the  fyftem 
in  general,  attended  with  determinations 
to,  or  afFe(^ibns  of,  particular  parts:  fuch 
ks  fevers  of  all  kinds  that  terminate  in 
what  are  called  Critical  Abfcefles — alfd 
lues  venerea— fcrophula — -and  fcurvy. 

3.  Ulcers  may  proceed  from  a  combind.- 
tion  of  the  two  foregoing  caufes.  Thus  a 
flight  fcratch,  or  excoriation,  that  in  a 
found  conftitution  would  heal  without 
any  trouble,  in  a  habit  taiiited  with  any 

I  2  ■  of 
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of  the  above-mentioned  dlforders  will  fre- 
quently produce  a  very  difagreeable  and 
tedious  ulcer. 

§  3,  Of  the  Frognofis  of  Ulcers  in  general 

The  caufes  of  ulcers  being  fo  very  va- 
rious both  in  their  nature  and  efFedls,  the 
prognofis  to  be  given  in  all  fuch  complaints 
muft,  it  is  evident,  be  no  lefs  (o, 

1.  It  muft  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  different  exciting  caufes  that  may  have 
given  rife  to  the  diforder. 

2.  Upon  the  fituation  of  the  fores  ;  and> 

3.  On  the  time  of  life  and  habit  of  body 
of  the  patient  at  the  time. 

With  refped  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  occaiional  caufe  muft 
have  a  very  confiderable  influence  on  the 
nature  of  the  complaint.  Thus  an  ulcer 
proceeding  from  a  fimple  wound,  inflidl- 
ed  with  a  clean  cutting  inftrument,  will, 
casteris  paribus,  always  heal  more  eafily, 
than  one  that  has  been  the  confequence, 
either  of  a  fevere  bruife,  or  of  a  wound 
from  a  foul  ragged  inftrument. 

It 
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It  is  likewife  found,  that  pun<5lured 
wounds  are  much  more  difficult  of  cure, 
than  fuch  as  have  large  free  openings ;  and 
this  again  may  be  owing  to  two  different 
reafons. 

1.  To  the  want  of  a  free  exit  to  the 
matter  ;  which,  in  pundured  wounds,  is 
"very  apt  ^o  infinuate  itfelf  between  the 
common  teguments  and  mufcles,  and  even 
between  the  interftices  of  the  different  muf- 
cles themfelves  :  a  circumftance  that  fre- 
quently lays  the  foundation  of  very  trou- 
blefome  finufes. 

2.  Pain  and  inflammation  are  always 
much  more  troublefome  in  wounds  occa- 
fioned  by  pundtures,  than  in  thofe  where 
the  parts  have  been  freely  and  extenfively 
divided.  For  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  irritation  occafioned  by  the  par- 
tial divifion,  either  of  a  nerve  or  of  a  ten- 
don, proves  always  much  more  confider- 
^ble  than  when  the  parts  have  been  tho- 
roughly cut  in  two :  And  hence  has  arifen 
the  pra(5lice  of  enlarging  all  fuch  wounds; 
which  often  carries  off  the  pain  and  in- 

I  3  flammatory 
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flammatory  fymptoms  more  effe(ftually, 
than  all  the  applications  and  remedies  that 
in  fuch  cafes  are  generally  recommended. 
Secondly^  The  cure  of  ulcers,  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  is  confiderably  influenced  by  their 
fituation;  and  this,  we  may  remark,  is  the 
cafe  in  two  different  refpecls. 

1.  With  refped;  to  the  nature  and  orga- 
nization of  the  parts  on  which  they  are 
feated ;  and, 

2.  As  to  their  fituation  on  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  or  on  the  upper  or  lower  extre--? 
mities. 

Thus  it  was  long  ago  remarked,  and  it 
has  fince  been  confirmed  by  experience, 
that  ulcers  in  the  foft  fleiliy  parts  heal 
much  more  ealily,  than  when  the  tendons, 
aponeurofes  of  mufcles,  glands,  periofleumj 
or  bones,  are  affedted. 

The  pain  occafioned  by  fores  in  the  foft 
Tnufcular  parts  is  not  fo  confiderable,  the 
difcharge  is  generally  better-conditioned, 
and  the  cure  commonly  advances  more 
qiaickly,  than  when  any  of  the  other  parts 
fere  the  feats  of  the  diforder :  And,  on  th^ 

other 
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other  hand,  whether  ulcers  are  feated  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  tendons, 
periofteum,  or  bones,  their  cure  is  always 
obferved  to  go  on  much  more  eafily,  when 
feated  in  the  trunk  of  the  body,  than  on 
any  of  the  extremities;  and  of  thefe,  again, 
the  legs  and  feet  are  found  by  every  prac- 
titioner to  be  the  mod  troublefome  fitua- 
tion  for  fores  of  every  kind. 

The  depending  fituation  of  the  latter 
feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  fuch  a 
difference :  for  the  fluids  having,  in  them, 
to  proceed  in  a  dire6lion  quite  contrary  to 
their  own  gravity  ;  and  this  too  at  fuch  a 
confiderable  diflance  from  the  heart,  where 
the  influence  of  that  organ  cannot  be  ma- 
terial ;  whenever  any  of  the  parts  happen 
to  lofe  their  tone,  or  by  any  accident  fuffer 
in  their  arrangement,  fwellings,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  ferous  kinds,  very  naturally 
occ)ir.  And,  when  fuch  fwellings  do  arife 
ifl  the  neighbourhood  of  ulcers,  by  occa- 
lioning  too  great  an  afflux  of  matter  to  the 
fores,  the  difcharge  at  lafl  becomes  vitiated 
in  its  quality  likewife ;  and  thus  the  cure 
1 4  is 
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is  protraded,  till  the  parts,  by  reft  and 
proper  management,  have  again  recovered 
their  natural  tone. 

It  is  from  this  circumftance  chiefly,  that 
a  material  part  of  the  cure,  in  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  is  found  to  be  obtained  from  reft,  and 
in  keeping  the  limb  in  an  horizontal  po~ 
fture.  One  great  advantage  too  of  the  laced 
flocking,  in  fuch  cafes,  confifts  in  its  ten- 
dency to  prevent  thefe  kinds  of  fwellings  ; 
This  will  hereafter,  however,  be  more  par- 
ticularly taken  notice  of. 

The  fituation  of  ulcers,  with  refpedl  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  blood-veiTels 
and  nerves,  from  the  danger  of  thefe  at 
laft  becoming  affedled,  muft,  likewife, 
have  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  prog- 
nofis;  as  ought  alfo  their  being  feated  up- 
on, or  very  near  to,  any  of  the  large  joints  5 
or  there  being  any  rifli,  from  their  fitua- 
|:ion,  of  the  matter  penetrating  into  either 
of  the  cavities  of  the  cheft  or  abdomen. 

It  was,  in  the  third  place,  obferved,  that 
the  prognofis,  in.  every  cafe  of  ulcer,  fliould 

■    be 
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be  much  influenced  by  the  age  and  habit 
of  the  patient. 

Thus,  in  young  healthy  people,  all  the 
fecretions  are  commonly  better  propor- 
tioned, both  in  quantity  and  quality,  than 
in  the  old  and  unhealthy,  in  whom  the  fe- 
creting  organs  are  feldom  capable  of  per- 
forming rightly  their  different  fundlions  i 
And,  as  the  different  difcharges  from  ul- 
cers are  to  be  confidered  almoft  entirely  as 
fecretions  from  the  general  mafs  of  fluids, 
their  being  of  a  good  or  of  a  bad  quality^ 
mufl  of  courfe  depend  fo  much  on  a  heal- 
thy (late  of  the  folids,  that  it  cannot  ap- 
pear furprifing,  their  being  fo  much  influ- 
enced by  the  general  health  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

The  cure  of  ulcers  depending,  therefore, 
upon  fuch  a  number  of  circumftances,  a 
jufl  prognofis,  it  is  evident,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  a  due  iattention  to  all  their  va- 
jrieti^s. 


§4- 
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§  4.    The  Cure  of  every  Ulcer  jnay,  with  certain 

Cautions,  be  fafely  attempted. 

With  refpecEl  to  the  treatment  of  ulcers, 
the  firft  circumftance  to  be  determined,  is 
the  propriety  of  attempting  a  cure  or  not. 
That  it  is  proper  to  endeavour  to  heal 
every  recent  fore,  is  univerfally  allowed  ; 
but  when  ulcers  have  been  of  long  conti- 
nuance, or  when  they  appear  to  have  had 
any  effedl  either  in  carrying  off  or  in  pre^- 
venting  any  diforder  to  which  the  confti- 
tution  may  have  formerly  been  liable,  it 
has  always  been  confidered  as  dangerous 
to  attempt  their  cure  :  And,  accordingly, 
almoft  every  author  who  has  written  upon 
the  fubjedt,  has  exprefsly  determined 
againft  it,  as  being  a  hazardous,  and  even 
a  dangerous  pradice. 

Such  ulcers  as  have  afforded  a  copious 
difcharge,  and  have  been  of  very  long 
ftanding,  it  would  no  doubt  be  exceed- 
ingly imprudent  all  at  once  to  heal  up,  as 
t;he  fyflem  might  very  probably  fufFer  from 

the 
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the  fudden  retention  of  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fluids,  which  it  had  been  accufto- 
med  for  a  long  while  to  throw  off  by  means 
of  fuch  drains.  Many  cafes,  indeed,  have 
ended  fatally  upon  fuch  ulcers  drying  up 
fuddenly,  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  by 
the  imprudent  ufe  of  aflringent  applications. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  trou- 
ble ariling  from  a  foul  extenfive  fore,  dif^ 
agreeably  iituated,  and  which  is  probably 
to  continue  for  life,  is  an  inconvenience 
which  none  but  very  old  or  inadlive  peo- 
ple can  be  fuppofed  willingly  to  fubmit  to : 
and,  therefore,  the  difcovery  of  fuch  a 
courfe  as  can  render  it  fafe  for  patients  to 
attempt  the  removal  of  fuch  diforders,  be- 
comes at  once  a  mod  important  objedl. 

With  a  fmall  degree  of  caution,  the  cure 
of  every  ulcer,  we  think,  may  be  attempted; 
the  only  requifite  precaution,  before  en- 
tering upon  the  means  necelfary  for  this 
purpofe  in  habitual  fores,  being  the  intro- 
du6lion  of  fome  other  drain,  by  means 
of  a  pea-ifTue  or  of  a  cord :  The  former 
pf  thefe  is  managed  with  the  greateft  eafe ; 

and. 
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and,  by  increafing  or  diminlfhing  the  fize 
and  number  of  peas  made  ufe  of,  the 
quantity  of  matter  may  be  increafed  or 
diroinifhed  at  pleafure. 

'  §  5.  Of  the  Effe^s  ofljfues  in  the  Cure  of  Ulcers* 

An  ifTue  of  this  kind  being  introduced, 
and  having  come  to  difcharge  properly, 
and  in  quantity  nearly  equal  to  what  the 
ulcer  afforded,  the  cure  of  the  latter  may 
be  then  carried  on  with  the  greateft  free- 
dom ;  and  if  the  fore  has  not  been  of  very 
long  {landing,  the  fize  of  the  iffue  may 
be  gradually  leffened,  till  it  is  brought  to 
contain  a  fingle  pea  only,  which  will  pro- 
duce a  conftant  difcharge,  with  very  little 
trouble. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  ulcer  has 
been  of  very  long  continuance,  and  efpe- 
cially  if  it  feems  to  have  been  inftru- 
mental  in  preventing  any  other  formidable 
complaint;  in  this  cafe,  the  iffue  Ihould 
undoubtedly  be  continued  of  the  fame  fize 
for  life  :  but  even  this  may  be  done  with 

no 
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no  great  inconvenience,  at  lead  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  trouble  attending  a  large 
ulcer. 

This  pradice  might,  we  think,  from  rea- 
foning  alone,  be  confidered  at  leaft  as  fafe. 
For,  if  a  drain  equally  copious  is  firft  intro- 
duced, and  is  afterwards  kept  running,  the 
healing  of  the  ulcer  for  which  it  was  fub- 
ftituted,  however  old  it  may  have  been, 
cannot,  probably,  in  thefe  circumftances, 
be  produdlive  of  any  harm  to  the  conftitu- 
tion.  And  1  can  fay,  from  much  experi- 
ence in  this  branch  of  furgery,  that  no- 
thing commonly  proves  more  effe(5tual  in 
the  cure  of  old  ulcers  than  iffues;  and 
I  never  knew  an  inftance  of  their  being  at- 
tended with  any  material  inconvenience. 

The  objedlions  that  have  been  made  to 
the  pradlice  here  recommended,  are, 

1 .  That  an  artificial  iffue,  to  be  conti- 
nued for  life,  is  almoft  as  troublefome  and 
difagreeable  in  its  management  as  a  natu- 
ral ulcer.     And, 

2.  That  nature  having  been  for  a  long 
time  accuftomed  to  the  difcharge  of  a  par- 

-  ticular 
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ticular  kiiid  of  morbid  matter  afforded  by 
the  ulcer,  we  ought  not  therefore,  by  in- 
novations, to  run  any  rifk  of  diverting  her 
ftated  and  ufual  operations. 

The  firll  of  thefe  arguments  is  very  ea- 
fily,  and  has  already,  indeed,  been  partly 
anfwered;  for  it  cannot  be  readily  admit- 
ted, that  a  fimple  iflue,  for  which  we  can 
choofe  the  mod  convenient  fituation,  will 
ever  prove  fo  troublefome  as  a  large  ulcefj 
and  which  is  probably,  too,  very  inconve- 
niently fituated.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  have 
evident  demonftration,  from  daily  experi- 
ence; there  being  few  complaints  more 
perplexing  to  patients  than  extenfive  ul- 
cers ;  efpecially  when  the  difcharge  is  fO 
thin  and  acrid  as  to  fret  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  which  is  not  unfrequently  the 
cafe. 

§  6.  The  Effects  of  Ulcers  on  the  Conftitufion  depend 

more  on  the  ^antlty  than  on  the  ^alify 

of  the  Matter  difcharged. 

The  other  objedion  alleged  againft  the 

pratflice  of  healing  old  ulcers,  is,  as  was  al* 

4  .  ready 
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ready  obferved,  the  fuppofed  danger  ari- 
iing  to  the  confticution,  from  the  retention 
of  a  particular  kind  of  morbid  matter, 
which  by  their  means  it  had  been  accu- 
flomed  to  throw  off. 

By  the  fupporters  of  this  objedion  it  is 
faid  too,  that  although  the  matter  of  an  if- 
fue  may  be  equal  in  quantity  to  that  afforded 
by  an  ulcer ;  yet  that  its  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent quality  mult  render  the  difcharge 
much  lefs  falutary. 

And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  we 
do  almoft  univerfally  obferve  the  greateft 
difference  between  the  matter  of  an  iffue, 
and  that  which  is  difcharged  from  an  ulcer ; 
from  the  latter  it  being  frequently  thin, 
Iharp,  and  acrid,  whereas  a  mild  bland  pus 
is  the  moft  common  difcharge  from  iffues. 

The  foregoing  argument,  at  firft  fight, 
appears  very  conclufive;  and  it  has  pro- 
bably, with  many,  been  the  principal  rea* 
fon  for  rejedling  the  pra<ftice  in  queftion. 
Upon  due  conlideration,  however,  it  will 
not,  it  is  prefumed,  be  found  to  be  of  much 
importance;  and  that  it  is  more  owing  to 

the 
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the  quantity  difcharged  by  ulcers,  than  to 
the  quality  of  the  matter,  that  they  prove 
ufeful  to  the  conftitution  or  otherwife,  will, 
with  very  little  reiledlion,  be  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly evident. 

Thus  it  is  obferved,  that  the  ftoppage  of 
even  a  pea-ijGTue,  though  it  may  never  have 
xiifcharged  any  thing  farther  than  the 
mildefl  and  mod  fimple  pus,  if  it  has  been 
of  long  continuance,  proves  equally  dan* 
gerous  to  the  conftitution  as  the  ftoppage 
of  an  ulcer  that  has  difcharged  nothing 
but  matter  of  the  moft  acrid  kind:  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  could  by  no  means  be  the 
cafe,  if  the  common  opinion  was  well 
founded,  namely,  that  the  bad  efFe(5ls  of 
drying  up  old  fores  are  to  be  attributed 
folely  to  the  retention  of  a  noxious  matter, 
which  had  formerly  been  difcharged  by 
them. 

And,  that  the  quantity  merely  of  mat- 
ter difcharged,  fhould,  independently  of 
every  other  circumftance,  have  a  coniider- 
able  influence  on  the  fyftem,  cannot  ap- 
pear in  the  leaft  furpriiing,  when  we  re«* 
2  fle(fl 
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fle6l  on  the  very  confiderable  proportion 
of  fluids  requiiite  for  the  fupply  of  an  if- 
fue,  of  even  a  moderate  fize,  v/ith  pus.  For, 
independent  of  the  quantity  that  appears 
and  is  difcharged  at  the  different  dreflmgs, 
a  large  exhalation  and  abforption  likewife 
of  the  more  thin  ferous  parts  is  conflantly 
and  at  all  times  going  on;  which  circum- 
(lance  alone  accounts  for  the  debilitating 
efFedls  frequently  produced  by  ifTues,  which 
in  point  of  iize  appear  very  inconiider- 
able  *. 

Were  we^  indeed,  certain  that  fuch  acrid 
and  putrefcent  matters,  as  are  frequently 
difcharged  by  ulcers,  previoufly  exifted  in 
the  mafs  of  blood,  and  that  fuch  fores  fer- 
ved  merely  as  drains  forthefe;  this  would^ 
no  doubt^  prove  a  very  weighty  argument  \ 
but  as  it  is  probable,  and  indeed,  I  may 
K  fay, 

*  Upon  this  fubjeft  Sir  jolin  Pringle  remarks:  ^*  As 
««  near  as  I  could  guefs,  an  ounce  of  ferum,  upon  ftand- 
«  ing  fome  days,  did  not  furnifh  more  of  this  matter j 
<«  viz.  Pus,  than  what  might  be  produced  by  the  daily 
««  running  of  a  pea-iffue,  or  of  a  feton."  Vid.  Expen 
3dv.  Appendix  to  Difeafes  of  the  Army, 
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fay,  certain,  that  it  is  by  the  ulcer  only  that 
fuch  kinds  of  matter  are  formed,  and  that: 
none  of  them  previoufly  exifled  in  the 
blood,  we  are  induced  therefore  to  con- 
fider  this  argument  as  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance. 

Very  little  confederation,  indeed,  will 
make  it  appear,  that  no  fuch  varieties  of 
matter,  as  are  frequently  obferved  to  flow 
from  ulcers,  ever  exifled  in  the  blood. 
No  analyfis  of  the  blood  has  ever  been  able 
to  difcover  them:  Nor  can  it  be  conceived, 
how  fluids  fo  acrid,  and  i^o  different  from 
the  blood  of  a  healthy  perfon,  can  circulate 
in  the  delicate  and  irritable  veffels  of  the 
human  frame,  without  producing  dange- 
rous or  even  fatal  effects.  Now  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  difcharge  from  fome  kinds 
of  ulcers,  efpecially  from  thofe  generally 
termed  Phagedenic,  is  often  fo  acrid,  as  not 
only  to  excoriate  the  furrounding  parts, 
but  even  fometimes  to  render  it  danger- 
ous for  a  furgeon  to  apply  the  necefTary 
drefTings. 

The  difcharge  'which  occurs  from  the 

eyes, 
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eyes,  in  fome  inftances  of  ophthalmia,  has 
been  known  too  to  be  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode 
the  neighbouring  parts;  and  the  ferous 
evacuation  produced  by  bUfters,  although 
commonly  inofFenhve,  is  fometimes  poflef- 
fed  of  a  great  deal  of  acrimony. 

In  fome  cafes  of  fcurvy,  indeed,  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  putrefceneyi  even  of  the 
blood  itfelfi  does,  no  doubt,  frequently  take 
place :  but  it  is  not  in  fuch  ulcers  as  oc- 
cur in  this  difeafe,  that  fuch  very  acrid 
corrofive  humours,  as  we  are  now  defcri- 
bing,  are  ever  obferved ;  the  phagedenic 
ulcer  of  authors,  being  a  very  different 
diforder  from  the  true  putrid  ulcer  as 
defcribed  by  Lind  and  other  writers  on 
fcurvy. 

Belides,  though  it  were  really  proved 
that  thefe  kinds  of  matter  adlually  did  ex- 
ift  in  the  blood,  even  in  a  completely  form- 
ed ftate,  how  is  it  poilible,  that,  by  means 
of  fuch  ulcers,  or  any  other  drains^  the 
morbid  fluids  chiefly  fhould  be  evacuated, 
and  fuch  only  left  behind  as  are  mild  and 
innoxious  ?  A  eircumftance  which,  how* 
K  2  ever 
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ever  improbable  it  may  appear,  has  always 
been  ajGTerted  by  the  fupporters  of  the  opi- 
nion in  queftion. 

The  obvious  infufficiency  of  this  theory 
Ihould  induce  us  to  reje<5l  it,  though  we 
could  not  propofe  a  more  fatisfadlory  opi- 
nion in  its  place.  But,  as  the  various  ap- 
pearances and  alterations  which  take  place 
in  the  difcharge  of  ulcers,  feem  evidently 
to  depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  fome  pe- 
culiarity of  the  folids  or  fecretory  organs 
connedled  with  them,  we  are  therefore  more 
eafily  induced  to  conclude,  that  other  fup- 
poiitions  do  not  merit  our  attention. 

The  general  feat  of  ulcers  is  in  the  eel" 
lular  menbrane.  Now  it  is  well  known, 
that  naturally  there  is  fecreted  into  the  cells 
of  this  membrane,  as  there  is  into  every 
cavity  of  the  body,  a  thin  tranfparent  fe- 
rum,  the  principal  intention  of  which  is 
to  keep  thefe  moid,  and  to  facilitate  the 
a(5lions  of  fuch  mufcles  as  are  connecfled 
with  it.  It  is  this  chiefly,  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  coagulable  part  of  the 
bloodj  whichj  with  a  due  degree  of  heat,  as 

was- 
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was  elfewhere  remarked,  forms  that  mat- 
ter which  we  call  pus  ;  and  which  we  fup- 
pofe,  and  indeed  find,  to  be  the  natural  dif- 
charge  of  ulcers  in  a  found  healthy  ftate  of 
the  body ;  and  it  is  fome  change  induced 
upon  the  nature  of  this  fluid,  which  occa- 
fions  the  varieties  in  the  difcharges  from 
ulcers,  and  from  the  fame  ulcer  at  different 
times. 

Such  changes,  though  they  may  fre- 
quently be,  in  fome  degree,  influenced  by 
different  circumftances,  as  will  hereafter  be 
obferved,  mufl  yet,  in  a  great  meafure,  de- 
pend upon  fome  particular  affedlion  of  the 
veffels  that  feparate  fuch  fluids  from  the 
blood  :  for,  by  means  of  an  external  topi- 
cal application  merely,  we  can  often  change 
the  appearance  entirely  of  the  matter  of  an 
ulcer;  which  in  that  manner  we  could 
never  do,  if  the  change  produced  upon  it 
depended  on  an  alteration  effecfted  on  the 
general  mafs  of  blood. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting 

and  other  caufes  of  ulcers,  it  is  not  unrea- 

fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  very  conliderable 

K3  dif- 
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difFerences  will  occur  in  their  efFedls  upon 
the  fecreting  organs  to  which  they  are  ap-r 
plied.  Thus,  it  may  readily  be  prefumed, 
that  a  burn  will  produce  a  very  different 
efFe(5t  from  a  cut,  a  bruife  from  a  punc- 
ture, &c.;  and  that  likewife,  according  to 
the  particular  ftate  of  the  patient's  health 
at  the  time,  very  cbnfiderable  differences 
will  in  the  fame  manner  take  place. 

In  what  manner  thefe  different  caufes 
operate  in  producing  fuch  various  effects 
upon  the  folids  or  fecreting  veifels  of  ul- 
cers, is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  fo  eafily  ex- 
plained, nor  can  we  determine  precifely 
what  the  particular  changes  they  induce 
upon  fach  parts  really  are.  'But,  as  all  the 
caufes  of  ulcers,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, are  of  an  irritating  or  flimula- 
ting  nature,  it  is  probable  they  all  afl, by- 
producing  fome  inflammatory  affecftion  on 
the  extremicies  of  fuch  veffels  as  empty 
into  the  fores;  and  therefore,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  difcharge  will  in  every  refpedl 
depend  much  upon  the  degree  of  inflam- 
mation thus  rai fed,  ,.  ,,, 

We 
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We  have  endeavoured  to  fhow  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work,  that  one  cer- 
tain efFetfl  of  inflammation  is  to  propel  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood  into  the  fmaller  fees  of  veifels  than 
naturally  they  are  intended  to  tranfmit. 
This,  when  it  occurs  in  vefTels  difcharging 
their  contents  into  ulcers,  and  efpecicilly 
■when  the  inflammation  is  confiderable,  will 
render  the  matter  very  different,  both  in 
colour,  fmell,  and  acrimony,  from  genuine 
pus,  which  we  have  already  demonftrated 
to  be  produced  from  pure  ferum  only. 

Upon  this  principle  it  is  evident  that 
many  of  the  varieties  of  matter  which  we 
meet  with  in  fores,  may  be  accounted  for: 
But  other  circumftances  iikewife  occur, 
which  have  fome  influence  in  producing 
many  of  the  alterations  that  are  obferved. 
The  degree  of  heat  efpecially,  in  Vv'hich  the 
part  is  kept,  as  will  afterwards  be  more 
particularly  remarked,  and  the  remora  of 
the  fluids  for  a  longer  or  fliorter  time  in 
the  cavities  of  fores,  mufl  have  no  fmall 
influence  in  many  refpedls,  but  efpecially 
K.  4  on 
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on  the  degrees  of  confiftency  obferved  in 
them. 

From  one  or  other  of  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  or  from  different  modifications  of  all 
of  them,  the  various  appearances  in  matter 
afforded  by  wotinds  and  ulcers,  are  very 
clearly  explained,  without  having  recourfe 
to  that  inexplicable  dodlrine  of  their  pre- 
exifting  in  the  fyftem.  But  although  the 
cafe  were  otherwife,  and  that  the  feveral 
differences  obferved  could  not  be  fo  eafily 
accounted  for ;  yet  that  tl%e^'depend  in  a 
great  meafure  on  {orat  peculiar  a£iion  or  con-, 
formation  of  the  veffels  in  the  part  affedled, 
feems  to  be  ftill  more  evident  and  probable 
than  any  other  opinion  hitherto  advanced; 
and  is  jufl  as  certain  as  a  great  many  cir- 
cumftances  under  our  daily  obfervation, 
that  we  cannot  in  any  manner  account  for, 
and  yet  have  no  fort  of  doubt  as  to  their 
|-eality. 

Thus,  in  what  manner  the  nerves,  which 
in  their  ftru(51:ure  are  all  fo  fimilar,  act  in 
|hp  produdlion  of  hearing,  viiion,   tafte, 

and 
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and  all  the  di£Ferent  fenfes,  is,  perhaps,  im* 
poffible  ever  to  determine;  as  is  alfo  the 
adion  of  the  liver,  fecretory. organs  of  the 
mouth,  ear,  &c.  in  producing  fluids  of 
fuch  different  natures  from  the  fame  mafs 
of  blood,  and  which  did  not  previoufly 
feem  to  exift  in  it :  Only  that  the  fads  arc 
fo,  nobody  pretends  to  doubt:  And  till 
the  contrary  is  evidently  demonllrated,  we 
have  the  fame  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
different  appearances  of  ulcers  with  refped 
to  the  varieties  of  matter  afforded  by  them, 
are  at  leaft  more  frequently  owing  to  fome 
of  the  local  caufes  we  have  enumerated, 
thaii  to  any  indifpofition  of  the  general 
mafs  of  blood, 

I  have  faid  more  frequently  only,  be- 
caufe  there  are,  no  doubt,  fome  particular 
cafes  of  fcurvy  and  of  other  putrid  difeafes, 
as  we  have  formerly  remarked,  in  which 
the  blood  is  fo  much  diffolved,  as  to  run 
off  by  ulcers  and  other  drains  in  the  form 
of  a  bloody  ichor :  fuch  cafes,  however, 
occur  very  rarely,  except  in  high  degrees 
(pf  the  true  fcurvy,  which  are  not  often 

met 
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met  with  in  any  country ;  and,  although 
they  were  more  frequent  than  they  really 
are,  they  could  never  account  for  all  the 
varieties  of  matter  afforded  by  ulcers. 

The  principal  obje<flion,  therefore,  that 
has  been  made  to  the  healing  of  long  con- 
tinued ulcers,  feems,  on  being  examined 
into,  to  be  no  better  founded  in  theory, 
than  it  is,  as  we  have  formerly  remarked, 
on  real  experience.  For,  although  it  has 
been  ftrongly  inculcated  by  the  generality 
of  authors,  never  to  attempt  the  cure  of 
fuch  fores;  yet  all  of  them  have  probably 
been  either  biaffed  by  that  favourite  opinion 
of  morbid  matter  in  the  fyllem ;  or,  a  few 
having  led  the  way  and  laid  down  prin- 
ciples, the  reft  have  indifcriminately  co- 
pied from  them,  without  having  recourfe 
to  experience. 

Nay,  we  even  imagine,  and  indeed  it  is 
pretty  evident,  that  long  continued  ulcers, 
inftead  of  proving  ferviceable  to  rhe  con- 
{litution,  are  not  unfrequently  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  rifk  and  danger. ,  Thus, 
it  is  very  common  for  ulcers  on  the  fhin 

and 
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and  other  parts  immediately  above  the 
bones,  to  penetrate  fo  deep  as  to  afFetl  the 
periofteum,  and  fometimes  even  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  bones  themfelves  ;  which  al- 
ways produce  very  troublefome  and  often 
dangerous  cariofiiies;  every  rifk  of  which 
is  avoided  by  having  recourfe  to  an  ifTue  in 
a  proper  fituation,  at  the  fame  time  that 
every  advantage  is  obtained  from  it  as  a 
drain. 

.  The  conftitutlon  muO:  likewife,  in  an- 
other refpecfl,  fufFer  much  more  from  the 
long  continuance  of  an  ulcer,  than  it  ever 
can  do  from  the  fubftitution  of  an  iffue : 
For  it  v^rill  furely  be  acknowledged,  that  a 
veryconfiderablepartof  the  matter  fecreted 
by  ulcers,  muft  be  again  taken  into  the 
fyflem  by  the  lymphatics;  and  when  it 
happens  to  be  of  a  corrofive  irritating  na- 
ture, which  in  old  fores  it  frequently  is, 
not  only  the  general  mafs  of  fluids,  bu£ 
even  the  folids  themfelves,  muft  thereby  in 
time  become  greatly  vitiated. 

Accordingly,  there  is  nothing  more  com- 
mon, than  very  troublefome  and  even  dan- 
gerous 
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gerous  obftrudlions  of  fuch  external  glands 
as  are  fituated  in  the  courfe  of  the  lym- 
phatics leading  from  fuch  ulcers ;  and  as 
the  glands  feated  internally  are  undoubt- 
edly, from  the  fame  caufe,  liable  to  the 
fame  fort  of  afFedions,  ic  furely  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that,  from  this  circumftance 
alone,  confiderable  danger  may  attend  a 
long  continued  ulcer. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  from  every  confi- 
deration,  both  with  refpecfl  to  convenience 
and  fafety,  the  cure  of  every  ulcer  ought 
to  be  attempted ;  and,  w^ith  the  previous 
caution  of  inferting  an  adequate  drain,  it 
may  always  be  done  without  any  kind  of 
rilk. 

This  much  it  was  thought  necefTary  to 
fay  in  general,  with  refpe(5l  to  the  pro- 
priety of  attempting  the  cure  of  ulcers  ; 
and  I  have  inlifted  the  longer  upon  this 
part  of  the  fubjedl,  as  the  opinion  generally 
received  of  it  appears  to  be  very  ill  found- 
ed, and  not  adopted  from  experience,  but 
from  hypothetical  reafoning  alone. 

When  the  healing  of  an  ulcer,  then,  is 
»  to 
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to  be  attempted,  the  method  to  be  purfued 
for  its  accomplifhment  mud  next  be  at- 
tended to.  By  almoft  every  author  who 
has  given  direcSlions  on  this  fubje(fl,  four 
different  ftates,  as  they  are  termed,  are  enu- 
merated, as  being  neceflary  for  an  ulcer  to 
go  through  in  its  progrefs  towards  a  cure, 
namely,  thofeof  digeftion,  deterlion,  incar*" 
nation,  and  cicatrifation ;  and  various  re- 
medies have  been  recommended  as  proper 
for  the  different  ftates,  and  for  thefe  only ; 
And,  upon  this  part  of  the  fubjedl,  it  may 
be  obferved,  authors  have  fpoken  with  as 
much  certainty  and  precifion,  as  if  every 
circumftance  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers 
could  be  regulated  at  difcretion. 

Thus  all  the  different  kinds  of  turpen** 
tines,  as  likewife  the  unguentum  ^gyptia- 
cum,  powders  and  tindlures  of  myrrh,  eu- 
phorbium,  aloes,  &c.  are  pointed  out  as 
digeflives  :  as  detergents,  ungaentum  ba- 
£licon,  linimentum  Arcaei,  mercurius  pre- 
cipitatus  ruber,  8cc. :  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote incarnation,  or  the  growth  of  new 
granulations,  powders  of  maftich,  thus,  See. : 

and 
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and  as  clcatrifers  to  accomplifli  the  cure, 
we  find  recommended  a  variety  both  of 
limple  and  compound  applications,  parti-*- 
cularly  all  the  aftringent  boles,  earths,  lime- 
water,  &c. 

Such  a  number  of  divifions,  however,  in 
the  feveral  ftates  or  ftages  of  ulcers,  with 
the  confequent  indications  of  cure,  and  re- 
medies recommended  for  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  thefe,  has  had  a  confiderable  ten- 
dency to  render  the  treatment  of  fuch  dif- 
orders  more  complicated  than  we  find  from 
more  late  obfervation  to  be  in  any  degree 
neceffary.  The  indications  pointed  out 
in  the  following  fe(5lions,  we  hope,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  juft  and  fimple ;  and  the  effecfls  of 
the  methods  of  cure  we  have  recommend- 
ed, will  probably  be  found  much  more 
confiderable  than  thofe  which  commonly 
refult  from  a  more  complex  treatment. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  particular  confi- 
deration  of  the  different  claiTes  and  fpecies 
of  ulcers ;  and  in  pointing  out  the  feveral 
diflindlions,  it  will  be  obferved,  as  we 
formerly  hinted,  that  they  are  obviou-s  cir^ 
I  eumftances 
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cumftances  only,  and  lach  as  at  the  fame 
time  indicate  and  require  (bme  peculiarity 
in  the  method  of  treatn!^.ent,  that  are  al- 
lowed to  have  any  influence  in  charaderir 
fing  a  fpecies. 

Thus,  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs,  will  all  of 
them  in  their  appearances,  be  found  very 
different  from  one  another ;  and  all  of  them 
will  likewife  require  fomething  peculiar  in 
the  method  of  cure:  And  again,  thofe  of 
the  fecond  clafs,  it  is  prefumed,  are  equally 
well  diftinguifhed,  and  by  fimilar  circum- 
fiances,  not  only  from  one  another,  but 
from  every  one  that  with  propriety  could 
be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  prece- 
ding clafs. 

In  the  firft  divifion  of  ulcers  we  compre- 
hend, as  was  formerly  remarked,  all  fuch 
as  are  merely  local,  and  that  are  not  con- 
nedled  with  any  diforder  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  ;  and,  in  this  view  we  mean  to  confi- 
der  the  following  different  fpecies,  viz, 

1.  The  fimple  purulent  ulcer. 

2.  The  fimple  vitiated  ulcer. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  fungous  ulcer. 

4.  The  finuous  ulcer. 

5.  The  callous  ulcer. 

6.  The  carious  ulcer. 

7.  The  cancerous  ;  and, 

8.  The  cutaneous  ulcer. 

In  the  fecond  clafs  of  ulcers  all  fuch  fores 
are  meant  to  be  included  as  are  the  con* 
fequence  of,  or  that  are  conneded  with,  any 
diforder  of  the  fyftem.  The  different  fpe- 
cies  of  which  are,  the  venereal — the  fcor- 
butic — and  fcrophulous  ulcers. 

It  is  propofed,  as  being  firfl  in  order,  to 
go  through  the  confideration  of  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  fores  contained  in  the  firft  clafs; 
and  to  proceed  afterwards,  in  courfe,  to 
thofe  enumerated  in  the  fecond  divifion. 


S  E  C< 
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SECTION    IL 

,  Ohfervations  on  thefimple  Purulent  Ulcer^ 


§  u  Of  the  Symptoms,  Caufes,  and  Frognofis,  of 
'     thefimpk  Purulent  Ulcer, 

BY  the  fimple  purulent  ulcer,  is  meant, 
that  fpecies  of  fore,  which  is  entirely 
a  local  afTedlion,  and  is  attended  with  a 
very  inconfiderable  degree  of  pain  and  in- 
flammation, whilft  the  difcharge  afforded 
by  it  is  always  of  a  mild  purulent  nature, 
and  of  a  proper  confiflence. 

This  fpecies  of  ulcer  is  fixed  upon  as  the 
firft  to  be  treated  of,  from  its  being  the 
moft  fimple  that  can  occur,  both  in  its 
fymptoms  and  method  of  cure.  And, 
as  it  is  to  the  flate  of  fuch  an  ulcer 
that  every  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder 
X.  muft 
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mufl  be  reduced  before  a  permanent  cure 
can  be  obtained^  we  fliall  be  more  particu- 
lar in  our  obfervations  with  refpedl  to  it  than 
otherwife  might  be  neceffary :  When  we 
come  too  to  treat  of  the  different  varieties  of 
ulcers,  if  the  treatment  of  thefe  fhall  at  any 
time  coincide  with  that  which  we  are  now 
eonfidering,  proper  references,  in  order  to 
prevent  repetitions,  will  always  be  made  to 
what  may  be  here  advanced. 

Together  with  the  circvimftances  already 
mentioned  in  the  definition  of  this  fpecies 
of  ulcer,  it  is  not  improper  here  to  remark, 
that  the  granulations  which  arife  in  it  are 
of  ^  firm,  frefh,  red,  healthy  appearance  ; 
and,  if  no  unforefeen  accident  occurs,  the 
cure,  in  general,  goes  on  regularly,  and 
without  interruption,  till  a  cicatrix  is  pro- 
duced. 

In  eonfidering  the  origin  of  the  diforder^ 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  even  this,  the  mofl 
fimple  fpecies  of  ulcer,  may  be  produced 
by  a  great  variety  of  canfes;  but,  from  the 
definition  we  have  given  of  it,  it  will  be 
mnderflood,  that  they  mufl  all  be  fuch  as 
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adl  merely  by  producing  a  local  afFedion 
without  in  the  ieafl  difordering  the  fy- 

ftem. 

In  this  view  we  are  to  confider  wounds 
bf  all  kinds  that  do  not  immediately  unite 
without  the  formation  of  matter;  and  this 
whether  they  may  have  been  attended  with 
lofs  of  fubftance  or  not.  Under  this  head 
we  may  rank  all  chirurgical  operations 
attended  with  incifion  into  any  part  of  the 
body* 

Among  other  caulfes  of  fuch  ulcers,  muft 
be  mentioned,  burns,  in  whatever  manner 
they  may  be  produced,  whether  by  fire, 
aquafortis,  fcalding  liquids,  &c.;  alfo  brui- 
fes ;  and  in  fhort^  every  external  accident 
that  terminates  in  fuppuration,  with  ani 
Opening  as  a  confequence  of  it. 

We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  in- 
tend to  affert,  that  a  fimple  purulent  ulcer 
is  always  a  neceiTary  and  an  immediate 
confequence  of  the  different  circumflances 
we  have  enumerated  ;  for  the  very  reverfe 
of  this  is  frequently  found  to  take  place* 
Thus  burns,  efpecially,  are  fometimes 
L  2  known 
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known  to  produce  very  troublefome  vitia- 
ted ulcers ;  and  bruifes,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  caufes  we  have  mentioned,  are  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  the  fame  efFedl. 
It  is  only  contended,  that  fome  one  or  other 
of  them  may  in  general  be  confidered  as 
the  primary  or  original  caufe  of  fuch  ul- 
cers, independent  of  any  appearances  they 
may  exhibit  before  they  are  brought  into 
the  iimple  purulent  ftate. 

With  refpedl  to  the  prognofis  in  this  fpe- 
cies  of  ulcer,  it  Ihould  almoft  in  every  in- 
flance  be  exceedingly  favourable;  more  or 
lefs  fo,  according  as  there  is  a  lefs  or  a 
greater  lofs  of  fubftance,  and  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  fore  and  habit  of  body 
of  the  patient.  Thefe  circumftances  being 
attended  to,  together  with  what  has  already 
been  mentioned  upon  ulcers  in  general, 
there  will  never  remain  any  doubt  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  prognoftic. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  particular  in- 
vefligation  of  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
the  cure  of  a  fimple  ulcer,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  offer  a  few  general  obfervations 

upon 
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upon  the  manner  in  which  nature  feems  to 
operate  in  accomplifhing  the  cure  of  fores, 
as  alfo  on  the  efFeds  of  fuch  affiftance  as 
may  be  afforded  by  art  for  elFeding  the 
lame  purpofe. 

§  2.  Remarks  on  the  Growth  of  new  Parts  in 
Sores, 

There  is  evidently  in  every  ulcer,  in  its 
progrefs  towards  a  cure,  a  growth  of  parts 
that  tends  confiderably  to  diminifh  any 
vacancy  the  complaint  or  accident  may 
have  occafioned.  This  fubflance,  from  the 
granulated  form  it  alFumes,  has  been  ge- 
nerally termed  Granulations  j  and  it  ap- 
pears, in  every  wound,  in  larger  or  fmaller 
proportions,  according  as  the  patient  is 
young  or  old,  healthy  or  otherwife;  in  fa 
much  that,  in  young  plethoric  people,  the 
increafe  of  parts  is  often  fo  conliderable,  as 
to  rife  above  the  lev^l  of  the  neighbouring 
teguments,  and  to  require  the  ufe  of  dif- 
ferent cauftic  applications  with  a  view  to 
reprefs  it, 

L  3  When 
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When  any  lofs  of  fubftance  that  may 
have  been  produced,  is  thus,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  fapplied,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
cure  confifts  in  the  formation  of  a  cicatri^t. 
This  is  efFeded,  either  when  nature  alone 
produces  an  exficcation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
furface  of  fuch  granulations  as  had  beeri 
previoufly  raifed,  and  in  that  rnanner  form§ 
a  kind  of  cuticle  or  fcarf-lkin;  or,  it  is  ob- 
tained by  art  from  the  ufe  qf  drying  aftriri- 
gent  applications. 

By  the  formation  of  new  parts^  or  gra- 
nulations, it  is  not  here,  or  wherever  the 
term  may  be  made  ufe  pf,  meant  to  in- 
finuate,  that  we  fuppofe  real  mufcular  or 
other  organifed  parts  are  ever  regenerated 
in  thofe  wounds  or  ulcers  wherein  they 
have  been  deftroyed;  but  merely  to  ex- 
prefs  that  produdion,  which,  if  the  con- 
flitution  be  found,  always  takes  place  to  a 
certain  degree  in  ulcers  attended  with  lofs 
of  fubftance. 

The  real  nature  of  this  produ6lion  is 
not,  perhaps,  eaiily  to  be  determined:  but^ 
from  its  feveral  appearances^  it  is  obvioufly 

very 
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very  vafcular;  from  which  it  is  probable, 
that  itconfifts  in  an  elongation  or  extenfion 
of  the  fmall  blood-vefTels  that  have  been 
divided,  with  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
inorganic  cellular  fubftance;  which,  again, 
is  mod  probably  formed  by  a  matter  fe- 
creted  from  the  mouths  of  fuch  veffels, 
and  which  ferves  chiefly  as  their  fupport  or 
means  of  conne(5lion. 

"We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that 
any  very  exteniive  lofs  of  fubftance  is  ever 
to  be  entirely  filled  up  in  this  manner :  for 
although,  in  particular  circumftances,  na-^ 
ture  does  effedl  the  repair  of  very  confider- 
able  accidental  lofTcs;  yet,  in  general,  her 
operations  of  this  kind  are  very  limited. 
In  youth,  indeed,  before  the  different  parts 
have  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  while 
the  feveral  velTels  are  yet  daily  extending 
themfelves,  confiderable  lofTes  are,  often, 
almoft  completely  repaired :  but  we  ought 
not,  even  at  this  period  of  life,  to  attribute, 
as  prad.ltioners  commonly  do,  fuch  cures 
entirely  to  the  growth  of  new  parts  j  for  on 
refle(5lion  it  appears  very  evident,  that  a  cir- 
eumftance  of  a  quite  oppoiite  nature  al-^ 
L  4  ways 
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ways  contributes  in  a  confiderable  degree 
to  their  accomplifhment. 


§  3.  The  Decay  of  the  c@nt'iguoi(s  found  Parts  ^  is 
a  neceffary  circumjlance  in  the  cure  of  V leers . 

Thus,  though  in  the  healing  of  every 
nicer,  whether  it  be  attended  with  lofs  of 
fubftance  or  not,  a  growth  of  new  parts,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  generally  takes 
place  to  a  certain  degree;  yet  the  greateft 
part  of  the  vacancies,  which  in  thefe  cafes 
always  occur,  is  evidently  more  diminifhed 
by  the  decay  or  decreafe  of  the  divided 
parts  that  remain,  than  by  any  other  caufe. 
Indeed,  the  efFe(5l  with  refpecl  to  a  cure  is 
ultimately  the  fame  as  if  all  fuch  deficien- 
cies were  actually  fupplied  with  a  new  fub- 
ftance :  for,  if  the  cavity  of  an  ulcer  be  di^ 
minifhed,  or  even  entirely  annihilated,  by 
the  fubfiding  or  wafting  away  of  the  parts 
with  which  it  is  furrounded,  there  is  then 
no  kind  of  neceftity  for  the  formation  of 
others:  And,  in  effect,  cures  are  often  ob- 
tained, efpepially  in  old  people,  without 

any 
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any  evident  growth  of  parts  whatever,  and 
this  too  in  very  conliderable  and  extenfive 
ulcers. 

This  part  of  nature's  procefs  in  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  a  certain  degree  obvious 
even  in  the  fmallefb  fores :  but  the  larger 
the  ulcer,  the  more  evident  always  it  ap- 
pears; and  particularly  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly remarkable  in  the  cure  of  that  very 
extenfive  ulcer,  which  commonly  remains 
after  the  amputation  of  any  of  the  extre- 
mities, efpecially  of  the  thigh. 

In  thefe  inftances,  indeed,  there  is  never 
any  confiderable  formation  of  new  parts 
obferved  to  take  place ;  and  the  cure  al- 
ways advances,  jufl in  proportion  as  thefkin 
is  allowed  to  contradl  by  the  wafting  away 
or  decreafe  of  the  parts  which  it  furrounds : 
and  fuch  a  decay,  or  diminution  of  bulk, 
is  not,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  confined  to  one 
fet  of  parts  only ;  but  extends  equally  to 
all,  the  bones  perhaps  only  excepted. 

Thus,  after  the  cure  of  a  ftump,  every 
vefTel,  even  the  largeft,  is  almoft  entirely 
obliterated  for  a  confiderable  extent:  at 

3  leaft 
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leaft  nothing  is  found  to  remain  of  them 
but  the  thin  membranes  that  compofed 
their  coats,  now  fhrunk  into  very  fmall 
inconfiderable  cords ;  the  fibres  of  the  dif- 
ferent mufcles  are,  in  the  fame  manner, 
greatly  diminifhed  ;  and  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance  feems  frequently  to  be  almoft  en- 
tirely annihilated.  I  have  happened  to 
meet  with  feveral  opportunities  of  difre(5l- 
ing  the  ftumps  of  patients  after  death,  and 
the  appearances  were  uniformly  as  is  here 
related. 

There  is  yet  another  cafe  of  ulcer,  \xx 
which  the  cure  feems  with  dill  greater  pro- 
bability to  be  chiefly  efFetSled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fame  caufe.  In  a  large  in- 
cifed  wound,  with  little  or  no  lofs  of  fub- 
flance,  its  edges,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  become  greatly  fwelled  and 
tumefied  ;  they  are  thereby  kept  at  a  con- 
liderable  diftance  from  each  other,  and  the 
whole  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  large 
foul  ulcer.  In  this  fituation  it  would  re- 
main for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  if 
it  fhould  either  be  negledted,  or  treated  with 

acrid 
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acrid  Irritating  applications :  As  foon,  how- 
ever, as  by  warm  emollient  poultices,  and 
other  proper  dreffings,  a  free  difcharge  of 
pus  is  obtained,  theinflammationdiminiflies 
= — the  fwelling  of  the  fides  of  the  ulcer  fub- 
fides—and  the  fore  gradually  contrads  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  its  edges,  which  before 
were  much  feparated,  are  now  brought 
near  to  one  another. 

The  fame  phenomenon  is  obfervable  ia 
a  remarkable  degree,  in  the  cure  of  every 
ulcer  attended  with  much  inflammation; 
where  a  great  part  of  the  treatment  con- 
fids  in  removing  the  pain,  irritation,  and 
fwelling,  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  always  takes 
place. 

Every  fmall  boil  is  found  to  exhibit  the 
fame  appearances :  On  a  boil  being  laid 
ppen,  an  ulcer  is  always  left,  and  the  cure 
depends  chiefly  on  the  removal  of  the  in- 
flammation and  fwelling  of  the  furround- 
ing  parts. 

Thefe,  however,  it  may  be  faid,  are  only 
inftances  of  preternatural  fwellings,  per- 
haps originally  exciced  by  the  prefence  of 
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fome  acrid  irritating  caufe ;  upon  the  re- 
moval of  which,  they  may  be  expecfled  to 
fubfide,  and  the  ulcers  occafioned  by  them 
to  contracSl  and  heal,  The  fame  circum- 
ftance,  however,  has  been  fhown  to  take 
place  even  with  refpecfl  to  the  fubflance  of 
found  parts ;  pardcularly,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  after  the  amputation  of  a 
member;  the  blood- vefTels,  nerves,  and 
mufcles,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  being  conftantly 
found  to  fufFer  a  very  confiderable  decay. 
The  fame  thing  is  like  wife  known  to 
happen  in  all  deep  tranfverfe  wounds  that 
penetrate  through  the  different  mufcles,  fo 
as  to  reach  the  bone  :  for  a  cure,  in  thefe 
cafes,  is  feldom  to  be  obtained  by  the  firfl: 
intention,  efpecially  when  any  lofs  of  fub- 
flance has  been  produced.  In  the  cure  of 
ulcers  which  remain  after  fuch  wounds,  an 
evident  decay  of  the  extremities  of  the  di- 
vided parts  always  takes  place :  and  what 
Ihows  it  in  a  remarkable  manner  is,  that, 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  vacancies  occafioned 
by  the  wounds  are  never  fo  large  and  con- 
fpicuous  immediately  after  the  cure,  while 

the 
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the  patient  yet  remains  lean  and  emaciated, 
as  they  afterwards  become,  when  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  by  the  recovery  of  health 
and  appetite,  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and, 
among  others,  thofe  which  have  been  di- 
vided, come  in  a  great  meafure  to  regain 
their  former  bulk;  and  when,  accordingly, 
all  vacancies  that  have  been  occafioned  by 
fach  wounds  appear  to  be  more  confider- 
able. 

When,  indeed,  a  wound  penetrates  only 
into  the  cellular  membrane,  or  does  not 
entirely  divide  the  mufcles,  the  cavity  pro- 
duced by  it,  does,  no  doubt,  in  the  courfe 
of  time,  gradually  diminiih,  fo  as  fome- 
times  to  difappear  altogether.  This,  how- 
ever, is  in  confequence  of  the  parts  below 
extending  in  their  diameters ;  which,  in  the 
other  cafe  we  have  fuppofed,  of  a  wound 
with  lofs  of  fubflance  penetrating  to  the 
bone,  never  can  happen. 

This  opinion,  with  refpedl  to  the  cure  of 
wounds  depending  in  a  great  meafure  upon 
the  decay  of  the  furrounding  parts,  was 
lirft  introduced  by  a  very  ingenious  French 

pra«flitioner 
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pratflitioner  Mr  Fabre:  and,  like  every  new 
dodlrine,  it  has  by  fome  been  denied  to 
have  any  fort  of  influence;  whilfl,  by 
others,  much  more  remarkable  efFecfis  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  than,  on  examination, 
it  will  be  found  intitled  to. 

Thus  Mr  Fabre,  and  Mr  Louis  another 
furgeon  of  eminence  in  Paris,  afTert,  that 
wounds  of  every  kind  which  do  not  heal 
by  the  firft  intention,  are  ciired  entirely  by 
an  afFaifement,  as  they  term  it,  or  a  wa- 
fting away  of  the  extremities  of  fuch  parts 
as  have  been  divided;  and  they  abfolutely 
affirm,  that  there  never  does  occur  any 
lading  production  of  new  parts  in  the  heal- 
ing of  fores  *. 

Such  an  afTertion,  however,  is  ^htirely 
contradidlory  to  daily  experience ;  and 
feems  to  be  merely  the  confequence  of  a 
lively  imagination  entering  keenly  into  the 
fupport  of  a  favourite  dodlrine :  for,  altho' 
it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  a  very  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  cure  in  every  ulcer, 
efpecially  in  old  people,  is  effedled  by  the 
t  caufe 

*  Vid.  Memoirea  de  i'Acad^mie  de  Chirurgiej  torn.  4v 
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caufe  we  have  afligned;  yet  few  pradi- 
tioners  will,  probably,  deny,  that  in  many 
inftances,  particularly  in  young  people, 
very  coniiderable  produdlions  occur  of  that 
vafcular  fubftance  we  have  formerly  de- 
fcribed ;  infomuch  that  it  is  fometimes  a 
very  troublefome  matter  to  fupprefs  fuch 
excrefcences,  fo  as  to  keep  them  within 
proper  limits. 

As  a  farther  confirmation  that  a  growth 
of  new  parts  does,  to  a  certain  degree,  fre- 
quently occur,  many  very  remarkable  in- 
ftances might  be  mentioned  from  different 
authors,  of  deep  and  extenfive  lofles  being 
almoft  entirely  repaired  by  nature.  It 
would  here,  however,  be  very  foreign  to 
our  purpofe,  and  efpecially  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  leaft  neceiTary ;  for  by 
every  candid  praditioner  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  fuch  occurrences  are  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

Though  the  opinion,  however,  cannot 
be  admited  in  fuch  an  extenfive  latitude 
as  thofe  who  introduced  it  might  incline ; 
yety  from  the  feveral  arguments  we  have 

advanced^ 
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advanced,  it  will  appear  to  have  at  leaft  a 
confiderable  fliare  in  the  cure  of  every  ul- 
cer; and  from  all  that  has  been  faid  with 
refpedl  to  it,  this  inference,  we  think,  may 
be  drawn,  that  although  the  generality 
of  ulcers  are  fupplied  with  a  fpecies  of  new 
produdion,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  the  cure  * 
of  all  fuch  diforders  depends  very  much 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  furrounding 
fkin,  in  confequence  of  the  parts  lying  be- 
low it  fubfiding  or  diminifhing  in  bulk. 

This,  when  there  has  been  any  preter- 
natural tumefadlion  induced,  as  frequently 
happens  in  a  particular  manner  in  fcro- 
phulous  fores,  is  effedled  merely  by  the 
difcuffion  of  fuch  fwellings;  but  in  others 
that  are  attended  with  a  real  lofs  of  fub- 
ftance,  the  extremities  of  even  the  found 
remaining  parts,  muft,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  undergo  very  confiderable  di- 
minutions. 


§4- 
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§  4i  Of  the  Effe^s  of  Comprejjlm  in  the  Cure  of 

Ulcers. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter,  a  very 
material  piece  of  pradlice,  which  we  find  to 
have  been  long  ago  known  to  pra6litionerSj 
but  whi<:h  of  late  has,  for  no  evident  rea- 
fon,  however,  been  almoft  entirely  laid 
afide,  comes  to  be  clearly  accounted  for:  I 
mean,  the  ufe  of  the  laced  flocking  in  ul- 
cers of  the  legs;  which j  by  Wifeman  and 
many  other  old  writers,  is  much  recom- 
mended, with  a  view  to  prevent  thofe  cede- 
matous  fwellings  to  which  patients  with 
fuch  diforders  are  commonly  liable. 

With  this  view,  the  laced  flocking  is  no 
doubt  to  be  confidered  as  the  mofl  efFe(5lual 
remedy;  but  it  has,  in  all  fuch  cafes^  I  am 
perfuaded,  been  much  more  frequently  o£ 
fervice^  by  ferving  to  promote  that  dimi- 
nutipn  of  the  adjoining  parts,  which  we 
have  already  fliown  to  be  fo  necelTary  for 
the  cure  of  every  ulcer :  As  in  this  refpecf^ 
it  acls  merely  by  the  degree  of  compreffion 
M  afforded  3 
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afforded,  it  muft  evidently  prove  equally 
ferviceable  in  whatever  part  of  the  body 
fores  may  be  fituated ;  and  accordingly,  I 
have  conflantly  found,  that  ulcers  in  the 
arm,  and  wherever  a  continued  gentle 
preffure  could  be  applied,  have  received 
more  benefit  from  an  application  of  this 
kind,  than  from  all  the  other  remedies  ufu- 
ally  employed. 

As  it  is  the  preffure  therefore  only,  which 
in  fuch  cafes  is  wanted,  it  is  mofl  conveni- 
ently made,  both  in  the  legs  and  elfewhere, 
by  means  of  a  pretty  broad  roller  applied 
tpiraliy,  if  neceffary  from  the  extremity  of 
the  member,  to  a  little  above  the  difeafed 
part ;  but  when  no  oedematous  fwelUngs 
occur,  it  generally  proves  fufEcient  to  make 
the  roller  pafs  from  about  three  inches  be- 
low the  fore,  to  two  or  three  inches  above 
it.  In  ulcers  of  the  legs  the  roller  fhould 
commence  at  the  toes,  and  fhould  be  carried 
to  the  knee  joint,  or  at  leaft  to  two  inches 
above  the  fores :  and,  even  in  ulcers  of  the 
thighs,  if  any  oedomatous  fwelling  oc- 
curs in  the  leg,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  the 

bandage 
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bandage  fliould  commence  at  the  toes ;  but 
when  the  leg  is  altogether  free  from  fwell- 
ing,  this  is  feldom  found  to  be  neceflary. 
By  means  of  a  roller,  comprefTion  can  be 
made  more  diredlly  on  any  particular  part, 
than  with  the  laced  flocking ;  it  is  more 
conveniently  applied  too,  and  it  generally 
gives  lefs  uneafinefs  to  the  patient.  It  is 
likewife  more  eaiily  obtained:,  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  fitting  a  laced  flocking,  with  that 
exadlnefs  which  this  application  requires, 
is  fo  great,  that  very  few  tradefmen  are  cap- 
able of  making  it;  whereas  a  roller  may  at 
all  times  be  eafily  procured. 

Rollers,  for  this  purpofe,  ought  to  be 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  broad ;  and 
on  experience  it  is  found,  that  they  anfwer 
better  when  made  of  thin  flannel  of  the 
Spanifh  or  Welch  kind,  than  of  any  other 
article.  This  not  only  keeps  the  parts 
warmer  than  linen,  which,  in  ulcers  of 
every  kind,  proves  commonly  ferviceable; 
but  the  foftnefs  and  elafticity  of  the  flan- 
nel prevents  it  from  fretting  and  galling 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied;  an  incon- 
M  2  venience 
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venience  frequently  experienced  from  li- 
nen bandages. 

In  the  application  of  fuch  a  bandage,  it 
will  readily  be  iinderftood,  that  it  lliquld 
always  be  done  in  fuch  a  manner  as  par- 
ticularly to  fupport  the  fkin,  fo  as  to  occa- 
sion as  near  a  conjuncflion  as  poflible  of 
the  edges  of  the  fore.  For  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  never  occurs  any  pro- 
dudlion  of  new  j[kin,  or  even  elongation 
of  the  old,  as  much  as  can  be  eafily  faved 
fhould  always  be  brought  to  cover  fuch 
parts  as  by  its  retradlion  may  have  been 
denuded;  for  all  fuch  as  remain  uncovered, 
have  afterwards  for  their  protection  a  thin 
fcarf-fldn  only,  which,  in  ftrength,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  circumftance,  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  cutis  vera. 

From  a  due  attention  to  this  point,  much 
more  afliflance  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  cure 
of  wounds  and  ulcers  than  is  commonly 
imagined :  for,  in  by  far  the  greatefl  num- 
ber of  iituations,  every  wound  not  attended 
with  much  lofs  of  fubftance  may  be 
brought  to  heal  by  the  re-union  of  the  di- 
vided 
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vided  parts;  which,  in  every  cafe  that  caa 
occur,  is  by  much  the  mofl  eligible  me- 
thod of  cure.  When  this  can  be  properly 
accompliflied  immediately  upon  a  wound 
being  inflidled,  it  fhould  always  be  done : 
but  very  often,  when  that  precaution  has 
either  at  firft  been  negledled,  or  when  it 
has  not  then  been  practicable  from  a  too 
great  retradlion  of  the  parts,  it  may  fre- 
quently b6  efFecfled  afterwards  in  a  later 
period  of  the  diforder. 

For,  in  large  wounds,  when  in  the  fpace 
of  about  fourteen  days  a  full  fuppuration 
has  come  on,  and  the  inflammation  which 
originally  took  place  has  in  a  great  meafure 
fubfided,  the  fides  of  fuch  wounds,  or  ul- 
cers as  they  then  are,  may  by  proper  com- 
preflion  be  either  entirely  united,  or  at 
leafl  brought  fo  far  to  approach  one  ano- 
ther, as  greatly  to  diminifh  any  vacancy 
that  at  firfl  took  place ;  a  circumflance 
which  renders  the  cure  of  fuch  complaints 
much  more  fliort  and  eafy  than  it  is  other- 
v/ife  found  to  be. 

In  the  application  of  comprefTion,  for 
M  3  the 
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the  purpofe  we  have  mentioned,  it  will  be 
underftood,  from  what  we  have  faid  al- 
ready, that  it  is  not  to  be  employed  in  any 
fpecies  of  ulcer  while  apy  confiderable  de- 
gree of  inflammation  remains ;  but  as  foon 
as  that  fymptom  is  pretty  much  removed, 
it  may  always  be  put  in  pradlice  with  the 
greateft  fafety. 

The  remedy  of  which  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ing,  namely,  comprefTion,  proves  fo  gene- 
rally ufeful  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  that  after 
the  inflammatory  flage  of  fores  is  over,  it 
ought  in,  perhaps,  every  inftance  to  be  em- 
ployed: Cures  may  no  doubt  be  efFedled 
by  other  methods  ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  in  the  molt  troublefome  of  all 
fores,  habitual  ulcers  of  the  legs,  more 
lading  cures  may  in  general  be  obtained 
by  a  proper  application  of  prefTure,  than 
by  any  other  means  with  which  pradli^ 
tioners  are  as  yet  acquainted. 

The  other  moft  remarkable  part  of  the 
procefs  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
confifts,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  in 
the  formation  of  a  certain  kind  of  new  fub- 

ftancei 
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fiance;  the  produdion  of  which  we  in 
fome  meafure  attempted  to  explain,  by  fup- 
pofing  it  to  confift  in  an  extenfion  of  the 
divided  vefTels,  with  a  coniiderable  increafe 
of  cellular  fubftance.  This,  in  a  found 
healthy  ftate,  appears,  in  every  fore,  in  the 
form  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  fmali 
tubercles,  of  a  bright,  frefh  red  complexion, 
and  in  general  of  a  tolerably  firm  organi- 
fation* 

As,  in  difeafed  flates  of  the  body,  thefe 
tubercles  or  granulations  put  on  very  dif- 
ferent appearances,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  the  complaint  with  which 
they  happen  to  be  conneded,  fuch  peculia- 
rities as  are  thereby  occaiioned  in  the  fevcral 
fpecies  of  ulcer  enumerated  in  the  enfuing 
fedlions  will  be  all  particularly  taken  no- 
tice of;  as  will  like  wife  the  various  me- 
thods of  afTifting  nature,  not  only  in  the 
corredlion  of  the  difeafed  ftates  of  fuch 
productions,  but  in  promoting  a  firm  and 
healthy  growth;  for  although  this  is  chief- 
ly to  be  confidered  as  the  work  of  nature, 
yet  art  in  different  circumftances  is  fre- 
M  4  fjuently 
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quently  able  to  afford  her  very  conlider* 
able  afTiftance. 

Though  the  means  necefTary  for  this 
purpofe  will  be  afterwards "  particularly 
pointed  out,  it  will  not  be  improper,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  make  a  few  obfervations  with 
refpeCl  to  their  general  tendency,  fo  that 
the  operation  of  all  of  them  may  be  then 
more  readily  under  flood. 

$  S^  Of  the  Advantages  t^  he  obtained  from  Art, 
in  the  Production  of  Granulations  in  fores* 

The  principal  advantage  which  in  this 
refpedl  accrues  from  art  in  the  cure  of 
fores,  is  the  removal  of  fuch  caufes  as  tend 
to  retard  the  natural  exertions  of  the  fyf- 
teai ;  and  although  the  different  obflruc-* 
tions  which  nature  meets  with  in  her  pro- 
grefs  are  exceedingly  various,  yet  they 
^lay  all  with  propriety  enough  be  reduced 
to  two  general  heads,  namely,  to  fuch  as 
may  be  confidered  entirely  as  of  an  inter- 
nal nature,  and  to  thofe  again  which  ope- 
rate ixierely  as  external  or  local  caufes. 

Of 
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Of  the  former  kind  are,  every  general 
diforder  to  which  the  conftitution  is  liable  ; 
as  it  is  bj  experience  found,  that  a  found 
healthy  ftate  of  the  fyftem  only,  is  capable 
of  producing  proper  granulations. 

Thus  the  cure  of  fuch  uclers  as  occur  in 
lues  venerea,  fcrophula,  and  fcurvy,  can 
never  be  properly  efFecfted  unlefs  the  ge- 
neral affedion  of  the  habit  be  firft  cor- 
redled. 

A  low  emaciated  ftate  of  the  fyflem  too, 

proceeding  either  from  a  very  poor  diet, 

or  from  immoderate  evacuations,  is  found 

to  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  new 

parts:  For,  as  the  fupply  of  fuch  accidental 

lolTes  as  occur  in  fores,  muft  render  it  ne- 

ceiTary  to  fupply  the  fyflem  with  a  larger 

proportion  of  nutritious  matter  than  is  re- 

quifite  when  there  are  no  lofTes  or  defici- 

ences  to  be  repaired,  if  a  patient  in  fuch  a 

fituation  be  kept  upon  a  low  allowance  in 

point  of  diet,  and  efpecially  if  at  the  fame 

time  the  difcharge  from  the  ulcer  is  confider- 

able,   the  repair  of  any  deficiences  mufb, 

iji  fuch  circumllances,  it  is  evident,  go  on 

much 
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much  more  flowly  than  when  the  contrary 
of  thefe  occur.  And  in  fadl  we  find,  though 
a  very  plethoric  habit  of  body,  with  a  full 
allowance  of  heating  nourifhing  diet,  is  not 
proper  for  the  cure  of  any  kind  of  fores ; 
yet  that  an  emaciated  flate,  and  a  low  de- 
bilitating regimen,  prove  equally  preju- 
dicial. 

A  middle  courfe,  therefore,  fliould  in  all 
fuch  cafes  be  obferved,  and  the  patien 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  lituation  at  leaft  not 
much  more  reduced  than  that  of  his  ordi- 
nary or  natural  health.  [But  this  circum- 
llance  muft  in  a  great  meafure  be  regula- 
ted by  the  particular  exigences  of  every 
cafe :  for,  in  fome  patients  of  a  highly  in- 
flammatory diathefis,  every  fcratch  almofl 
is  apt  to  inflame  and  become  troublefome ; 
fo  that,  when  ulcers  of  any  magnitude  oc- 
cur in  this  flate  of  the  fyflem,  it  is  often 
necefTary  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  very  low 
allowance. 

Others,  again,  of  a  contrary  habit  of  bo- 
dy, who  have  been  much  reduced,  and  who 
have  no  particular  tendency  to  inflamma- 

A  torv 
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tory  complaints,  very  frequently  bear,  and 
receive  much  benefit  from,  more  nourifli- 
ing  foods  than  they  were  formerly  accu- 
flomed  to ;  fo  that  it  mufl  always  depend 
on  thejudgmentof  thepradlitioner,  to  point 
out  fuch  a  regimen  as  may  feem  beft  fuited 
to  the  particular  fituation  of  every  patient. 

The  local  obftrudlions,  again,  which  oc- 
cur to  the  formation  of  new  parts  in  ulcers, 
are  of  various  kinds :  but  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  two  general  divifions  ;  namely, 
to  fuch  as  a6l  folely  in  a  mechanical  man- 
ner by  exciting  irritation ;  and  thofe  that 
are  evidently  of  a  corrofive  nature. 

From  daily  experience,  it  is  found,  that 
granulations  in  fores,  are,  ceteris  paribus, 
always  mod  quickly  formed  when  the  part 
is  kept  entirely  free  from  pain ;  and,  when 
duly  attended  to,  the  reafon  of  this  ap- 
pears fucfficiently  obvious.  For  whatever 
proves  the  caufe  of  much  uneafinefs,  mufl 
excite  in  the  extremities  of  the  divided  vef- 
fels,  as  irritation  does  in  every  fenfitive 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  a  preternatural 
degree  of  aiflion  or  flridure  5  which  is  a 

ftate 
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flate  entirely  oppofite  to  what  we  have 
lliown  to  be  the  moft  favourable  for  the 
produflion  of  new  parts ;  for  as  this  very 
probably  depends,  as  we  have  elfewhere 
remarked,  on  an  elongation  of  the  divided 
vefTels,  the  more  eafy  and  lax  thefe  are  pre- 
ferved,  the  more  readily  always  will  fuch 
an  exteniion  advance. 

And  we  do  accordingly  find,  that  what^ 
ever  tends  to  keep  up  any  confiderable  in- 
flammation in  fores,  has  a  certain  effedl  in 
putting  a  total  flop  to  the  produc^lion  of 
granulations. 

Hence  the  neceffity  of  removing  from 
wounds  and  ulcers,  every  extraneous  body, 
or  whatever  tends  to  produce  irritation ; 
and  from  the  fame  circumftance  is  ac- 
counted for  the  great  advantage  of  dreiling 
feldom,  and  of  ufing  mild  fimple  applica- 
tions, inftead  of  following  the  pracflice 
which  formerly  prevailed,  of  dreffing  much 
more  frequently,  and  that  too  with  very 
complex  irritating  ointments  and  wa{hes. 

The  other  fet  of  local  caufes  that  tend  to 
obftrudl  the  formation  of  new  granula- 
tions. 
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tions,  and  which  were  faid  to  be  of  a  cor- 
roiive  nature,  are  chiefly  all  thofe  vitiated 
difcharges,  which,  by  negledl  or  improper 
management,  are  fo  apt  to  occur  in  every 
ulcer.  For,  almoft  every  kind  of  matter 
afforded  by  fores,  that  differs  much  in  its 
nature,  either  in  colour  or  confidence, 
from  mild  and  good  pus,  poffefFes  con- 
ftantly  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  acrimony 
or  caufticity ;  which  in  fome  cafes  is  fo 
very  remarkable,  that  not  only  the  granu- 
lations are  corroded  and  prevented  by  it 
from  riling,  but  even  the  neighbouring 
found  parts  are  often  greatly  injured. 

In  all  fuch  diforders,  the  principal  inten- 
tion to  be  kept  in  view,  is  the  correction  of 
this  acrid,  ftate  of  the  matter,  whilll  at  the 
fame  time  we  attempt  to  convert  it  into 
what  is  termed  laudable  pus;  the  feveral 
means  for  effe6ting  which  will  afterwards 
in  the  different  fedions  be  particularly 
enumerated. 

Thefe  different  obftacles  to  the  forma- 
tion of  granulations  being  at  laft  removed, 
nature  will  always,  as  far  as  poflible,  carry 

on 
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on  their  formation ;  and  when,  in  due 
time,  fuch  vacancies  as  occur  in  fores,  are, 
either  by  their  means,  or  by  the  effedl  of 
compreffion,  or  by  both,  as  much  as  may 
be,  fupplied,  the  only  remaining'part  of  the 
cure,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  cicatrix.  This,  too,  is  fre- 
quently, in  a  great  meafure,  effedled  by 
nature ;  but  it  can  often  be  confiderably 
promoted  by  the  ufe  of  proper  applica- 
tions. 

Whilft  any  deficiences  in  fores  remain 
to  be  filled  up,  and  whilft  the  parts  are  for 
this  purpofe  ftill  fhooting  and  extending^ 
the  very  mildeft  applications,  it  was  re- 
marked, are  the  moft  proper;  but,  when 
the  lofs  of  fubftance  has  either  been  re- 
paired entirely,  or  to  fuch  a  degree  as  the 
ftrength  and  other  circumftances  of  the 
patient  will  permit,  thofe  applications, 
which  in  the  extending  ftate  of  the  veflels 
would  have  been  prejudicial,  now  become 
propejr  and  neceffary. 

Thus,  all  the  mild  ftyptic  powders  and 
wafties,  by  contrading  or  corrugating  the 

extre- 
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extremities  of  fuch  vefTels  as  have  been  di- 
vided, and  by  producing  an  exficcation  of 
that  inorganic  cellular  fubftance  in  which 
thefe  are  enveloped,  tend  to  induce  over 
the  furface  of  fores  that  delicate  thin  co- 
vering termed  Cicatrix ;  which,  though 
it  is  at  firft  always  very  tender,  yet  in 
courfe  of  time  it  commonly  acquires  greater 
flrength,  by  a  farther  addition  of  thick- 
nefs,  from  that  fame  cellular  membrane 
which  at  firll  contributed  to  form  it. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  obferva- 
tions  with  refpedl  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  cure  of  fores  feems  to  be  effected,  and 
which  apply  in  a  great  meafure  to  every 
fpecies  of  the  diforder,  we  now  proceed  to 
the  more  particular  treatment  of  the  fimple 
purulent  ulcer. 

§  6.  Remarks  on  the  indications  of  Cure^  and  on 

the  Remedies  neceffary  in  the  Treatment 

of  the  fimple  Purulent  Ulcer. 

In  the  cure  of  this  fpecies  of  ulcer,  as 
there  is  very  litde  inflammation,  and  no 

pre- 
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preternatural  fwelling  fuppofed  to  takd 
place,  but  merely  a  vacuity^  either  from  a 
real  lofs  of  fubftance,  or  from  a  retradliori 
of  parts  limply  divided,  the  difcharge  at 
the  fame  time  being  of  a  mild  purulent 
nature ;  the  only  indications  that  occur, 
are, 

ift^  To  diminifh,  as  much' as  pofTible^ 
any  vacancy  the  ulcer  may  have  occafion- 
ed ;  and, 

2^,  To  promote  the  formation  of  a  ci-* 
catrix. 

For  the  more  effe(5lual  accompllfliment 
of  the  firft  of  theft,  the  concurrence  of 
two  different  circumftances  is  requifite  | 
namely.  The  formation,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  new  granulations  ;  and  the  dimi-* 
nution  or  decay  of  fuch  parts  as  lie  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  ulcer. 

We  have  formerly  fhown,  that  either  a 
conliderable  degree  of  inflammation,  or 
the  prefence  of  any  acrid  corrofive  matter^x 
are  both  exceedingly  detrimental' to  the 
produdlion  of  new  parts ;  fo  that  this  part 
of  the  cure  ought  to  confift  entirely,  or 
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at  lead  chiefly,  in  fuch  a  treatment  as 
tends  moft  efFedually  to  the  prevention  of 
thefe  caufes. 

With  this  view,  the  firft  circumflance 
to  be  attended  to,  is,  to  avoid  the  ufc  of 
the  feveral  warm  gums,  balfams,  and  fpi- 
rituous  tindlures,  as  we  find  recommended 
in  every  cafe  of  ulcer,  by  all  the  older  wri- 
ters, and  as  is  ftill  continued  by  many  of 
the  modern  foreign  practitioners. 

For  although,  in  fome  fpecies  of  ulcers, 
different  articles  of  this  kind  may  be  ufed 
without  much  inconvenience,  and  in  cer- 
tain circumftances  may  fometimes  even  be 
of  fervicej  yet,  in  every  cafe  of  fimple  ul- 
cer, they  always  do  mifchief,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  fuch  fores  fhould  certainly 
be  laid  afide ;  as  ought  alfo  every  ap- 
plication that  can  occafion  much  pain  or 
irritation:  for  whatever  has  this  effedl, 
muft  always  increafe  the  inflammation ; 
and,  confequently,  for  the  reafons  we  have 
formerly  given,  muft  neceffarily  retard  the 
cure.  Even  the  common  bafilicon  and  li- 
nimentum  Arcaei  of  the  fliops,  are,  for  the 
N  fame 
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fame  reafons,  improper ;  for  every  oint- 
ment with  any  large  proportion  of  rofin  or 
turpentine,  always  irritates  very  confider- 
ably. 

The  only  advantages  which,  in  fuch  cafes, 
ought  to  be  looked  for  from  the  ufe  of  any 
ointment,  fhould  be,  its  allowing  the  dif- 
ferent drellings  to  be  renewed  with  lefs 
pain  than  they  otherwife  could  be;  and 
hence  a  compoficion  of  the  blandeft  mate- 
rials, is,  for  fuch  purpofes,  preferable  to 
every  other. 

In  this  view,  any  ointment  fimilar  to  the 
unguentum  cereum  of  the  Edinburgh  Dif- 
penfatory,  anfwers  exceedingly  well :  It 
is  prepared  with  pure  white  wax,  fperma- 
ceti,  and  frefh  olive-oil,  without  any  other 
addition. 

The  quantities  of  each  of  the  articles,  as 
there  prefcribed,  are,  four  ounces  of  wax, 
three  ounces  of  fpermaceti,  and  a  pound 
of  oil;  a  compofition  which  forms  an  oint- 
ment of  a  very  proper  coniiftence,  and 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  fliop,  as 

the 
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the  moft  ufeful  drefling  for  all  the  more 
fimple  kinds  of  ulcers. 

In  fuch  fores  as  we  are  now  treating  of, 
an  ointment  containing  a  proportion  of  any 
of  the  faturnine  remedies,  is  fometimes 
found  to  prove  ufeful ;  and  as  Goulard's 
cerate  is  a  very  neat  preparation  of  this 
kind,  we  think  it  right  to  communicate  the 
prefcription  he  gives  for  it. 

Take  four  ounces  of  refined  wax  and  one 
pound  of  oil ;  and  keep  them  over  a  flow 
fire  till  the  wax  is  melted,  taking  care  to 
ftir  them  gently.  Having  previoufly  mixed 
four  ounces  of  the  extradtum  faturni  with 
fix  pounds  of  waterj  add  it  by  little  and 
little  to  the  wax  and  oilj  now  cooled  in 
a  veffel  of  a  proper  fize  *.  Let  them  be 
well  incorporated  together  with  a  wooden 
fpatula,  always  taking  care  to  let  the  quan- 
tity of  water  firft  put  in  be  thoroughly 
abforbed  before  any  more  is  added  :  This 
cerate  may  be  made  flronger  or  weaker,  by 
adding  m.ore  or  lefs  of  the  extract:.  This, 
N  2  as 

*  For  the  jireparation  of  the  extra£tum  faturni,  fee 

page  44. 
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as  well  as  every  ointment,  Ihould  al- 
ways be  prepared  in  fmall  quantities,  as  it 
is  of  much  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
fores  to  employ  fuch  dreffings  only  as  are 
perfedlly  frefh  and  free  from  rancidity. 

Pledgits  of  lint,  fpread  thin  with  either 
of  thefe  ointments,  are  in  general  applied 
without  occaiioning  the  leaft  pain ;  and 
the  ufe  of  them  in  this  manner,  indeed,  is 
never  attended  with  any  kind  of  inconve- 
nience :  for,  though  all  oily  applications  to 
fores  have  been  condemned  by  fome,  from 
an  apprehenlion  of  their  turning  rancid ; 
yet  I  can  fay  from  experience,  that  under 
proper  management  they  never  become  fo. 
Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  any  fuch 
preparation,  as  thefe  we  have  mentioned, 
when  compofed  of  frefh  materials,  can  e- 
ver  become  putrid  between  the  different 
dreffmgs  of  fores,  which  very  rarely  ought 
to  J3e  more  difiant  than  twenty- four  hours 
from  one  another. 

The  frequent  drefTing  of  fores  is  now 
very  generally,  and  very  properly,  con- 
demned;   but,    as   praditioners   are   apt 

to 
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to  run  into  oppofite  extremes,  we  find  that 
by  feme  it  is  recommended  to  renew  ap- 
plications of  this  kind  not  oftener  than 
once  in  five,  fix,  or  eight  days.  It  rarely, 
if  ever,  happens  however,  that  this  can  be 
proper.  It  affords  no  advantage  to  the 
fore :  for  we  can  affert  from  frequent 
evidence  of  both  methods,  that  an  ulcer, 
except  in  the  lateft  flages  of  it  when  the 
cicatrix  is  nearly  forming,  will  in  general 
cure  more  eafily  by  the  dreflings  being 
changed  daily,  than  when  not  renewed  fo 
frequently ;  and  it  is  attended  with  this 
advantage,  that  the  patient  is  kept  clean, 
and  the  air  of  the  apartment  in  which  he 
lies  is  preferved  in  a  more  pure  ftate  than 
it  ever  is  by  a  contrary  management.  We 
are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion,  that  al- 
though the  dreflings  of  fores  ought  not  to  be 
very  frequently  renewed,  yet  that  the  con- 
trary extreme  would  prove  flill  more  pre- 
judicial: In  hofpitals  efpecially,  where  it 
is  fo  difficult  to  preferve  the  air  pure  and 
untainted,  this  is  a  circumftance  which 
merits  the  greateft  attention ;  more  indeed 
N  3  than 
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than  praflitioners  commonly  beflow  u  pon 
it.  The  leading  chxumftance  which  ought 
to  diredl  us  in  the  frequency  of  dreffings  is, 
the  quantity  of  matter  afforded  by  fores  : 
No  application  Ihould  be  removed  til!  it  can 
be  done  with  perfedl  eafe  ;  but  whenever 
there  is  any  confiderable  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  the  cavity  of  an  ulcer,  the  dreffings 
ought  to  be  renewed  daily. 

One  principal  inconvenience  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  frequent  dreffings  of  fores,  is 
the  influence  produced  upon  them  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air ;  but  if  new  dreffings  are 
fo  prepared  as  to  be  immediately  applied 
on  the  others  being  removed,  every  incon- 
venience from  this  caufe  may  be  avoided. 
This  w^e  muft  remark,  however,  is  a  point 
of  fuch  importance  as  to  deferve  very  fe- 
rious  attention  ;  for  a  too  free  admiffion 
of  air  to  fores  always  interrupts  the  cure, 
not  only  by  adling  as  a  powerful  irrita- 
ting caufe,  but  by  tending  to  vitiate  the 
nature  of  the  matter  difcharged  by  them.  . 

Another  objedlion  too  has  been  made,  by 
different  praditioners,  to  the  ufe^of  undu- 

oils 
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ous  applications  in  the  treatment  of  fores, 
namely,  that  they  are  apt  to  render  the 
parts  lax  and  flabby,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
new  granulations  from  being  fo  firm  as 
they  otherwife  would  be. 

This  I  know,  indeed,  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  long-continued  ufe  of  warm 
emollient  applications,  efpecially  of  fomen- 
tations and  poultices:  but  an  ointment  of 
the  kind  we  have  recommended,  very  thin- 
ly fpread,  never  does  produce  that  efFed, 
and  it  always  proves  a  more  agreeable  ap- 
plication than  dry  charpee  alone;  which, 
nnlefs  the  fores  to  which  it  is  applied  are 
covered  with  large  quantities  of  matter,  al- 
always  occaiions  a  good  deal  of  irritation, 
and  in  fome  degree  is  attended  with  the 
fame  effects  as  gentle  efcharotic  applica-^ 
tions ;  a  circumftance  that  feems  to  have 
been  well  known  to  many  of  the  old  wri- 
ters on  furgery,  who  frequently  recommend 
dry  charpee  for  fupprefling  the  undue 
growth  of  parts,  when^  in  the  cure  of  fores, 
it  happens  to  be  too  confiderable. 

1  have  long  been  an  enemy  to  the  indif- 
N  4  criminate 
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criminate  ufe  of  dry  charpee  or  lint  in 
fores.  This  will  appear  from  the  contents 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  which  was 
publifhed  fix  years  ago,  and  I  never  had 
any  reafon  to  alter  my  opinion.  The  efFedl 
of  cuftom,  however,  is  fo  powerful,  that  it 
.may  be  long  before  the  ufe  of  dry  lint 
is  fo  univerfally  laid  afide  as  it  ought  to 
be :  but,  from  much  experience  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  I  aiti  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
a  general  ufe  of  it  as  a  dreffmg  tends  much 
to  retard  the  cure  of  ulcers  ;  and  whoever 
will  have  the  refolution  of  deviating  from 
the  eflabliflied  pradlice,  and  will  employ 
any  mild  ointment  as  a  common  applica- 
tion to  fores,  will  receive  much  fatisfaclion 
from  doing  fo.  When  fpeaking  of  mild 
dreflmgs,  I  would  wifh  to  have  it  under- 
flood,  that  it  is  in  the  fimple  purulent  (late 
of  an  ulcer  only,  in  which  much  utility  is 
to  be  expected  from  them.  After  all  that 
has  yet  appeared  to  the  contrary,  not  only 
in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  ancient  au- 
thors, but  even  in  thofe  of  fome  modern 
pracfiitioners,  I  am  perfedlly  convinced,  that 
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in  this  flate  of  an  ulcer  a  cure  will  be  more 
eafily  and  more  quickly  obtained  by  mild 
dreffings  than  by  any  other  means:  but  in 
the  floughy  foul  flate  of  fome  fores,  appli- 
cations of  this  kind,  it  muft  be  owned,  have 
little  or  no  efFedl;  and  in  fuchcircumftances 
fome  of  the  warm  irritating  dreffings,  to  be 
afterwards  pointed  out,  are  the  only  means 
from  which  relief  is  to  be  expe6led. 

In  all  fuch  ulcers,  therefore,  as  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of,  thofe  pledgits,  which,  at 
the  different  dreffings,  are  applied  imme- 
diately to  the  fores,  fhould  be  fpread  with 
fome  fuch  ointment  as  thofe  we  have  re- 
commended. 

The  next  circumflance  requiring  atten- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  cure,  is  to  employ 
fuchmeans  as  may  preferve  the  matter  dif- 
charged  from  fores  in  its  proper  purulent 
ilate,  both  with  refpeft  to  colour  and  con- 
fiftence ;  for,  unlefs  very  particular  atten- 
tion be  given  to  this  point,  the  befl  con- 
ditioned matter  always  degenerates  fooner 
or  later  into  a  worfe  kind;  and  as  matter 
of  a  real  purulent  nature  is  the  mildefl  and 
leafl  acrid  difcharge  that  ulcers  ever  afford, 

every 
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every  precaution  fliould  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  a  continuance  of  it  in  this  ftate. 

In  the  fimple  fpccies  of  ulcer  now  under 
confideration,  the  principal  attention  which 
for  this  purpofe  is  requifite,  is  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a  due  degree  of  heat  in  the  part 
afFedled.  This,  in  whatever  part  of  the  bo- 
dy the  diforder  is  fituated,  is  exceedingly 
necefTary  :  but  it  is  more  particularly  fo 
in  the  extremities  than  any  where  elfe ;  for 
the  natural  heat  of  thefe  parts  is  not  near 
fo  confiderable  as  it  is  in  the  trunk  and  other 
fituations  where  the  adlion  of  the  heart  has 
more  influence. 

We  have  formerly  fhown  in  the  treatife 
on  inflammation,  how  necefTary  a  proper 
degree  of  heat  is  for  the  formation  of  pus 
in  every  cafe  of  abfcefs:  and  as  it  is  no 
lefs  fo  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  it  fliould 
always  be  very  particularly  attended  to  j  for 
the  want  of  a  due  regard  to  this  circum- 
ftance  alone,  very  often  occafions  the  dege- 
neracy of  fimple  ulcers  into  thofe  of  much 
more  inveterate  difpofitions. 

Whilfl:  any  degree  of  inflammation  re- 
mains 
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mains  in  ulcers,  the  eafieft  and  bed  mode 
of  applying  heat  is  by  the  ufe  of  warm 
emollient  cataplafms ;  but^  as  foon  as  the 
imflammatory  fymptoms  are  much  abated, 
thefe  fhould  be  immediately  laid  afide: 
JPor,  in  confequence  of  the  very  powerful 
relaxing  properties  of  warm  emollients,  a 
too  frequent  and  long- continued  ufe  of 
them,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  apt 
too  induce  too  much  laxity  or  want  of  tone 
in  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  And 
the  fame  purpofe  may  be  then  anfwered 
equally  well,  by  applying  over  the  dreflings 
thick  quilted  coverings  of  wool,  cotton,  or 
of  any  fuch  fubftances  as  mofl  effedually 
retain  heat. 

The  good  efFeds  refulting  from  a  proper 
attention  to  this  kind  of  management,  I 
have  on  many  occafions  experienced ;  and 
although  it  may  not  be  of  fo  much  import- 
ance in  cafes  of  fimple  ulcers  merely,  as  in 
thofe  of  a  worfe  kind,  yet  ewen  in  the 
flighted  that  occurs  it  fhould  never  be 
pmitted.  ^ 

In  almoft  every  fpecies  of  ulcer,  poultices 
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are  found  to  be  very  ufeful  applications  in 
one  part  or  other  of  the  cure :  and  altho* 
in  fuch  as  are  atteeded  with  much  inflam- 
mation, they  may  no  doubt  prove  fervice- 
able  by  their  emollient  properties ;  yet  the 
degree  of  heat  they  afford,  by  its  effeds  in 
promoting  a  good  fuppuration,  is,  1  am  per- 
fuaded,  independently  of  every  other  cir- 
cumftance,  the  greateft  advantage  they  ever 
produce. 

But  poultices,  when  ufed  with  this  in- 
tention, unlefs  they  are  much  more  fre- 
quently renewed  than  they  generally  are, 
rather  do  harm  than  good ;  for,  in  order 
to  obtain  all  the  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  them,  they  fhould  be  renewed 
at  leafl  every  three  hours.  But  this  fub- 
]tdi  having  been  more  fully  treated  of  in 
the  effay  on  inflammation,  it  is  not  now 
neceflary  to  enlarge  farther  upon  it ;  for 
the  fame  obfervations  we  had  then  occafion 
to  make  refpedling  the  effedlsof  heat  in  pro- 
moting fuppuration,  apply  with  equal  force 
and  propriety  here. 

Thefe  diflferent  circumftances,  namely, 

the 
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the  prevention  of  irritation  by  very  mild 
dreffings,  and  the  prefervation  of  a  proper 
degree  of  heat  in  the  part  afFeifled,  are  the 
moft  certain  means  both  of  promoting  the 
growth  of  new  parts,  and  for  obtaining 
and  keeping  up  a  difcharge  of  good  mat- 
ter. They  Ihould  both,  therefore,  be  all 
alopg  particularly  attended  to;  either  till 
there  does  not  feem  any  farther  deficiency 
to  fill  up,  or  till  nature  appears  to  have 
elFedled  as  much  in  the  produdlion  of  a 
new  growth  of  parts  as  the  circumftances 
of  the  cafe  will  permit. 

The  other  moft  material  part  of  the  firfl 
indication  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  is  to  be 
obtained,  as  we  already  obferved,  by  means 
of  gentle  compreffion:  and  this,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  to  be  employed  at  the  fame 
time,  and  to  be  ufed  along  with  the  feve- 
ral  applications  we  have  already  mention- 
ed ;  for  as  foon  as  the  inflammatory  ftate 
of  an  ulcer  is  ovfer,  and  a  difcharge  of  good 
matter  is  induced,  flight  compreffion  by 
means  of  a  roller,  as  we  formerly  recom- 
mended, may  be  immediately  applied,  and 
3  fhould 
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Ihould  be  continued  during  all  the  re-^ 
mainder  of  the  cure.  It  ihould  be  applied 
too,  as  was  then  diredled,  in  fuch  a  way  as 
not  only  to  produce  a  gentle  prefTure  upon 
the  parts  immediately  furrounding  the  ul- 
cer, but  likewife  to  ferve  as  a  fupport  to  the 
ikin  and  other  teguments,  fo  as  to  prevent 
their  retradlion,  which  otherwife,  in  large 
ulcers  efpecially,  is  very  ready  to  happen. 

When,  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  moft 
material  circumftances  in  the  treatment, 
and  on  the  necefTary  remedies  being  conti- 
nued for  a  longer  or  Ihorter  period  accord- 
ing to  the  fize  of  the  fores  and  habit  of  the 
patient,  any  lofs  of  fubftance  which  occur- 
red is  at  laft  as  far  as  poffible  fupplied,  the 
next  indication  of  cure  comes  then  to  be 
attended  to;  and  that  is,  the  formation  of 
a  cicatrix. 

We  have  formerly  obferved,  that  a  cica- 
trix is  frequently  effected  by  nature  alone  j 
but,  in  many  cafes,  when- every  deficiency 
appears  to  be  even  thoroughly  fupplied, 
yet  ftill  a  cure  is  difficult  to  accomplifh : 
The  furface  of  the  fores   remains   raw 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  difcharges  confider- 
able  quantities  of  matter.  In  fuch  cafes, 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  lay  afide  the  oint- 
ment recommended  for  the  preceding  part 
of  the  cure,  and  to  ufe  one  of  a  more  ftyp- 
tic  drying  nature. 

In  this  view,  the  unguentum  album  pre- 
pared with  cerufs,  as  is  ordered  in  different 
difpenfatories,  anfwers  exceedingly  well ; 
better,  indeed,  I  have  often  thought,  than 
the  ceratum  e  lapide  calaminare,  fo  com- 
monly employed  as  a  dry  application. 
Lime-water,  too,  often  proves  a  very  effedl- 
ual  application  in  this  fituation  of  ulcers : 
By  bathing  the  fores  with  it  once  or  twice 
daily,  and  ufing  the  cerufs  ointment  or  com- 
mon cerate  as  a  dreiling,  a  cure  will  fre- 
quently be  effedled,  when  it  cannot  pof- 
iibly  be  obtained  by  emollients  :  Ardent 
fpirits,  too,  will  often  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  difcharge  af- 
forded by  fores  in  this  ftate,  and  of  drying 
or  corrugating  the  foft  cellular  fubftance 
upon  their  furface  into  a  firm  cicatrix. 

On 
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On  fome  occalions,  again,  a  proper  cica- 
trix is  prevented  from  forming,  by  the 
growth  of  new  granulations  being  fo  con- 
liderable  as  to  rife  above  the  furface  of  the 
neighbouring  found  parts.  In  fuch  cafes, 
it  becomes  neceifary  to  have  recourfe  to 
different  aftringent  or  even  efcharotic  ap- 
pUcations,  of  which  the  moft  effedlual 
among  the  milder  cauflics  is  blue  vitriol ; 
which,  unlefs  in  very  obftinate  cafes,  al- 
moft  always  proves  fufficient;  and  when  it 
happens  to  fail,  nothing  weaker  than  the 
common  cautlic  ftone  is  everfound  to  prove 
effecfluaL 

In  flight  cafes  of  this  kind,  indeed,  a  cure 
is  often  effecfled  by  the  ufe  of  dry  charpee 
alone;  a  pretty  tight  bandage  being  at  the 
fame  time  applied  over  all. 

This,  we  muft  obferve,  however,  is  a 
fituation  of  a  fore  which  frequently  proves 
more  perplexing  and  troublefome  than  any 
other  part  of  the  cure  :  for  it  often  hap- 
pens, even  in  the  moft  healthy  conftitution, 
and  when  the  preceding  part  of  the  cure 
has  gone  very  properly  on,  that  a  cicatrix 

cannot 
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cannot  be  Induced,  and  the  granulations 
newly  formed  continue  raw,  and  do  not 
fliow  any  tendency  to  heal:  In  this  iitua- 
tion,  when  the  means  we  have  already  ad- 
vifed  do  not  prove  efFecflual,  comprefles 
moiftened  in  flrong  ardent  fpirits,  as  we 
have  mentioned  above,  particularly  in 
French  brandy,  being  applied  under  the 
roller,  will  often  accomplifh  a  cure :  or 
fpirits  ufed  in  this  manner,  may  t)e  al- 
ternated with  tindlure  of  myrrh,  or  with  a 
folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water;  a  pradice 
which  in  different  inftances  i  have  found 
to  fucceed,  when  the  means  ufually  em- 
ployed in  fuch  cafes  have  all  failed. 

In  the  preceding  obfervations  we  have 
enumerated  fuch  local  applications  as  have 
been  found  to  be  mod  effedlual  in  the  cure 
of  ulcers;  but  there  arefome  circumftances, 
which,  though  of  a  more  general  nature^ 
are  yet  equally  neceifary  to  be  attended 
to. 

In  every  fpecies  of  ulcer,  even  in  rhofe 

of  the  mod  limple  nature,  reft  of  body^ 

efpecially  of  the  part  affeded,  is  particu- 

O.  krly 
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larly  requifite;  infomuch,  that,  unlefs  this 
circumftance  be  attended  to,  all  the  appli- 
cations that  can  be  ufed,  prove  commonly 
of  little  importance.  In  diforders  of  this 
kind,  too,  occurring  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, the  affecfted  limbs  fhould  be  always 
kept,  as  much  as  pofTible,  in  a  horizontal 
poiition,  as  being  the  poflure  which  proves 
moll  favourable  for  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids. 

Reft  and  an  horizontal  pofture,  have  by 
aliiioft  all  praditioners,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  been  looked  upon  as  abfolutely 
iiecefTary  for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  lower 
extremities.  In  feme  late  publications, how- 
ever, it  is  afferted,  that  reft  is  fo  far  from 
being  neceffary  in  fuch  cafes,  that  a  cure  is 
juft  as  ealily  and  certainly  performed  whil ft 
patients  are  going  abroad,  as  whilft  they 
are  under  the  ftri6left  confinement.        » 

In  fome  very  flight  ulcerations,  this  may 
fometimes  be  the  cafe;  and  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  pretty  tight  bandage  or  laced 
ftocking,  applied  fo  as  to  fupport  the  parts 
properly,  even  fores  of  a  worfe  kind  may 
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be  frequently  cured,  and  the  patients  at 
the  flime  time  be  allowed  to  take  gentle 
exercife.  But,  in  general,  fo  far  at  lead 
as  my  experience  goes,  the  regulations  up- 
on this  point,  enjoining  ftritfl  confinement 
in  every  lilcer  of  the  extremities,  as  handed 
down  to  u«  by  all  the  ancient  writers,  ap- 
pears to  be  very  well  founded;  for,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  more  ftridlly  attended  to  or 
not,  the  cure  commonly  advances  quickly 
br  otherwife. 

It  does  often  happen,  indeed,  as  we  have 
faid  above,  that  ulcers  of  even  a  bad  na- 
ture are  cured  without  any  alliltance  from 
confinement  or  a  horizontal  pofture  of  the 
limb.  This  1  have  frequently  met  with ; 
and  at  this  time  I  have  different  cafes  un- 
der my  care,  of  ulcers  going  on  towards  a 
cure,  will]  (I  the  patients  are  daily  going 
abroad.  But  their  being  allowed  to  take 
this  liberty,  has  always  proceeded  from 
neceffity ;  as  there  is  nothing  of  which  I 
am  more  perfecflly  convinced,  than  that 
ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities  will  cure 
fooner,  more  eafily,  and  to  more  real  ad- 
O  2  vantage, 
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vantage,  whilfl:  the  limb  is  preferved  in  a 
horizontal  pofture,  than  they  will  do  whilft 
the  patiei3t  continues  to  take  exercife.  But 
when  the  circumflances  of  patients  prevent 
lis  from  receiving  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  confinement^  we  are  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  attempting  the  cure  of  ul- 
cers by  other  means;  and,  in  fuch  circum- 
flances, nothing  anfwers  fo  well  as  prelTure 
applied  by  a  roller  in  the  manner  we  have 
uniformly  mentioned  in  this  as  well  as  in 
the  former  editions  of  this  work. 

As  confinement,  during  the  cure  of  ul- 
cers on  the  legs,  proves  always  inconveni- 
ent, various  means  have  been  propofed  for 
rendering  it  unneceiFary  ;  and  it  has  not 
only  been  faid,  that  cures  may  be  performed 
without  any  affiflance  from  confinement 
or  a  horizontal  pollure,  bun  by  fome  it  is 
alleged,  that  they  are  even  prejudicial  *. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  ulcers 
of  the  legs  may  be  healed  while  patients  are 

daily 

*  This  has  been  aflerted  by  other  writers ;  but  it 

has  been  more  fully  enlarged  upon  of  late,  in  a  rreatife 

upon  ulcers  of  the  legs,  by  Mr  Underwood  of  Lon-- 
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daily  going  abroad;  and  efpecially  if  a  due 
compreffion  be  continued :  But,  notwith- 
flanding  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  pradlice,  I  have  not  yet  heard 
of  any  which  ought  to  fet  afide  the  opinion 
we  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate  upon  this 
point,  and  w^hich,  indeed,  has  in  all  ages 
been  allowed  to  be  well  founded ;  naniely, 
that  a  horizontal  pofture  is  highly  proper 
in  the  cure  of  every  ulcer  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  means,  propofed  by  Mr 
Underwood,  I  have  tried  on  various  occa-* 
iions ;  they  have  fometimes  proved  fuccefs^ 
ful;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  cafe 
with  others,  they  have  never,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  experience,  efFe<5led  cures  fo  eafily 
and  fpeedily,  or  which  have  proved  fo  per- 
manent, as  the  means  wq  have  recom^ 
mended,  of  employing  mild  dreilings  to 
iimple  fores,  together  with  a  horizontal 
pofture  in  every  ulcer  of  the  leg. 

In  almoft  every  cafe  of  ulcer,  particular 

diredlions  have  been  given  by  pradlitioners, 

with  refpedl  to  regimen;  and,  in  general, 

a  low  fpare  diet  has  been  prefcribed.  Such 

O  3  '  regu- 
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regulations,  however,  when  carried  to  a 
great  length,  mod  conftantly  do  mif- 
chief :  for  they  feldom  fail  to  relax  the  ha- 
bit confiderably,  and  to  produce  other  dif- 
agreeable  effecSts,  particularly  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  matter  difcharged  from  fores. 

The  only  attention,  which,  in  this  re- 
fpefl,  feems  to  be  neceffary,  is  to  guard- 
againft  all  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking; 
for  whatever  has  the  efFedl  of  producing 
merely  a  flight  temporary  fever  with  any 
additional  inflammation,  proves,  in  fuch 
cafes,  always  very  prejudicial:  But,  in  place 
of  a  diet  much  lower  than  ufual,  as  is  moft 
frequently  recommended,  a  more  full  and 
nourifhing  regimen,  than  the  patient  even 
in  a  flate  of  health  has  been  accuftomed  to, 
is  often  found  to  prove  ferviceable. 

For  the  difcharge  of  purulent  matter 
proves  always  fo  very  debilitating,  that  in 
large  ulcers,  when  great  quantities  of  it  are 
afforded,  this  circumftance  alone  generally 
weakens  the  patient  too  much,  if  the  con- 
flitution  be  not  at  the  fame  time  enabled  to 
fupport  it  by  a  proper  diet.     Indeed,  it  is 

con- 
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conftantly  found,  that  the  cure  of  fuch  fores 
goes  on  much  moreeafily  when  the  patient 
is  kept  in  his  ufual  habit  of  body,  than 
when  his  fyftemis  much  reduced  by  a  very 
low  allowance:  nay,  1  have  had  many  op- 
portunities of  obferving,  that  ulcers  even 
of  the  word  kinds,  are  loon  brought  to  heal 
by  the  ufe  of  a  nourifliing  diet  alone,  after 
they  have  obftinately  refilled  all  the  ufual 
applications  and  remedies. 

For  the  fame  reafons  that  a  low  regimen 
is  condemned,  the  ufe  of  purgatives,  and 
in  general  whatever  tends  to  weaken  the 
conftitution,  is  improper.  Nor  does  it  ever 
happen,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the 
different  circura fiances  we  have  pointed 
out,  that  internal  medicines  of  any  kind 
are  neceffary  in  this  fpecies  of  ulcer :  I 
know  that  it  is  a  frequent  practice  to  give 
medicines  of  different  kinds,  particularly 
bark,  nitre,  and  cooling  purgative  falts,  in 
this  as  well  as  in  every  variety  of  ulcer. 
But  in  the  fimple  purulent  ulcer,  of  w^hich 
vfQ  are  now  treating,  I  never  find  it  necef- 
fary to  employ  any  remedy  direded  to  the 
Q  4  fyflem 
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fyflem  at  large :  The  diforder  is  merely 
local,  and  local  applications  ought  to  be 
folely  depended  on  for  the  cure.  When, 
indeed,  the  matter  of  a  fore  is  in  too  great 
quantity,  and  efpecially  if  it  be  thin  and 
acrid,  bark,  fteel,  and  other  tonics  are  fre- 
quently employed  with  advantage :  But 
when  the  local  applications  we  have  al- 
ready recommended  do  not  prove  effecflual 
in  correcfling  this,  it  will  commonly  be- 
found  to  originate  from  fome  general  dif- 
eafe  of  the  conftitution;  a  different  fpecies^ 
of  ulcer  will  be  therefore  produced,  and. 
other  remedies  will  confequently  be  ne- 
cefTary. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N    III. 

Ohfervations  on  the  fimfle  vitiated  Ulcer. 

'HE  fimple  purulent  ulcer  we  have  de- 
fcribed  in  the  preceding  fedlion  be-r 
ing  the  mildeft,  and,  if  the  expreffion  may 

be 
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be  ufed,  the  mod  natural  fpecles  of  the 
diforder  that  can  occur  in  a  healthy  body, 
every  deviation  from  it  might  be  confider- 
cd  as  a  vitiated  ftate.  But  thofe  we  mean 
to  comprehend  under  the  denomination  of 
Vitiated  Ulcers,  are  fuch  as  differ  from  it 
chiefly  in  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the 
difcharge  which  they  afford.  All  thofe 
which  are  diftinguifhed  by  any  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  the  folid  parts,  as  they  re- 
quire each  of  them  a  diftindl  ajid  feparate 
method  of  treatment,  lo  they  are  allowed, 
as  we  have  formerly  remarked,  to  confti- 
tute  fo  many  diflindl  fpecies  of  the  difor- 
der; and  they  will,  accordingly,  be  all  ta- 
ken notice  of  feparately. 

Whereas,  thofe  which  differ  from  the 
^lore  fimple  ulcer,  only  or  chiefly  in  the 
nature  of  the  difcharge,  as  they  require  all 
nearly  the  fame  method  of  cure,  and  as 
thefe  differences  are  merely  accidental,  they 
have  not,  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  been  allowed 
to  have  any  influence  in  forming  diftinc« 
tions. 
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§  I.  Of  the  Symptoms ^  Caufes^  and  Prognofis  of 
the  fimple  vitiated  Ulcer, 

The  mod  common  appearances  in  the 
matter  afforded  by  ulcers,  when  it  deviates 
from  the  more  natural  ftace  of  purulent 
matter,  are, 

1.  A  chin,  limpid,  fometimes  greenifli 
difcharge,  termed  8anies. 

2.  A  fomewhat  red-coloured,  thin,  and 
generally  very  acrid  matter,  termed  Ichor. 
And, 

3.  A  more  vifcid  glutinous  kind  of  mat- 
ter, called  Sordes. 

This  laft,  too,  is  frequently  of  a  brown- 
ifh  red  appearance,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee,  or  grumous  blood 
mixed  with  water.  They  are  all  of  them 
much  more  fetid  than  purulent  matter, 
and  none  of  them  are  altogether  free  from 
acrimony ;  but  that  which  has  generally 
been  termed  Ichor,  is  by  much  the  moft 
acrid  of  any  of  them,  being  frequently  fo 
fharp  and  corrofive  as  to  deftroy  large 
quantities  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

In 
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In  confequence  of  the  acrimony  of  the 
different  matters  we  have  mentioned,  the 
ulcers  difcharging  them  do  not  fill  up  with 
frefli  granulations,  but  wade  away  more 
and  more ;  and,  inftead  of  a  red  healthy 
complexion,  they  have  either  a  dark  brown, 
or  fometimes  a  black  floughy  appearance. 
The  pain  in  all  of  them  is  confiderable ; 
and  is  generally  more  or  lefs  fo,  according 
as  the  matter  afforded  is  more  or  lefs  cor- 
rofive. 

As  caufes  of  this  fpecies  of  ulcer  may 
be  mentioned,  all  fuch  as  we  have  takea 
notice  of  in  the  preceding  fedlion,  namely, 
wounds  in  general,  burns,  bruifes,  and  in 
fhort  all  thofe  which  were  enumerated  as 
caufes  of  the  fimple  purulent  ulcer ;  for 
even  that  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  however 
mild  it  may  have  been,  if  it  happens  to  be 
either  negle^fled,  or  to  be  dreffed  with  im- 
proper irritating  applications,  very  rea- 
dily degenerates  into  the  vitiated  ulcer  of 
V^hich  we  are  now  fpeaking. 

It  is  not  improper  here  to  obferve,  too, 

that 
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that  fuch  changes  in  ulcers,  from  the  fimple 
to  thofe  of  a  more  inveterate  kind,  happen 
much  more  frequently  in  particular  parts 
than  in  others ;  thus  from  the  tendons  and 
aponeurotic  expanfions  of  mufcles  not  af- 
fording that  fpecies  of  ferum  neceflary  for 
the  formation  of  good  pus,  fuch  ulcers  as 
are  feated  in  thefe  parts  commonly  prove 
much  more  troublefome  and  inveterate 
than  thofe  which  are  feated  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  where  a  plentiful  fecretion  of 
a  fluid  proper  for  this  purpofe  generally 
takes  place. 

In  ulcers  of  the  kind  which  we  are  now 
confidering,  that  are  merely  local,  and  that 
are  not  connedled  with  any  diforder  of  the 
fyftem,  when  they  have  not  been  of  long  du-* 
ration,  and  more  efpecially  when  they  oc- 
cur in  young  healthy  patients,  the  prognofis 
fhould  always  be  favourable.  But,  when 
the  oppofitecircumftances  take  place;  when 
the  patient  is  very  old;  the  ulcer  exten- 
five,  inveterate,  and  of  long  (landing;  the 
prognoftic  Ihould  always  be  very  doubt-^ 
fuL 
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§  2.  0/  the  Cure  0/  the  Jimp/e  vitiated  Ulcer, 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  matter  afforded  by  ulcers, 
proceed,  in  general,  from  fome  particular 
afFedlion  of  the  folids  or  fecreting  organs 
in  the  parts  difeafed,  whereby  fuch  kinds 
of  fluids  are  feparated  from  the  blood  as 
cannot  be  converted  into  good  pus.  The 
nature  of  this  affedion,  too,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain ;  and,  from  the 
feveral  arguments  formerly  advanced,  it 
appears  evidently  to  confift  in  different 
degrees  of  inflammation,  or  of  increafed 
adlion  in  the  veffels  of  the  parts  difeafed, 
occafioned  by  one  or  other  of  the  feveral 
exciting  caufes  which  give  rife  to  ulcers* 

Independently,  too,  of  what  was  for- 
merly advanced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
it  feems  to  be  farther  confirmed  by  the 
nature  of  the  different  remedies  found  to 
be  moft  effe(flual  in  the  cure  of  fuch  difor- 
ders,  which  are  chiefly  of  that  kind  which 
have  evidently  very  powerful  effe(5ls  in  ea- 
£ng  pain  and  abating  irritation. 

Thus 
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Thus  warm  emollient  fomentations  and 
cataplafms,  in  a  very  fhort  fpace,  fome- 
times  even  in  the  courfe  of  twenty- four 
hours,  will  frequently  not  only  give  the 
patient  a  great  deal  of  relief  from  pain, 
but  will  even  produce  a  confiderable 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  the  difcharge; 
and,  by  being  continued  for  a  longer  time, 
till  the  tendency  to  inflammation  is  tho- 
roughly removed,  they  will,  very  frequent- 
ly, without  any  farther  afliftance,  convert 
the  matter,  however  bad  it  may  have  been^ 
into  a  natural  and  good  pus. 

The  mofl:  proper  method  of  proceedingj' 
therefore,  in  the  treatment  of  all  fuch  ul- 
cers, is  to  foment  the  parts  three  or  four 
times  a- day,  for  half  an  hour  at  leaft  each 
time,  with  an  emollient  decodlion ;  and 
then  to  apply  pledgits  of  the  wax-ointment, 
as  was  formerly  recommended,  with  warm 
poultices  over  all,  to  be  renewed  as  fre- 
quently as  they  turn  cold. 

In  fores  of  this  nature,  when  the  pain 

is  confiderable,  as  nothing  more  quickly 

promotes  the  cure  of  fuch  diforders  than 

I  the 
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the  removal  of  pain,  it  frequently  becomes 
necefTary  to  have  recourfe  to  opiates,  which, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  are  often  ufed  with 
much  advantage :  and  when  they  are  em- 
ployed, they  fhould  always  be  given  in  fuch 
dofes,  and  thefe  fhould  be  as  frequently 
repeated,  as  the  violence  of  the  pain  may 

indicate. 
if 
The  habit  of  body  muft,  in  the  mean 

time,  be  alfo  attended  to,  and  particular 
diredlions  given  with  refpedl  to  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  immediate  lituation  of  the  pa- 
tient. Thus,  when  from  a  long  continu- 
ance of  an  ulcer,  or  from  any  other  caufe, 
the  conftitution  has  been  much  reduced, 
we  ought,  by  a  full  allowance  of  diet,  to 
endeavour  to  repair  it ;  and  when,  on  the 
contrary,  the  patient  is  of  a  full  plethoric 
habit,  and  has  formerly  been  liable  to 
inflammatory  afFedlions,  it  then  becomes 
proper  to  keep  him  rather  upon  a  low  re- 
gimen. 

In  ulcers  of  this  kind,  which  occur  in 
the  former  of  thefe  circumftances,  namely, 
in  low  reduced  habits,  the  Peruvian  bark 

proves 
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proves  often  efEcacious :  in  fuch  foreSy  iii-* 
deed,  it  adts  frequently  as  a  very  powerful 
remedy,  and  particularly  in  effe(5ling  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  nature  of  the 
difcharge. 

The  bark,  however,  in  order  to  produce 
fuch  an  efFec5l,  requires  to  be  given  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  are  commonly  exhi- 
bited :  It  is  fekiom  given  in  any  complaint 
of  this  kind  to  a  greater  extent  than  three  or 
four  dofes  in  the  day,  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a 
drachm  each;  whereas,  when  any  remark-^ 
able  advantages  are  expected  from  it,  fix 
or  eight  dofes  of  a  drachm  each  fliould  al- 
ways be  given  in  this  fpace  of  time ;  and, 
in  fuch  quantities,  it  feldom  fails  of  pro- 
ving a  very  effedlual  remedy. 

It  mud  be  obferved  too,  that,  in  the 
manner  we  have  dire(5led,  very  little  more 
of  the  remedy  ever  becomes  neceflary,  thari 
what,  upon  the  whole,  is  commonly  exhi- 
bited in  the  ufual  way  of  giving  it  in  fmali 
dofes ;  for  with  large  dofes,  and  thefe  be- 
ing frequently  repeated,  more  real  advan- 
tages are  in  general  obtained  in  the  courfe 
I  of 
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of  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  than  are  ufually 
experienced  from  its  being  continued  a 
great  number  of  weeks  in  fmall  dofes. 

In  fuch  cafes  of  ulcerSj  however,  as  oc- 
cur in  inflammatory  conftitutions.  and  in 
plethoric  habits,  the  bark  mud  be  ufed 
with  greater  caution;  and,  in  thefe  circum- 
flanceSj  indeed,  k  (hould  feldom  be  given 
to  any  extent,  till  the  tendency  to  inflam« 
mation  has  in  a  good  meafure  difappeared. 

The  feveral  circumflances  in  the  cure 
wliich  we  have  enumerated  being  all  duly 
attended  to,  whilfl  at  the  fame  time  the 
part  afFecfled  is  kept  at  reft  and  in  a  pro- 
per poflure,  it  rarely  or  never  happens 
that  the  difcharge  is  not  foon  converted 
into  good  pus  ;  and  when  once  this  is  ac- 
complifhed,  every  other  appearance  of  the 
fore,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  generally  changes 
for  the  better.  At  lead  this  is  commonly 
the  cafe,  unlefs  the  ulcer  happens  to  be 
connected  with  fome  general  diforder  of 
the  fyflem  ;  a  circumftance  we  do  not 
liere  fuppofe  to  occur,  and  which  would 
conftitute,  indeed,  a  fpecies  of  fore  diiFe- 

P  renc 
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rent  from  that  which  we  are  now  conli- 
dering. 

As  foon  as  the  difeharge  is  converted 
into  a  proper  fuppuration,  the  moft  ma- 
terial part  of  the  cure  is  thus,  in  a  great 
meafure,  effedted :  for  the  parts  being  no 
longer  corroded  by  a  conflant  immerlion 
in  an  acrid  matter,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
being  covered  by  the  mod  natural  balfam 
that  canbeapplied  to  them,  they  commonly 
foon  put  on  a  red  healthy  appearance;  anr' 
new  granulations  being  now  at  liberty  to 
form,  any  lofs  of  fubftance  which  oc- 
curred, comes  as  far  as  poiTible  to  be  fup- 
plied,  and  this  in  a  longer  or  fliorter  fpace 
of  time,  according  to  the  depth  and  fize  of 
the  ulcer,  fituation  of  the  part  affected, 
and  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient. 

Sores  of  this  kind  being  by  thefe  means 
reduced  to  the  flate  of  fimple  purulent  ul- 
cers, are  to  be  treated  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  cure  exadlly  in  the  manner  we 
have  direded  in  the  preceding  fedion  : 
that  is,  with  very  mild  drefTmgs ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 

pre- 
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prefervation  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat  in 
the  parts,  together  with  the  ufe  of  a  gentle 
compreffion,  from  the  time  of  the  inflam- 
matory fymptoms  having  been  thoroughly 
removed. 


It  frequently 'happens,  however,  in  this 
as  in  every  fpecies  of  ulcer  of  long  (land- 
ing, that  although  the  parts,  by  proper 
management,  may  have  been  brought  to 
put  on  a  very  healthy  appearance  ;  and  al- 
though the  difcharge  has,  from  a  very  bad 
fort  of  matter,  been  converted  into  the 
bed  kind  of  pus;  yet  ftill  the  fore  cannot: 
be  got  to  cicairife,  but  continues  to  dif- 
charge as  plentifully  as  ever. 

When,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  the  different 
directions  we  have  given  in  the  laft  fedlion , 
with  refpedl  to  the  cicatrifacion  of  fores,  do 
not  fucceed,  as  may  frequently  be  the  cafe, 
an  ifTue  of  a  proper  fize,  inferted  in  any 
convenient  fituation,  will  often  contribute 
more  towards  the  accomplifliment  of  a 
cure,  than  all  the  applications  which  are 
generally  ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

P  2  Ajid, 
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And  indeed,  in  old  habitual  ulcers  of 
every  kind,  nothing  but  the  introduction 
of  adequate  drains  will  ever  produce  per- 
manent cures  :  for  although,  by  the  ufe  of 
drying  aftringent  applications,  the  fores 
may  be  covered  with  a  thin  cicatrix  or 
fcarf-fldn;  yet,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  fuch 
cures  are  feldom  of  any  long  duration. 

For,  independently  of  the  danger  which 
arifes  from  the  pradlice  of  healing  old 
drains  before  new  ones  are  infened  in  their 
place,  any  cicatrix  obtained  by  means  of 
aftringent  applications,  being  very  weak, 
generally  foon  burfts  open,  in  confequence 
of  that  redundancy  of  fluids  which  muft 
always  be  induced  in  the  fyftem  by  the 
retention  of  that  confiderable  quantity  of 
ferum,  which  for  'a  long  time  the  confti- 
tution  had  been'  accuilomed  to  throw  off, 
for  a  fupply  of  pus  to  the  ulcers. 

In  all  fuch  ulcers,  therefore,  and  indeed 
in  every  fpecies  of  the  diforder  that  has 
been  of  long  (landing,  the  firft  part  of  the 
cure  ought  to  coniift  in  the  introdudlion  of 
an  iffue  of  fuch  a  fize  as  may  afford  a  quan* 

tity 
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tity  of  matter  in  fome  degree  proportioned 
to  chat  which  the  fore  has  generally  yielded. 
And  although  the  fituation  of  fuch  drains 
has  commonly  been  chofen  as  near  to  the 
part  afFedled  as  poflible;  yet,  provided  the 
fame  quantity  of  matter  be  difcharged,  the 
fituation  of  the  ifTue  is  not  probably  of 
much  confequence ;  and  therefore,  that 
which  is  mod  convenient  for  the  patient 
may  be  always  fixed  upon. 

The  ifTue  having  difcharged  for  fome 
time,  and  the  different  remedies  formerly 
recommended  being  ftill  continued,  the 
cure  of  fuch  ulcers  will  at  lad  be  com- 
monly completed. 

Since  the  firft  edition  of  this  work  was 
publiihed,  the  good  effedls  to  be  obtained 
from  iffues  in  the  cure  of  old  habitual  ul- 
cers have  in  various  inftances  been  expe- 
rienced. In  fome  of  thefe,  cures  were  ob- 
tained by  iffues,  when  every  other  means 
of  relief  had  been  found  to  fail :  And  in 
others,  the  fores  broke  out  again  upon  al- 
lowing the  iffues  to  dry  up,  and  were 
P  3  again 
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again  cured  by   having  recourfe  to  the 
fame  means. 

Various  inftances  might  likewife  be  gi- 
ven from  authors,  not  only  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  curing  habitual  ulcers  unlefs  an 
iifue  be  previoufly  inferted,  but  of  very 
pernicious  confequences  refulting  from  it. 
But  as  the  experience  of  every  pradlitioner 
muft  have  furnifhed  inftances  of  this,  we 
do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  refer  to  books 
for  authorities. 

In  fores  w^hich  have  not  been  of  *long 
duration,  however  extenfive  they  may.  be, 
it  would  be  highly  improper  to  put  the 
patient  to  the  trouble  of  an  iifue  for  their 
cure.  In  recent  ulcers,  the  fyftem  has  not 
been  fo  long  accuflomed  to  the  difcharge, 
as  to  induce  any  rifle  from  a  flop  being 
put  to  it ;  we  wifli,  therefore,  to  have  it 
underflood,  that  it  is  not  in  fuch  fores 
they  are  meant  to  be  recommended  ;  But, 
in  ulcers  of  long  continuance,  we  mufl 
again  fay,  that  a  cure  can  never  be  at- 
tempted with  fafety,  unlefs  an  iifue  of  ar^ 
adequate  iize  be  previoufly  inferted. 

As 
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As  iflues  of  every  kind  are  attended  wi^h 
fome  inconvenience,  they  feldom.  prove 
agreeable  to  patients ;  and  from  this  con- 
fideration,  practitioners  are  frequently  in- 
duced to  difpenfe  with  them :  The  leaft 
attention,  however,  muft  render  it  evident, 
that  no  conlideration  of  this  nature  ought 
to  have  any  influence. 

It  is  in  the  fpecies  of  ulcer  we  are  now 
conlidering  that  the  internal  ufe  of  nitre 
has  been  fo  much  recommended;  but,  al- 
though I  have  given  it,  in  this  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  fores,  in  very  confide- 
rable  quantities,  and  with  every  necefTary 
precaution,  I  cannot  fay  that  I  ever  obfer- 
ved  any  evident  effects  produced  by  it. 
Sores,  indeed,  have  been  cured  in  which 
nitre  was  ufed ;  but  unlefs  the  roller  and 
other  local  applications  were  employed  ac 
the  fame  time,  this  remedy,  in  any  of  the 
trials  I  have  made  of  it,  has  never  of  itfelf 
been  able  to  ,efFedl  a  cure. 


F  4  SEC- 
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SECTION    IV. 

Obfervations  on  the  Fungous  Ulcer o 

FU  N  G  o  u  s  .escrefcences  frequently  oc- 
cur in  different  fpecies  of  ulcers  ; 
and  very  often  increafe  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  conflitute  fores  extremely  different  in 
their  appearances  and  effedls,  as  well  as  in 
their  treatment,  from  the  fores  which  ori* 
ginally  induced  them :  and  this  is  the  rea- 
fon  for  our  allotting  a  feparate  fedlion  for 
their  confideratipn. 

§  r.  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  the  Fungous  Ulcer, 

By  the  term  fungus  is  underftood  fuch 
preternatural  rifings  of  she  parts  in  foresi, 
as  are  commonly  more  foft  and  fpongy  than 
found  healthy  granulations  j  which,  though 
they  do  not  in  general  acquire  any  great 

degree 
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degree  of  bulk,  yet  by  very  long  continu- 
ance  and  negledl,  they  do,  in  feme  in- 
fiances,  arrive  at  very  confiderable  lizes : 
And  although,  as  we  have  obferved,  they 
^re  generally  at  firfl  lax  and  foft,  yet,  when 
of  long  duration,  they  likewife,  in  fome 
cafes,  acquire  very  great  degrees  of  hard^ 
nefs. 

♦  The  pain  attending  them  is  not  com"* 
monly  confiderable;  though,  in  fome  in-^ 
ftances,  it  is  other  wife;  and  the  difcharge 
afforded  by  them  varies  according  to  the 
fpecies  of  ulcer  they  happen  to  be  connec- 
ted  with. 

Thus,  when  a  hyperfarcofis,  the  term 
Commonly  ufed  for  fuch  rifings  in  fores, 
occurs  merely  from  neglecfl  in  a  fimple  pu- 
rulent ulcer,  the  difcharge  frequently  con-^, 
tinues  all  along  tolerably  good;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  when  it  is  connedled  with  an 
ulcer  difcharging  any  of  the  more  acrid 
vitiated  matters,  as  in  fome  inftances  is 
the  cafe,  the  difcharge  ufually  continues  to 
be  of  the  fame  nature. 

"With  refped  to  the  caufes  of  the  difor- 

der; 
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der;  when  fpeaking  of  fitnple  purulent  ul- 
cers, it  was  obferved,  that  in  a  healthy  ftate 
of  body,  and  efpecially  in  young  people, 
the  new  granulations  that  form  in  fuch 
fores  are  very  apt  to  pufh  forward  too  much, 
fo  as  to  rife  above  the  furface  of  the  neip^h- 

o 

bouring  parts.  This,  by  attending  to  the 
dire(5lions  which  were  then  given,  may  very 
often  be  effedually  prevented ;  but  if,  in 
fuch  circumftances,  the  fore  be  negleded, 
and  the  parts  are  allowed  to  advance  much 
further,  the  diforder  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking  comes  then  to  take  place.  And  if 
it  is  not  attended  to  for  yet  a  dill  longer 
time,  as  with  poor  people  efpecially  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  even  this  the  moft  fimpje 
Ipecies  of  fungus  degenerates  into  a  very 
troublefome  diforder;  it  being  in  this  man-^ 
ner  that  the  very  hardefl  excrefcences  arc 
commonly  produced. 

Another  variety  of  the  diforder  is  fome* 
times  met  with  in  the  cure  of  wounds 
land  ulcers  of  different  kinds,  from  not 
attending  to  their  being  found  at  bottom 
before  the  new  granulations  are  allowed  to 

proceed 
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proceed  any  length.  In  this  manner,  whe- 
ther from  any  finus  not  being  filled  up,  or 
from  any  corrupted  parts,  that  may  not 
have  been  thrown  out,  continuing  to  acft 
as  extraneous  bodies,  the  granulations  that 
firft  appeared  ftill  continue  to  advance;  ' 
but,  in  (lead  of  cicatrifing  when  they  are  on 
a  level  with  the.  neighbouring  found  parts, 
they  go  on  rifing  conliderably  beyond 
them,  till  the  difeafe  we  are  now  confider- 
ing  is  of  fome  duration. 

And,  when  in  this  way  a  fungus  has 
once  commenced,  it  continues  to  increafe 
from  day  to  day,  till  the  caufe  which  ori- 
ginally produced  it  is  difcovered,  and  re- 
moved, either  by  art  or  nature,  in  confe-. 
quence  of  a  plentiful  fuppuration  being 
formed  belov^,  and  burfting  out;  which, 
by  laying  open  the  feat  of  the  diforder, 
gives  room  for  a  proper  treatment  to  take 
place. 


§  2. 
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§  2.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  fungous  Ulcer, 

By  a  proper  attention  to  the  cafe,  and  to 
the  difFerent  caufes  we  have  mentioned,  it 
will,  in  general,  be  ealily  difcovered  from 
which  of  the  two  the  difeafe  has  originally 
proceeded  :  and,  as  foon  as  the  caufe  is 
dillindlly  known,  the  method  of  cure  to  be 
purfyed  is  jufi:  as  certainly  determined ; 
which,  till  then,  could  not  with  propriety 
be  undertaken,  as,  in  the  two  different 
cafes,  the  remedies  found  to  be  neceiTary 
are  of  very  oppofite  natures. 

When  it  is  found  that  the  fungus  has 
been  induced  merely  by  an  overgrowth  of 
parts,  and  that  there  is  ng  difeafe  lurking 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fore ;  when  the  tu^ 
mor  is  of  a  confiderable  breadth,  and  efpe* 
cially  when  it  does  not  rife  to  any  great 
height ;  we  fhould  have  recourfe  immedi* 
ately  to  the  ufe  of  efcharotics. 

Of  fuch  applications,  a  great  variety  has 
been  recommended:  by  many,  even  the 
a€lual  cautery  has  been  propofedj  and  by 

others, 
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others,  we  are  direded  to  remove  at  once 
all  fungous  parts  by  the  fcalpel. 

Either  of  thefe  methods  would,  no 
doubt,  prove  in  every  cafe  very  efFedlual, 
and  a  great  deal  more  expeditious  than  any 
other  that  can  be  recommended :  but  they 
have  fuch  an  appearance  of  feverity,  as  to 
deter  almoft  every  one  from  fubmitting  to 
them  ;  efpecially  as  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  diforder  we  are  treating  of  can  be  jufl 
as  certainly,  though  perhaps  not  fo  quickly, 
removed  by  means  of  much  more  gentle 
remedies. 

Of  all  the  artificial  cauftic  preparations 
enumerated  by  authors,  the  lunar  cauftic 
is,  for  fuch  purpoies  efpecially,  by  much 
the  beft.  It  acSts  more  quickly,  and  does 
not  produce  more  pain,  than  many  of  the 
milder  forts ;  it  never  fails  to  produce  the 
proper  effedl,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  any 
of  the  others ;  and  it  is  not  near  To  apt  to 
run  and  to  fpread  over  the  neighbouring 
parts,  as  fome  of  the  other  compound  forms 
of  cauftic,  which  is  frequently  a  very  trou- 
blefome  circumftance  attending  their  ufe. 

The 
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The  cauftic  fhould  be  liquefied  ;  and  a 
fmall  brufh  or  pencil  being  dipt  in  it,  it  is 
in  this  manner  to  be  applied  to  fuch  parts 
as  are  to  be  deflroyed :  And  this  being 
done  either  daily  or  every  fecond  day,  the 
fungvis  will  be  removed  in  a  longer  or 
ihorter  time,  according  to  the  lize  and 
firmnefs  of  the  tumor.  A  ftrong  folution 
of  verdigrife  in  v^^ater,  of  crude  fal  am- 
moniac, or  of  blue  or  white  vitriol,  being 
applied  inafimilar  manner,  will  commonly 
prove  efFe(ftual  too,  in  removing  fuch  ex- 
crefcences. 

In  the  courfe  of  pradlice,  cafes  occur  in 
"which  feme  variety  of  fuch  applications  is 
found  to  be  neceffary:  I  have  made  trial  of 
a  great  number ;  but  none  ever  proves  {a 
generally  ufeful,  as  we  faid  above,  as  the  lu- 
nar cauftic.  Forpurpofes  of  this  kind,  I  have 
fometimes  ufed  a  ftrong  folution  of  ftlver 
or  of  crude  mercury  in  fpirit  of  nitre;  and 
the  efFe(5^s  of  it,  as  may  readily  be  imagined  j 
are  always  very  powerful:  they  are  nearly 
the  fame,  indeed,being only  fomev/hat more 
powerful  than  thofe  we  commonly  experi- 
ence from  lunar  cauftic;  this  kind  of  cau- 

ftie 
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ftic  being  merely  a  folution  of  filver  in 
the  nitrous  acid  evaporated  to  drynefs. 

One  ounce  of  pure  quickfilver  will  dif- 
folve  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  flrong  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre;  and  this  forms,  perhaps,  as 
(Irong  a  canftic  as  can  be  prepared.     For 
other  purpofes,  where  milder  applications 
of  this  kind  are  neceflfary,  the  ftrength  of 
the  remedy  may  be  reduced  by  ufing  a 
fmaller  proportion  of  mercury  and  a  weak 
nitrous  fpirit :    But  for  the  removal  of  a 
hard  callous  excrefcence,  the  flrongefl  fo- 
lution ought  to  be  employed  ;  it  gives  no 
more  pain  than  thofe  of  a  weaker  nature, 
and  it  always  proves  more  efFedual.     We 
may  here  remark,  too,  that  a  llrong  folu- 
tion of  this  kind  is  perhaps  the  moll:  effec- 
tual of  any  cauftic  application  in  the  remo- 
val of  warts  of  every  kind,  and  particularly 
for  thofe  which  originate  from  a  venereal 
caufe.  But  in^ufing  it,  either  for  warts,  or  for 
fuch  fungous  excrefcences  as  we  are  now 
defcribing,  it  ought  never  to  be  applied  to 
an  extenfive  furface  at  once.     When  the 
fungus  is  in  conliderable,  a  fmall  quantity  of 

the 
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the  folution  may  be  applied  over  the  whole 
of  it  without  any  rifle :  But,  in  extenfive 
afiedlions  of  this  nature,  it  anfwers  better 
to  apply  it  to  a  fmall  portion  of  them  only  j 
and  if  different  parts  of  an  excrefeence  be 
touched  with  it  daily,  the  whole  will  in 
general  be  foon  removed.  After  the  ap- 
plication of  any  of  thefe  articles,  the  parts 
ihould  be  covered  with  dry  lint;  and  notj 
as  is  commonly  done,  with  any  kind  of 
ointment,  which  always  tends  to  deflroy 
the  adlivity  of  every  cauflic  remedy. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fuppofing,  that 
the  furface  of  the  fungus  is  of  a  conlider- 
able  extent,  and  that  it  is  not  raifed  to  any 
great  height  above  the  contiguous  found 
parts  :  But  whenever  the  reverfe  of  thefe 
circumftances  takes  place,  that  is,  when  there 
is  a  narrow  bafe,  and  the  height  of  the  ex- 
crefeence is  confiderable,  the  mod  expe^ 
ditious  and  eafieft  method  always  is,  to 
take  it  off  by  a  ligature ;  which  being  ap* 
plied  at  its  root  tolerably  tight,  and  (trait- 
ened  a  little  every  day,  foon  deflroys  the 
I  circu* 
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circulation  in  the  fwelling  fo  entirely,  as  to 
caufe  it  in  a  fhort  time  to  drop  ofF. 

When  the  riling  is,  as  we  have  obferved, 
narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  efpecially  when  it 
is  in  the  leaft  pendulous,  a  ligature  can  be 
applied  and  kept  on  with  the  greateft  eafe; 
but  when  the  tumor  is  broader  below  than 
above,  it  is  not  poffible,  without  fome  af- 
fiftance,  to  prevent  it  from  flipping  ofF.  It 
may  always,  however,  be  certainly  and  very 
eaiily  effeifled  in  the  following  manner. 

A  ftrong  flraight  needle,  fixed  in  a  handle 
with  an  eye  near  to  its  point,  being  puflied 
through  from  one  fide  of  the  tumor  to  the 
other  at  its  bafe,  and  two  ftrong  waxed 
threads  being  introduced  at  its  eye,  it  is  to 
be  again  drawn  back,  leaving  the  threads 
with  their  ends  hanging  out  at  each  fide  of 
the  fwelling.  In  this  fituation,  a  firm  li- 
gature is  to  be  formed  round  one  half  of 
the  tumor  by  the  two  extremities  of  one  of 
the  threads  ;  and  with  the  other  two>  the 
other  half  is  in  like  manner  to  be  compre- 
hended; and  each  of  them  being  from  time 
to  time  properly  tightened,  both  halves  of 
-   Q^.  the 
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the  fwelling  will  for  the  moftpart  very  foon 
fall  off.  The  hint  of  the  pradlice  we  have 
here  recommended,  was  taken  from  the 
defcription  of  a  curved  needle  of  this  kind, 
recommended  by  Mr  Chefelden,  for  the 
extirpation,  by  ligature,  of  difeafed  tonfils, 
which,  without  fome  fuch  contrivance, 
could  never  with  propriety  be  attempted. 

The  fungus  being  by  either  of  thefe 
methods  removed,  the  fore  is  then  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  we  have  already  di- 
reded  for  the  management  of  fimple  pu- 
rulent ulcers. 

The  other  fpecies  of  fungus  we  have 
mentioned,  that  proceeds,  as  we  obferved, 
from  the  new  granulations  in  ulcers  not 
being  raifed  on  a  fure  foundation,  by  pu- 
rulent matter  or  fome  other  extraneous 
body  being  lodged  at  the  botom  of  the 
fore,  is,  in  general,  very  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  preceding  fpecies.  It  rifes  with 
much  greater  rapidity,  and  is  not  near  fo 
firm;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  it  is  always 
more  foft  and  flabby  even  than  healthy 
granulations. 

By 
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By  attending  to  tliefe,  and  all  the  other 
circuinftances'  of  the  ulcer,  the  caufe  will 
feldom  remain  long  in  doubt ;  and  as  foon 
as  it  is  difcovered,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done, 
is  to  give  free  vent  to  the  confined  matter, 
by  making  a  proper  opening  into  it.  Af- 
ter which,  by  taking  care  that  the  fore  fills 
properly  up  from  the  bottom,  the  cure  will 
go  eafily  on  in  the  ordinary  way,  Nor,  un- 
lefs  when  the  fungus  is  very  confiderable, 
can  there  ever  be  any  occafion  for  the  ufe 
of  efcharotics ;  for,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  gra- 
nulations are  commonly  fo  foft  and  fpongy, 
as  to  wafte  away  of  themfelves  in  the  courfe 
of  the  cure,  without  any  affiftance  what- 
ever from  cauftics. 

Thefe  are  the  only  cafes  of  fungus, 
which,  in  general,  in  local  ulcers  ever  prove 
troublefome  ;  excepting,  perhaps,  that 
which  occurs  as  a  fymptom  in  carious  ul- 
cers, and  which  in  its  proper  fe(5lion  will 
be  taken  notice  of.  It  may  be  alleged, 
indeed,  that  the  varieties  we  have  now  de- 
fer ibed  may  be  confidered  as  fymptomatic; 
and  for  this  reafon,  it  may  be  faid,  that 
Qj2  they 
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they  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  conftitute  dl- 
flindl  complaints :  For  the  reafons  we  have 
formerly  given,  however,  and  particularly 
from  their  treatment  being  very  different 
from  that  which  is  neceffary  in  any  other 
fymptom  of  ulcer,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  allot  a  feparate  fedion  for  their  conli- 
deration. 


SECTION    V. 


Obfervations  on  the  Sinuous  Ulcer, 


§  I .  Of  the  Symptoms  andCaufes  ofthefinuous  Ulcer, 

BY  the  term  finuous  ulcer,  is  meant  that 
fpecies  of  fore  communicating  with 
one  or  more  openings  or  cavities  of  various 

fizes 
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fizes  and  dimenfions,  which  are  generally 
feated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  between 
the  common  teguments  and  mufcles,  or  be- 
tween the  interftices  of  the  mufcles  them- 
felves. 

Thefe  different  linufes  ferving  as  refer- 
voirs  both  for  the  matter  formed  in  the 
body  of  the  fore,  and  for  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  fides  of  their  own  cavities, 
make  the  difcharge  of  all  fuch  ulcers, 
when  the  matter  of  the  finufes  is  preffed 
into  them,  appear  to  be  much  more  confi- 
derable  than  their  extent  of  furface  would 
give  caufe  to  expedl. 

A  finus,  as  thus  defcribed,  is  the  mod 
fimple  flate  of  the  diforder :  but  by  long 
continuance,  or  by  the  ufe  of  drying  aftrin- 
gent  applications,  it  is  liable  to  become 
hard  and  callous  in  its  internal  furface ; 
and,  in  fuch  a  flate,  from  its  fuppofed  re- 
femblance  to  a  pipe,  it  is  termed  a  fiflula ; 
of  which  nature  is  the  fiflula  in  ano,  a  well- 
known  and  troublefome  diforder. 

The  mofl  frequent  caufe  of  the  forma- 
tion of  finufes  in  ulcers  a.nd  abfceffes,  is  the 
0.3  want 
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■want  of  a  free  vent  to  the  difcharge;  which, 
naturally  falling  to  the  moft  depending  fi- 
tuation  of  the  part,  if  it  does  not  there  find 
an  eafy  and  ready  paffage  by  an  opening 
being  made  into  it,  it  very  readily  infinu- 
ates  itfelf  into  the  foft  yielding  fubflance 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  proceeds  on 
gradually  till  it  fomewhere  or  other  makes 
an  opening  for  itfelf,  either  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  or  into  fome  of  the  neigh« 
bouring  cavities. 

Very  tight  bandages,  too,  wheii  applied 
direclly  upon  ulcers,  if  they  are  not  made 
to  a(fl  likewife  upon  the  neighbouring 
found  parts,  for  fome  way  both  above  and 
below  the  fores,  are  not  unfrequently  at- 
tended with  the  fame  eifecl ;  and  fhould 
never,  therefore,  be  applied  in  this  man- 
ner. 

In  every  cafe  of  recent  finus,  and  even, 
in  general,  in  thofe  of  longer  {landing, 
when  thefe  are  fo  far  acceffibie  as  to  admit 
of  proper  applications  being  made  to  them^ 
and  when  the  conftitution  in  other  re- 
fpeds  is  heakhy^  we  may  almoft  always 

venture 
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venture  to  make  a  favourable  prognofis. 
But  when  the  complaint  has  been  of  very- 
long  continuance,  and  efpecially  when  the 
different  finufes  open  into  any  of  the  joints, 
or  are  beyond  the  reach  of  an  operation,  a 
cure,  in  fuch  cafes,  becomes  both  very  dif- 
ficult and  doubtful.  Nor  is  there,  indeed, 
any  diforder  that  more  frequently  baffles 
the  ingenuity  of  furgeons,  than  fome  fpe- 
eies  of  this  diforder,  particularly  the  fiftula 
in  ano. 


§  2.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  ftnuous  Ulcer, 

In  recent  afFedtions  of  this  nature,  we 
are  directed  by  all  the  old  writers,  as 
likewife  by  many  of  the  moderns,  to  make 
ufe  of  what  they  call  vulnerary  or  healing 
inje<5lions.  And,  in  the  more  advanced 
dates  of  the  diforder,  when  by  long  conti- 
nuance the  fides  of  the  different  finufes 
have  become  callous,  efcharotic  injec5lions 
and  powders  have  been  recommended  : 
But  none  of  thefe  have  ever  been  found  to 
produce  any  permanent  good  effecls,  and 
QL4  t^e 
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the  too  frequent  ufe  of  them  has  often  ren* 
dered  hard  and  callous  fuch  iinufes  as  be-- 
fore  were  of  the  moll  flmple  nature. 

Others  again  have  advifed,  in  every  cafe 
of  this  kind,  efpecially  when  the  complaint 
is  in  any  degree  of  a  fiftulous  nature,  to  lay 
the  different  iinufes  open  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and,  by  cutting  out  all  the  hard- 
ened parts,  to  convert  the  whole  into  one 
common  ulcer,  and  to  proceed  afterwards 
with  the  cure  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

This  method  will,  no  doubt,  very  fre- 
quently effedl  a  cure;  but,  independently 
of  the  great  pain,  and  very  large  unfeemly 
cicatrix,  which  it  never  fails  to  produce,  it 
cannot,  in  every  cafe,  with  fafety  be  put 
in  practice. 

Thus,  when  finufes  run  very  far  up  the 
redum,  it  can  never  conveniently  be  prac- 
tifed ;  and  when,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe, 
they  penetrate  deep,  and  run  below  either 
large  blood- veiFels,  tendons,  or  nerves,  it 
would  never  furely,  in  thefe  cafes,  be  ad- 
vifable  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  treatment. 

But  although  the  pradice  was  even  al- 
together 
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together  free  from  danger,  it  ought  in  al- 
uioil  every  inftance  to  be  laid  afide ;  fince 
we  can,  by  a  much  more  fimple  and  lefs 
painful  operation,  be  always  as  certain  of 
obtaining  a  cure,  "as  we  ever  could  be,  ei- 
ther by  a  fimple  incifion,  or  by  an  entire 
dellrudlion  of  the  parts. 

The  intention  of  cure  in  every  cafe  of 
ftnus,  is  to  produce  a  coalefcence  of  its 
iides,  fo  as  to  deftroy  any  vacuity  that  may 
have  been  occafioned. 

The  moft  efFedlual  means  for  accom- 
pliftiing  this,  is,  iirft  to  make  a  depending 
orifice  for  a  free  exit  to  the  matter ;  and 
then,  by  a  gentle  irritation,  to  induce,  on 
the  internal  furface  of  the  linus,  a  flight 
degree  of  inflammation,  which  by  experi- 
ence is  known  to  be  the  ftate  which  proves 
mofl  favourable  to  the  production  of  adhe- 
fion  between  any  two  parts ;  fo  that  a  firm 
union  of  the  fides  of  the  finus  to  one  ano- 
ther may  in  due  time  be  obtained. 

Now  both  thefe  intentions  are  fully  an- 
fwered  by  the  introdu^on  of  a  feton,  from 
the  orifice  in  the  ulcer,  along  the  courfe 

of 
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of  the  finus>  to  its  other  extremity;  where 
an  opening,  large  enough  for  the  difcharge, 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  manner  we  for- 
merly diredled  in  cafes  of  abfcefs. 

The  cordrof  cotton  or  iilk  ought  at  firfl 
to  be  prdtty  large,  more  or  lefs  fo  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  finus ;  and  it 
fhould  be  diminifhed  gradually,  as  the 
cure  advances,  by  taking  away  a  thread  or 
two  from  its  thicknefs  every  fecond  or  third 
day.  And  at  laft,  when  the  difcharge  is 
greatly  lefTened  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
vacuity  occaiioned  by  the  iinus,  the  feton 
Ihould  be  totally  withdrawn ;  and  a  ban- 
dage being  applied  with  fome  tightnefs 
over  the  part,  and  being  continued  a  fuifi- 
cient  length  of  time,  a  complete  cure  will 
for  the  moft  part  be  effeded. 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  then,  in  all 
cafes  of  this  kind,  is  to  difcover  the  direc- 
ticja  in  which  the  finufes  run;  which 
commonly  we  can  eaiily  do,  either  by  the 
introdudlion  of  a  probe,  or  by  obferving 
where  the  matter  points  on  being  allowed 
to  coile(fl  for  fome  time,  and  from  whence 

it 
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it  comes,  on  the  part  being  prefTed.  And 
into  every  finus  that  opens  into  the  ulcer, 
a  feton,  as  we  have  above  direded,  fhould 
be  introduced. 

This  method  of  curing  finufes,  by  the 
life  of  the  feton,  is  free  from  all  manner 
of  danger,  and  is  admiflible  in  almoft  every 
cafe  that  can  occur.  Even  when  finufes  run 
deep  among  the  mufcles  and  blood- velTels ; 
and  when  it  would  be  unfafe,  therefore,  to 
ufe  either  the  fcalpel  or  acrid  injedlions;  a 
feton,  introduced  by  means  of  the  dire6lor, 
as  we  formerly  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  abfcejOTes,  may  be  always  employed 
with  m^ch  fafety  and  advantage. 

The  practice  we  have  here  recommend- 
ed is  feldom  found  to  fail  in  any  cafe  of 
iimple  finus ;  and,  in  general,  it  anfwers 
even  in  thofe  which  are  confidered  as  real 
£ftulae. 

Although  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  y€t  I  am  much  per- 
fuaded,  from  its  general  utility  in  fimilar 
cafes  in  other  parts,  that  the  feton  would, 
prove  a  much  more  eiFedual  remedy  in 

cafes 
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cafes  of  the  fiftula  in  ano,  than  any  other 
that  has  as  yet  been  employed.  In  fimilar 
cafes  of  this  kind  that  occur  in  the  peri- 
neum, 1  have  known  it  ufed  with  the 
greatefl  advantage :  And  it  is  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  indeed,  particularly  proper;  as  the 
cicatrix  formed  after  the  opening  of  a  long 
finus  in  the  common  method,  with  a  fcal- 
pel,  proves  in  thefe  parts  frequently  more 
troublefome  and  painful  to  the  patient, 
than  even  the  original  difeafe  it  was  in« 
tended  to  remove. 

The  finufes,  by  thefe  means,  being  at 
lafl  filled  up,  the  ulcers  with  which  they 
have  been  ccnnedled  are  then  to  be  cured 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  we  have  directed 
in  one  or  other  of  the  different  fections, 
for  the  fpecies  of  fore  to  which  they  may 
happen  to  belong. 

This  part  of  furgery,  it  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  is  much  indebted  to  the  ingenious 
Mr  Pott,  for  the  limplicity  he  has  been 
in  a  great  meafure  the  means  of  introdu- 
cing in  the  treatment  of  fiftulous  com^ 

lints  in  ano  and  in  perineo.     In  all  of 

which. 
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which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
ufed  formerly  to  be,  and  with  many  in- 
deed ftill  is,  the  pradlice  to  cut  out  the 
afFeded  parts  entirely,  whether  they  are 
much  hardened  or  not:  which  not  only 
occafions  a  great  deal  of  unnecefTary  pain, 
but  very  feldom  produces  fuch  an  agree- 
able or  fpeedy  cure  as  is  obtained  by 
merely  laying  the  parts  open  with  a  fimple 
inciiion;  and  which  is  all  that,  even  in  the 
mod  obftinate  cafes,  (hould  be  ever  at- 
tempted. For,  if  a  cure  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  fuch  an  operation  alone,  or  by 
the  feton  when  it  can  be  ufed,  as  we  have 
lately  advifed,  cutting  out  the  parts  never 
will  efFecfl  it,  unlefs  they  are  all  evidently 
in  a  very  hard  callous  ftate;  in  which  cafe, 
extirpation  of  the  difeafed  parts  may  no 
doubt,  in  fome  cafes,  be  neceffary.  Even 
■when  a  very  coniiderable  degree  of  hard- 
nefs  prevails,  much  advantage  is  often  de- 
rived merely  from  laying  the  finufes  open 
by  a  fimple  incifion  along  the  courfe  of 
each  of  them:  The  free  vent  which  is  thus 
given  to  the  difcharge,  together  with  the 
4  new 
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new  fuppuration  induced  by  the  incifions, 
proves  frequently  a  very  certain  means  of 
removing  the  callofities  \  and  this  being  ac- 
complifhed,  a  complete  cure  is  commonly 
obtained. 


S  E  C  T  I  9  N    VI. 

Ohfervations  on  the  Callous  Ulcer, 


%  I .  Of  the  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  the  Callous 
Ulcer, 

AN  ulcer  is  faid  to  be  callous,  when 
its  edges,  inftead  of  contradling,  and 
diminifhing  the  fize  of  the  fore,  keep  at  a 
ftand,  turn  ragged,  and  at  laft,  by  acqui- 
ring a  preternatural  thicknefs,  often  rife 
confiderably  above  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts :  And,  as  it  is  generally 
3  ,  from 
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from  negled,  or  improper  treatment,  that 
ulcers  do  turn  callous,  the  difcharge  af- 
forded by  them  is  commonly  a  thin  viti- 
ated matter. 

It  is  in  this  fpecies  of  ulcer  chiefly  too, 
that  varicofe  veins  occur  as  a  fymptom, 
efpecially  when  the  complaint  is  feated 
in  the  lower  extremities.  This  feems  to 
be  owing,  not  only  to  the  difficulty  the 
blood,  in  fuch  fituations,  meets  with  in 
its  return  to  the  heart;  but,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  tlie  ilri(5lure  occafioned  by 
the  callofities  on  the  courfe  of  the  differ- 
ent veins ;  a  circumftance  which,  in  ex- 
tenfive  fores  of  this  kind,  muft,  no  doubt, 
have  a  confiderable  influence. 

By  many,  and  even  by  late  writers,  this 
fpecies  of  ulcer  has  been  commonly  termed 
varicofe ;  from  their  fuppofing  fuch  fores 
to  proceed  from,  and  to  be  as  it  were  fed 
by,  matter  furnifhed  to  them  from  thefe 
fwelled  veins,  which  frequently  have  the 
appearance  of  opening  into  them  *• 

This  error,  however,  it  is  evident,  muft 

have 

f  See  Turner's  Art  of  Surgery,  Vol.  II.  p-  3» 
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have  proceeded  from  want  of  attention  to 
the  caufe  of  fuch  fwellings  in  the  veins ; 
together  vsrith  the  miftaken  notion  w^hich 
has  hitherto  prevailed  refpedling  the  for- 
mation of  pus  and  other  kinds  of  matter; 
which  were  formerly,  in  general,  fuppofed 
to  circulate  with,  and  to  be  depofited  from 
the  blood;  but  which,  in  the  preceding 
efTay,  we  have  endeavoured  to  demonftrate 
to  be  an  opinion  entirely  void  of  any  real 
foundation. 

With  refpe(fl  to  the  caufes  of  callofities 
in  ulcers,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they 
may  all  be  reduced  to  the  general  head  of 
negledl  and  improper  management.  When 
fores  areinjudicioufly  treated,  either  by  irri- 
tating or  by  very  relaxing  applications  ;  or 
when  they  are  entirely  negleded,  fo  that 
fungous  excrefcences  are  either  allowed  to 
arife,  or  different  dreffings  and  other  extra- 
neous bodies  are  permitted  to  remain  too 
long  in  their  cavities;  fuch  fubftances 
come  at  lafl  to  a6l  as  impediments  to  the 
farther  diminution  or  contradion  of  the 
ulcers.     And,  the  fmall  vefFels  of  their 

'       edges 
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edges  being  thus  prevented  from  proceed- 
ing farther  in  a  proper  diredion,  are  forced 
to  pufh  upwards,  and  fometimes  even  back- 
wards, till,  in  confequence  of  the  ulual 
preffore  from  the  neceffary  bandages,  they 
naturally  come  to  acquire  a  morbid  hard- 
nefs  or  callofity  ;  which,  as  long  as  it  is  al- 
lowed to  remain,  very  efFedlually  prevents 
the  accomplifliment  of  a  cure,  however  ju- 
dicioufly  the  fores  may  in  other  refpects 
be  treated. 

§2.0/"  the  Care  of  the  Callous  Ulcer. ' 

From  the  confideration  of  the  above- 
tnentioned  caufe  of  the  diforder,  the  firft 
flep  towards  a  cure,  it  is  evident,  fhould 
confift  in  its  total  removal. 

Thus  every  improper  application,  Vv^hich, 
till  now,  may  have  been  ufed,  fhould  be 
immediately  laid  afide ;  and  if  any  fun- 
gus or  other  extraneous  body  appears  to  be 
doing  mifchief,  thefe  and  every  other  ob* 
flrudlion  to  a  cure  ought  as  foon  as  poiTible 
to  be  removed.  This  being  to  thoroughly 
R  accom- 
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accompliflied,  and  the  fore  being  brought 
to  a  clean  healing  condition,  the  different 
callofities  are  then  to  be  deftroyed ;  for,  till 
they  are  effedually  removed,  it  is  in  vain 
by  any  kind  of  application  to  expedl  a  cure. 

In  very  recent  inflances  of  fuch  com- 
plaints, warm  emollient  cataplafms,  when 
continued  for  a  proper  length  of  time,  by 
foftening  the  callofities,  will  frequently, 
without  any  other  application,  anfwer 
every  intention  of  cure.  But  it  is  in 
the  earlieft  periods  of  the  diforder  only 
that  thefe  ever  prove  effedlual ;  for  when 
it  has  been  of  long  duration,  fo  that  the 
edges  of  the  fore  have  acquired  much  pre- 
ternatural hardnefs,  neither  the  ufe  of 
emollients  nor  of  gum-plaflers,  as  we  find 
in  fuch  cafes  recommended  by  many  au- 
thors, are  ever  attended  with  any  remark- 
able advantages. 

The  only  remedy  then  we  can  have  re- 
courfe  to,  is  the  fcalpel  or  cauftic :  And  as 
this  laft,  when  properly  managed,  is  equally 
certain  with  the  other,  it  fhould,  as  the 
eafieft  method,  be  always  employed;  and^ 

for 
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for  reafons  we  have  mentioned  In  a  former 
fedion,  the  lunar  cauftic  fhould  be  here 
likewife  preferred.  The  foludon  of  filver 
or  of  mercury,  of  which  we  gave  a  de- 
fcription  when  treating  of  the  fungous  ul* 
cer,  may  be  ufed  with  equal  propriety  here 
too:  Either  this,  or  the  lunar  cauftic, 
fliould  be  applied  every  two  days  to  the 
callous  edges  of  the  fores,  which  in  this 
manner  will  be  foon  deftroyed.  By  this 
means,  together  with  a  continuation  of  the 
poultices  fo  long  as  any  degree  of  foulnefs 
remains  in  the  fores,  they  will  foon  be  re- 
duced to  the  flate  of  fimple  purulent  ulcers, 
when  the  treatment  we  have  recommended 
for  that  fpecies  of  fore  will  feldom  fail  in 
accomplifliing  a  cure. 

In  the  lift  of  fymptoms  which  we  for- 
merly enumerated,  varicofe  veins  were 
mentioned  as  one.  Thefe,  it  might  be 
imagined,  when  the  caufe  which  produced 
them  was  removed,  would  likewife  difap- 
pear.  This,  however,  is  very  feldom  the 
cafe  ;  for  blood- veffels,  which  have  once 
fuffered  fuch  a  diftention  as  to  be  deprived 
R  2  ,       en- 
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entirely  of  their  tone,  do  not  often  foon  re- 
cover it.  In  the  treatment,  therefore,  of  this 
fpecies  of  ulcer,  it  is  not  merely  necefTary  to 
remove  the  caufe  which  originally  produced 
thefe  fwellings  in  the  veins  :  fome  fupport 
mud  be  afforded  to  the  weakened  parts  in 
order  to  enable  them  the  more  eafily  to  re- 
cover their  ufual  ftrength. 

For  this  purpofe,  nothing  has  hitherto 
proved  fo  efFedlual,  as  the  laced  (locking,  or 
fpiral  bandage,  which  we  have  already  re- 
commended fo  frequently  for  different  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  cure  of  fores.  In  order  to 
have  a  proper  effecft,  however,  in  every  cafe 
of  varix  oflong  duration,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  very  confiderable  time :  And 
it  rarely  happens,  we  may  remark,  that  any 
inflance  occurs  of  the  diforder  being  fo 
bad,  in  which  a  cure  may  not  be  obtained 
merely  by  the  means  we  have  recommend- 
ed; or  atleaft,  that  the  inconvenience  pro- 
duced by  the  fwelling  of  the  veins  may 
not  be  fo  far  palliated  as  to  render  quite 
unneceiTary  that  painful  operation  fo  fre- 
quently rcommended  of  extirpating,  as  in 

cafes 
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cafes  of  aneurifm,  the  difeafed  or  fwelled 
parts. 

The  effecls  of  prefTure  in  the  cure  of 
fores  we  have  already  taken  different  op- 
portunities of  mentioning ;  but  they  are 
particularly  remarkable  in  ulcers  with  cal- 
lous edges.  In  fores  of  this  kind,  this 
hardnefs  or  callofity  of  their  edges,  is  not 
the  only  impediment  to  a  cure :  the  con- 
tiguous parts  are  always  much  tumefied  ; 
an  occurrence  which  mull:  be  entirely  re- 
Inoved  before  any  permanent  cure  can  be 
obtained. 

This  fwelling  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
originates  mod  probably  from  obftru6lions 
taking  place  in  the  fmaller  veifels  of  the 
edges  of  the  fores,  in  confequence  of  pref- 
fure  produced  by  the  calloiities  which  fur- 
round  them :  And  accordingly  it  will 
fometimes  fubfide  merely  by  the  effecfls  of 
emollient  poultices  in  removing  this  hard- 
nefs by  which  the  tumefadlion  was  in- 
duced.— But  when  thefe  do  not  prove  al- 
together effe6:ual,  prelTure  obtained  by  a 
proper  and  continued  ufe  of  a  flannel  rol- 
R  3  lera 
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ler,  will  in  al  mo  ft  every  inftance  complete 
the  cure. 


SECTION    VII. 

Obfervations  on  the  Carious  Ulcer, 


%  I.  Of  the  Symptoms  and  Diagmfts  of  the  Carious 
Ulcer* 

Y  the  term  Carious  Ulcer,  is  here 
underftood  that  fpecies  of  the  difor- 
der  only,  which  is  connected  with  a  local 
afFedion  of  a  bone.  For  although  the  fpina 
ventofa,  rickets,  and  fome  other  diforders 
of  the  bones,  may,  in  particular  circum- 
ftances, '  perhaps,  come  under  the  fame 
denomination ;  yet  as  it  is  probable,  that 
fuch  afFe(5lions  of  the  bones  as  occur  in 
thefe  difeafes,  are  conceded  with,  and  de- 
pend 
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pend  upon,  fome  general  diforder  of  the  fy- 
llem,  and  which  with  more  propriety  comes 
under  the  province  of  medicine  than  of 
furgery,  to  enter  upon  their  confideration 
at  prefent  would  evidently  be  deviating 
very  much  from  our  plan :  All  that  is  now 
intended  is,  to  give  as  clear  and  concife  a 
defcription  as  poffible  of  that  fpecies  of 
caries  in  which  furgery  is  more  particu- 
larly concerned,  and  in  which,  by  proper 
attention,  we  often  have  it  in  our  power 
to  be  of  more  real  fervice,  than  in  almoft 
any  other  chronic  diforder  that  comes  un- 
der the  management  of  a  furgeon. 

It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  fo  far 
as  thofe  difeafes  of  the  bones  above  men- 
tioned are  to  [be  confidered  as  local  affec- 
tions, which,  after  the  removal  of  the  ge- 
neral diathefis  which  produced  them,  they 
frequently  are,  the  different  diredlions  we 
are  afterwards  to  give  will  be  found  to 
apply  with  equal  propriety  to  them  as  to 
the  mod  limple  cafes  that  occur. 

The  mod  clear  and  limple  idea  that  can 

be  given  of  a  caries,  is,  that  it  is  a  diforder 

R  4  of 
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of  the  bones  exadlly  of  the  fame  nature  with 
a  fphacelus  or  gangrene  of  the  foft  parts  ; 
a  circumftance  which,  we  think,  is  very 
clearly  demonftrated  both  from  the  fymp- 
toms,  caufes,  and  method  of  cure. 

As  the  blood-veffels  in  bones  are  not 
near  fo  ^numerous  in  proportion  as  they 
are  in  the  fofter  parts  of  the  body,  the 
anaftomoiing  of  different  vefTels  cannot  oc- 
cur in  them  fo  ficquently  ;  fo  that,  wher^ 
any  confiderable  artery  of  a  bone  happens 
to  be  deftroyed,  the  parts  fupplied  by  it  na- 
turally  fufler  much  more  than  any  of  the 
fofter  organs  would  do  from  a  fimilar 
caufe. 

And,  as  all  the  blood- velTels  of  bones 
are  known  to  pafs  to  them  through  their 
furrounding  membrane  the  periofteum, 
upon  which  they  generally  run  for  a  con- 
fiderable way  before  penetrating  deeper, 
it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  a  caries  to 
occur  in  a  bone  which  has  fuffered  no 
other  apparent  injury  than  that  of  having 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  its  membrane 
deilroyed. 
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We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  fay,  that 
a  caries  muft  always  neceffarily  follow  a 
deflrucflion  of  a  part  of  the  perioftenm ; 
for  the  contrary  of  this  is  frequently  known 
to  happen:  And  unlefs  the  injury  has  been 
fo  confiderable,  as  at  the  fame  time  either 
to  afFedl  the  flrudlure  of  the  bone  itfelf,  or 
to  occaiion,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
the  deftru^flion  of  fome  principal  artery,  a 
caries  will  never  occur  merely  from  an  ab- 
rafion  of  the  periofteum ;  but  whenever 
an  accident  has  produced  either  of  thefe 
effedls,  the  "other  will  almofl  conftantly  be 
found  to  follow. 

From  the  firfl  appearance  of  a  bone 
after  it  is  laid  bare,  unlefs  its  fubftance 
has  been  evidently  affecfled,  we  can  never 
at  once  determine  precifely,  whether  a  ca- 
ries will  fucceed  or  not.  In  mere  abrafions 
of  the  periofteum  from  ordinary  accidents, 
I  would,  from  a  number  of  obfervations, 
conclude,  that  there  is  at  leaft  an  equal 
chance  that  it  will  not:-  a  Ihort  time,  how- 
ever, will  (^ommpnly  refolve  the  uncer- 
tainty. 

For 
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For  if,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  at 
fartheft,  a  bone  that  has  been  denuded  flill 
retains  its  natural  appearance,  we  may 
in  general  conclude,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, that  no  carious  afFedion  is  to  fuc- 
ceed  ;  and  may  accordingly  proceed  with 
fafety  in  the  treatment,  as  if  the  cafe  were 
that  of  a  fimple  wound  only ;  which  can 
never  with  propriety  be  done,  whilft  any 
uncertainty  remains  with  refpedl  to  the 
Hate  of  the  bone :  And  hence  the  great 
confequence  of  being  able  foon  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  bone  laid  bare-  is  to  be  at- 
tacked with  caries  or  not. 

For  if,  from  want  of  attention,  a  cure 
fhould  be  attempted  in  a  cafe  where  caries 
is  to  follow,  and  if  the  fore  ftiould  be 
made  to  cicatrife,  all  the  new  growth 
would  be  again  to  deftroy,  much  unne- 
ceflary  pain  would  be  given  to  the  patient, 
and  a  permanent  cure  would  be  much 
longer  protraded  than  if  proper  meafures 
had  been  taken  at  the  beginning. 

In  general,  however,  as  we  have  already 

remarked,  if  a  denuded  bone  is  to  become 

4  carious, 
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carious,  it  ufually  fhows  itfelf  in  a  very 
fhort  time.  By  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  day.^at  fartheft,  the  bone  begins  to 
lofe  its  natural  healthy  appearance,  turns 
firft  of  a  pale  white,  and  then  gets  a  flight 
tinge  of  a  yellow  complexion  ;  and  when- 
ever this  begins  to  appear,  there  can  be  no 
longer  a  doubt  of  what  will  be  the  confe- 
quence. 

It  fometimes  remains,  however,  in  this 
ftate  for  a  good  many  days,  and  by  de- 
grees gets  a  more  deep  tallow-like  appear- 
ance ;  in  which  flate  it  commonly  conti- 
nues for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  violence  with  which  the 
injury  has  been  done;  and  afterwards  goes 
thro' the  different  ftages  of  brown  and  dark, 
till  it  has  acquired  a  black  of  the  deepeft 
dye,  a  period  at  which  we  may  fuppofe  this 
portion  of  the  bone  is  arrived  at,  perhaps, 
the  higheft  degree  of  mortification. 

The  difcharge  from  ulcers  of  this  kind, 
is  never  of  the  confiftence  of  good  pus  :  ic 
is  generally  confiderably  thinner ;  and  from 
the  firft  appearance  of  a  caries,  it  acquires 
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a  mod  difagreeable  fetor,  which  al\vays 
turns  more  confiderable  as  the  different 
flages  of  the  diforder  advance  j  and  at  laft, 
too,  it  acquires  a  blackifli  hue,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  frequently  becomes  exceed- 
ingly acrid. 

As  the  feveral  degrees  of  blacknefs  or 
mortification  go  on,  fmall  foramina  or 
holes  feem  as  it  were  to  form  in  the  dif- 
eafed  parts ;  and  by  degrees  increafe  con- 
fiderably,  till  even  the  moft  folid  bones 
acquire  a  kind  of  fpongy  appearance.  In 
this  fituation,  the  mortiiied  portion  gene- 
rally becomes  loofe,  and,  when  preiTed 
upon,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fattifh- 
like  matter,  with  an  intolerable  fetor,  can 
commonly  be  forced  out  from  the  different 
openings ;  which  fo  taints  the  whole  dif- 
charge  from  the  ulcer,  and  gives  it  fuch  a 
very  peculiar  fmell,  as  to  render  it  fcarcely 
poflible  for  any  pradlitioner  who  has 
once  known  thoroughly  what  it  is,  ever  to 
be  deceived  with  refpe<fl;  to  the  exiftence 
of  a  caries.  Indeed  this  circumftance 
^lone  aflfords  almoft  as  certain  a  diflinc- 

tioii 
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tion  in  cafes  of  latent  caries,  as  any  that 
can  be  pointed  out. 

In  ulcers  attended  with  a  carious  bone, 
the  jlefhy  parts  never  have  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance ;  they  are  foft  and  more  flabby 
than  natural;  and,  inftead  of  a  florid  red, 
they  have  rather  a  dark  brown,  together 
with  fomewhat  of  a  glafly  complexion. 

The  granulations,  however,  commonly 
advance  quickly  enough ;  and  they  would 
frequently  proceed  too  far,  if  they  were  not 
prevented  by  art;  which  it  is  always  ne- 
ceflary  that  they  fhould  be,  till  the  difeafed 
parts  of  the  bone  are  either  cad  off  by  the 
efforts  of  nature,  or  are  cut  out  by  art,  fo  as 
that  the  healing  of  the  fore  may  take  place 
with  certainty  from  the  bottorr^.  And, 
when  negledled  for  any  confiderable  time, 
thefe  foft  produdlions  in  carious  ulcers  fre- 
quently increafe  fo  remarkably,  as  to  form 
very  large  and  troublefome  excrefcences. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fuppofing,  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  fubfl:ance  of  a  bone 
has  been  affeded;  in  which  cafe  a  cure  is 
fometimes  obtained  by  a  fingle  lamina  only 

calling 
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cafllng  off.  But  the  fame  phenomena  like* 
wife  occur  when  the  caries  has  been  fo 
confiderable,  as  to  affedl  a  bone  through  its 
whole  circumference.  Only,  in  this  cafe, 
the  caries  generally  advances  more  quick- 
ly ;  and,  in  the  treatment  of  it,  it  is  often 
neceflary  that  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
bone,  in  the  difeafed  part  of  it,  Ihould  be 
taken  out. 

Such  are  the  different  appearances  of 
caries  proceeding  from  an  external  acci- 
dent that  has  laid  the  bone  fairly  open  to 
view :  But  the  fame  kind  of  difeafe  occurs 
frequently  in  a  more  latent  manner;  and, 
in  fuch  cafes,  it  proves  always,  in  every  re- 
ipedl,  a  great  deal  more  troublefome. 

Ulcers  of  long  continuance  above  the  ti- 
bia, or  any  other  bone  not  thickly  covered 
with  foft  parts,  merely  by  the  matter  infi- 
nuating  itfelf  to  the  periofteum,  and  there 
producing  an  inflammation  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  that  membrane,  by  which  the  bone 
itfelf  is  apt  to  be  eroded,  very  often  prove 
the  origin  of  troublefome  cariofities ;  which 
again,  as  long  as  they  remain,  prevent  ef- 

fe^ually 
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fedually  the  proper  cure  of  all  fuch  fores, 
notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  every  remedy 
that  can  be  employed.  For  when,  by  the 
application  of  very  drying  aftringent  re- 
medies, a  cicatrix  happens  in  fuch  circum- 
flances  to  be  induced,  it  proves  conftantly 
a  temporary  cure  only ;  for  the  difeafe,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  Ihort  time,  always  breaks 
out  again. 

In  fuch  cafes  as  we  are  defcribing,  when 
the  external  ulceration  is  not  attended  with 
a  great  deflrudlion  of  parts,  fo  that  the 
bone  ftill  remains  with  a  tolerably  thick 
covering,  a  caries  is  not  always  eaiily  dif- 
covered;  fo  that  prad:itioners  are  fre- 
quently, for  fome  time,  at  a  lofs  how  to 
proceed  in  the  cure :  With  a  little  atten- 
tion, however,  and  efpecially  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  experience  in  former  flmilar  cir- 
cumftances,  a  carious  bone  may,  in  gene- 
ral, be  eafily  enough  detedled. 

When  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe  at 
any  opening  that  may  have  been  formed, 
if  a  roughnefs  is  difcovered  on  the  furface 

of 
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of  the  bone,  the  cafe  becomes  altogether 
evident. 

Such  information,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  obtained:  for  frequently  there 
is  no  evident  opening  in  the  furface  of  the 
fore;  and,  if  there  are  any,  they  are  often, 
fo  fmall  that  no  inftrument  proper  for  the 
purpofe  can  get  admiflion.  And  on  other 
occafions,  again,  when  an  opening  even 
tolerably  large  is  met  with,  and  when  a 
caries  does  certainly  exifl,  yet  the  difeafed 
part  cannot  be  reached  with  the  probe  on 
account  of  the  obliquity  or  winding  direc- 
tion of  the  finus  which  leads  to  it. 

Although  in  fuch  cafes,  however,  the 
bone  itfelf  cannot  be  immediately  reached; 
yet  if  fufficient  attention  be  given  to  the 
appearance  of  the  fore  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  difcharge,  we  will  not  often  be  at  any 
great  lofs. 

If  a  caries  of  the  bone  does  take  place, 
any  new  parts  which  may  have  appeared 
in  the  fore,  are  commonly,  as  we  formerly 
remarked,  fofc  and  flabby;  and,  inftead  of 
forming  a.  regular  furface,  the  new  granu- 
3  lations 
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lations  fprout  up  in  different  cluflers,  of 
the  fize  of  fmall  nuts  or  the  like;  and,  in- 
flead  of  a  healthy  red  appearance,  they 
have  ufually  a  dark-brown  complexion. 

Thefe  circumflances,  when  they  take 
place,  together  with  the  difcharge  from 
the  ulcer  being  thin,  dark,  and  of  a  greafy 
appearance,  and  efpecially  the  peculiar  and 
very  ofFeniive  fetor  which  a  caries  always 
affords,  point  out  the  real  (late  of  a  bone  in 
every  cafe  of  this  kind,  with  almofl  as 
much  precifion  as  if  the  bone  itfelf  were 
expofed  to  view. 


§  2.  Of  the  Caufes  and  Frogmfis  of  the  Carious 
Ulcer, 


All  fuch  accidents  as  can  occafion  either 
denudation,  lofs  of  fubflance,  or  erofion  of 
a  bone,  have  commonly  been  enumerated 
by  authors  as  the  caufes  of  caries.  But  it 
is  a  circumftance  well  known  to  every 
pra(ftitioner,  that  the  common  teguments 
and  periofteum  are  very  frequendy  de- 

S  flroyed. 
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flroyed,  without  any  carious  afFedion  en- 
fuing :  and  that  even  a  very  confiderable 
lofs  of  fubftance  in  a  bone  may,  and  fre- 
quently does,  occur,  without  being  follow- 
ed by  any  fuch  appearance. 

The  caufes,  therefore,  of  caries  may,  in 
general,  be  faid  to  be,  whatever  can,  by 
erofion  or  otherwife,  deftroy  the  circula- 
tion in  the  whole  or  in  any  part  of  a 
bone. 

As  fuch,  may  be  mentioned.  Wounds  in 
general,  which  affedl  either  the  periofteum 
or  bones;  violent  contufions,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  periofteum,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  may  proceed,  when  it  ends  either 
in  abfcefs  or  gangrene ;  the  acrid  matter 
of  ulcers  penetrating  to  and  deftroying 
the  periofteum;  and,  laftly,  the  improper 
application  of  fharp  acrid  fpirits  and  pow- 
ders to  bones  merely  laid  bare;  a  pradlice 
we  find  recommended  very  univerfally  by 
almoft  all  the  ancient  writers  on  this  part 
of  furgery. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  lofs  of  fub- 
ftance in  a  bone  does  not  always  produce 
4  caries* 
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caries.  Thus,  [very  confiderable  portions 
of  the  cranium,  it  is  T?v'ell  known,  are  fre- 
quently taken  out  when  fradured,  without 
any  caries  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  bone 
enfuing;  and  that  the  fame  circumflance 
likewife  happens,  in  many  inflances,  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  I  have  had  various 
opportunities  of  being  convinced  of. 

That  fuch  occurrences,  however,  do  not 
fo  frequently  take  place  in  other  bones  as 
in  thofe  of  the  cranium,  cannot  be  denied: 
and  the  reafon  of  it  very  probably  is,  that 
by  a  greater  proportion  of  blood-velTels 
being  fent  to  the  bones  of  the  fkuU  than 
to  any  of  the  long  ones ;  any  accident 
"which  might  otherwife  be  fufScient  for  fe-- 
parating  one  part  of  a  bone  from  another, 
will,  by  this  mechanifm,  be  prevented  from 
efFedling  a  ftoppage  of  circulation  in  the 
contiguous  remaining  parts  with  fo  much 
eafe  as  in  the  hard  bones  of  the  extremities, 
in  which  the  blood- vellels  are  much  more 
fparingly  diftributed:  And  to  fuch  a  flop- 
page  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  fhow 
that  every  cafe  of  caries  is  to  be  attributed 0 
S  2  In 
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In  every  inftance  of  caries,  the  progno- 
fis  to  be  formed  muft  depend  upon  a  va- 
riety of  circumftances  :  The  principal  of 
which  are, 

The  fituation  of  the  difeafed  parts ;  the 
nature  and  organifation  of  the  afFedled 
bone;  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  inflidl- 
ing  caufe ;  the  fize  of  the  caries  ;  the  age 
and  habit  of  the  patient. 

Thus  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  a 
caries  in  any  of  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  ribs, 
or  vertebrse,  by  thefe  parts  being  fituated 
above  or  upon  organs  fo  immediately  ne- 
ceiTary  for  life,  muft  be  attended  with 
more  rifk,  than  a  difeafe,  in  every  other 
refpe(fl  of  a  fimilar  nature,  in  any  of  the 
bones  of  the  extremities. 

For  a  fimilar  reafon,  too,  a  caries  feated 
near  to  any  of  the  joints,  from  the  danger 
of  thefe  becoming  afledled,  is  always  at- 
tended with  more  rifk  than  when  the 
difeafe  is  confined  to  the  middle  of  a 
bone. 

The  confiftence  or  texture  of  a  bone,  too, 

has  no  fmall  influence  in  every  cafe  of  ca- 

4  riesj 
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ries ;  exfoliations  being  much  more  tedi- 
ous, in  the  hard  and  compacft,  than  in  the 
more  foft  vafcular  bones.  Thus,  although, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  diforders  of 
this  kind  are  attended  with  more  rifli  on 
the  fkuU  than  elfewhere ;  yet  a  caries  of 
any  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  if  it  ad- 
mits of  a  cure  at  all,  never  proves  near  fo 
tedious  as  when  the  hard  fubftance  of  the 
humerus,  femur,  or  tibia,  is  afFedled. 

The  nature  of  the  caufe  which  produ- 
ced the  diforder,  has  likewife  a  confiderable 
efFedl  in  determining  the  prognoiis.  Thus 
a  wound  with  a  fharp  cutting  inftrument, 
that  may  have  deftroyed  not  only  fome  of 
the  periofleum,  but  even  part  of  the  bone 
itfelf,  does  not  generally  produce  either 
fuch  a  deep  or  extenfive  caries,  as  what 
commonly  fucceeds  to  violent  contufions 
of  bones,  with  perhaps  no  immediate  lofs 
of  fubftance. 

The  extent  of  the  difeafed  part,  too,  we 

have  already  obferved,  is  a  circumftance 

which  influences  the   cure  confiderably. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  cafe  in  every  fpecies 

S3  of 
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of  ulcer,  but  it  is  more  particularly  fo  in  all 
cafes  of  caries  j  for  it  is  conftantly  found, 
that  much  more  time,  in  proportion,  is  re- 
quifite  for  the  feparation  of  a  large  piece 
of  fpoiled  bone,  than  what  in  general 
proves  fuiFicient  for  the  removal  of  one  of 
a  lefs  extent. 

And,  laftly,  as  in  every  fpecles  of  fore, 
the  patient's  being  young  or  old,  healthy 
or  other  wife,  are  circumftances  which  oC" 
cahon  very  coniiderable  difFerencs  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  cure.  This,  we  may  re- 
mark, is  the  cafe  in  every  variety  of  ulcer; 
but  it  is  particularly  fo  in  thofe  attended 
with  carious  bones,  which  always  render 
the  cure  of  fores  fo  extremely  tedious, 
that  few  conftitutions  are  able  to  fupporc 
the  difcharjge  which  they  produce,  if  they 
have  not  previoufly  been  perfedliy  firm 
and  healthy. 

Thefc  are  the  leading  circumftances  re- 
quiring our  attention,  in  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  attended  with  carious  bones ;  and  it 
is  from  a  due  attention  to  all  of  them  that 
a  juft  prognoiis  is  to  be  formed. 

§  3^ 
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§  3.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Carious  Ulcer, 

Caries  being  a  difeafe  of  the  fame  na- 
ture in  the  bones,  as  mortification  is  in  the 
foft  parts,  no  cure,  it  is  evident,  can  with 
propriety  be  attempted,  till  the  removal  of 
all  the  difeafed  parts  is  accomplifhed. 

For  if,  either  by  accident  or  defign,  an 
union  of  the  parts  above  fuch  a  carles 
fliould  be  obtained,  the  dead  portion  of  the 
bone  not  having  any  connedlion  with  the 
living  or  found  parts,  and  by  thus  adling 
as  an  extraneous  irritating  body,  would 
foon  produce  an  abfcefs  or  colledlion  of 
matter,  and  in  this  manner  would  force 
open  the  parts  already  united. 

In  a  healthy  conftitution,  the  feparation 
of  difeafed  mortified  parts  from  fuch  as 
remain  found,  is,  in  general,  accomplifhed 
by  a  natural  exertion  of  the  fyftem. 

The  courfe  which  nature  follows  in  ef-. 
fedling  this,  feems,  as  we  formerly  remark- 
ed when  treating  of  gangrene,  to  be  thro' 
the  intervention  of  a  flight  degree  (of  in- 
S  4  flammation, 
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flammation  excited  upon  the  extremities 
of  the  remaining  found  parts,' which  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  boundary  between  thefe  and 
fuch  as  are  difeafed- 

In  confequence  of  fuch  an  inflammation, 
a  ferous  exfudation  from  the  mouths  of  the 
found  velTels  is  produced ;  a  fuppuration 
is  accordingly  brought  about,  with  a  con- 
fequent  produdlion  of  new  granulations, 
which,  together,  foon  effedually  detach  all 
the  difeafed  from  the  living  parts. 

This  is  evidently  the  procefs,  in  fuch 
cafes  of  mortification  as  occur  in  the  fofter 
parts  of  the  body;  and,  with  a  very  little 
attention,  the  fame  phenomena  will  be  ob- 
ferved  in  every  cafe  of  caries.  Only  in  the 
latter,  from  there  being  in  the  bones,  as  we 
have  formerly  remarked,  a  more  fparing 
diftribution  of  blood  vefTels,  and  confe^ 
quently  not  fuch  a  difpofition  to  inflam- 
mation, the  exertions  of  nature,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  difeafe,  are  fddom  fo  quickly 
accompliflied. 

It  is  from  a  due  attention  to  this  procefs 
of  nature,  in  freeing  herfelf  from  fuch  dif- 

orders. 
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orders,  that  the  greateft  advantages  in  the 
treatment  of  caries  are  to  be  obtained:  And 
if  we  be  direded  by  this  in  the  choice  and 
order  of  our  applications,  we  may  have  it 
frequently  in  our  power  to  accomplifh  in 
a  few  weeks,  what  nature,  if  left  to  herfelf, 
would  require  many  more  months  to  ef- 
fect. 

From  the  foregoing  confiderations,  the 
principal  indication,  it  is  evident,  in  every 
cafe  of  caries,  fhould  be,  by  proper  applica- 
tions frequently  reiterated,  to  excite,  and 
continue  as  long  as  may  be  neceflary,  fuch 
a  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  adjoining 
found  parts  of  the  bone,  as  may  be  requi- 
fite  for  the  total  feparation  of  the  mortified 
parts. 

In  this  flate  of  the  diforder,  the  dif- 
eafed  part  of  the  bone  we  fuppofe  to  be 
laid  quite  bare ;  which  in  the  cafe  of  ca- 
ries, as  we  firft  defcribed,  is  the  cafe  from 
the  beginning;  and  which  muft,  in  the 
other,  be  brought  about,  by  deftroying  the 
corrupted  and  other  parts  that  cover  it,  as 

foon 
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foon  as  the  caries  from  the  difFerent  fymp- 
toms  is  known  to  exift. 

So  far  at  lead  it  muft  be  laid  open,  as  is 
neceflary  for  getting  freely  at  the  difeafe  of 
the  bone  in  its  full  extent.  '  This,  by  a 
mere  incifion  along  the  courfe  of  the  ca- 
ries, may  in  general  be  done ;  but  when 
the  difeafe  occupies  any  confiderable  extent 
of  furface,  it  becomes  neceiTary  to  make  a 
crucial  incifion,  or  even  to  take  away  part 
of  the  teguments  altogether.  And  till  the 
difeafe  of  the  bone  is  entirely  removed,  it 
is  neceffary,  by  a  due  attention  from  time 
to  time,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new 
parts,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  might  in  any  de- 
gree obftrucfl  the  feparation  of  the  caries. 

Whether  authors  have  ever  had  in  view 
fuch  an  indication  as  the  one  We  have 
mentioned,  for  the  cure  of  caries,  I  know 
not :  but  the  remedies  employed,  in  fuch 
cafes,  have,  in  general,  been  very  difFer- 
ent from  thofe  which  reafon  evidently 
points  out,  and  from  thofe  means  which 
have  been  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  by  many 
modern  praditioners. 

The 
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The  diretflions  given  by  all  the  older 
writers  on  this  fubjed,  and  which  are  flill 
attended  to  by  fome  of  the  moderns, 
are,  in  every  cafe  of  caries,  or  even  only 
of  a  denuded  bone,  to  apply  immedi- 
ately, to  the  bone  itfelf,  powders  and 
tindures  of  aloes,  euphorbium,  myrrh, 
and  other  warm  gums.  This,  it  is  pro- 
bable, they  were  originally  led  into,  with 
a  view  to  correal  the  great  degree  of  fetor 
and  putrefadion  that,  in  cafes  of  carious 
bones,  always  takes  place :  and  from  cu- 
flom  only  the  pra(5lice  has  been  continued, 
without  any  other  fatisfa(flory  reafon;  for 
the  only  efFecfls  which  thefe  applications 
can  ever  produce,  farther  than  that  of  cor- 
recting the  fmell,  is  to  irritate  and  in- 
flame the  fofc  parts  of  the  fore,  without 
having  the  leaft  influence  on  the  more  ma- 
terial difeafe  of  the  bone. 

For,  when  the  caries  is  of  any  confider- 
able  depth,  fuch  fubftances  can  never  pe- 
netrate to  or  aflc6l  the  found  parts  of  the 
bone,  where  alone,  by  the  irritation  they 

would 
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would  occafion,  fome  benefit  might  be  ex- 
pe6led  from  them. 

And  again,  when  no  caries  or  afFedlion 
of  this  nature  has  appeared,  fuch  applica- 
tions to  bones  merely  denuded  of  their 
periofteum,  can  never,  in  any  refpedl,  be 
neceffary,  and  may,  on  the  contrary,  be 
frequently  a  means  of  inducing  a  real  ca- 
ries, the  very  diforder  they  were  intended 
to  prevent. 

Another  remedy  which  we  find  fre- 
quently recommended  by  almoll  every  au- 
thor, in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  caries 
efpecially,  is  the  adlual  cautery.  This, 
however,  independently  of  the  many  ob- 
jedlions  made  to  it  by  patients,  from  the 
pain  and  feeming  cruelty  attending  it,  is 
evidently,  from  its  nature,  a  very  injudi- 
cious application  in  all  fuch  diforders:  and 
although  many  have  no  doubt  recovered 
when  the  cautery  has  been  made  ufe  of, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  fame 
complaints  would  have  been  more  quickly 
removed,  although  no  fuch  remedy  had 
been  employed  j   for,  in  whatever  way  we 

fup- 
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fuppofe  it  to  be  applied,  its   eiFeds  muft 
evidently  be  pernicious. 

If  the  cautery  be  applied  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  entirely  to  deflroy  the  difeafed  parts 
of  the  bone,  as  is  commonly  recommended, 
the  found  parts  underneath,  from  the  de- 
gree of  heat  necefTary  for  that  purpofe, 
muft  undoubtedly  always  fufFer  fo  much, 
as  to  be  foon  rendered  equally  carious  with 
thofe  intended  to  be  removed. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  ufed 
in  a  more  fparing  manner,  the  difeafed 
part  of  the  bone  will  not  be  removed,  whilft 
at  the  fame  time  there  will  be  a  confider- 
able  rifk  incurred  of  retarding  the  natural 
exertion  of  the  fyftem  for  the  removal  of 
the  difeafe :  for  even  a  very  moderate  heat 
will  efFedl  the  deftru(5lion  of  fuch  granula- 
tions as  nature  may  for  this  purpofe  have 
already  formed;  and  the  jufl  degree  of 
heat,  it  may  be  remarked,  neceflary  for 
deftroying  the  morbid,  without  afFeifting 
the  found  parts,  it  is  fcarcely  pofTible  to 
determine. 

When,  for  any  particular  reafon,  the 

adlual 
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adlual  cautery  may  not  be  judged  proper, 
it  has  been  recommended,  by  the  fame 
authors,  to  make  ufe  of  different  artificial 
cauftic  preparations ;  and  by  others,  it  is 
advifed,  as  the  Ihorteft  procefs,  to  (trike  off 
at  once  all  the  difeafed  parts  with  a  chifel 
and  mallet. 

But  the  objedlions  to  the  ufe  of  the  cau- 
tery, which  we  have  already  dated,  hold 
equally  flrong  with  refpedl  to  thefe:  fo 
that,  in  every  cafe  of  caries,  every  appli- 
cation of  fuch  a  precarious  nature  fliould 
be  entirely  laid  afide ;  efpecially  as  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  accomplifli  the  fame 
indicatioin  in  a  much  more  fafe  and  cer- 
tain manner.  '- 

For  the  purpofe  of  exciting  a  neceffary 
degree  of  inflammation,  the  moll  effedlual 
and  fafeft  method,  and  which,  in  flight 
cafes  of  caries,  proves  always  fufEcient,  is 
to  make  a  number  of  fmall  perforations 
all  over  the  furface  of  the  difeafed  bone, 
to  fuch  a  depth  as  to  give  the  patient  a 
very  little  pain,  and  no  farther. 

This  operation  being,  in  different  parts, 

renewed 
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renewed  every  third  or  fourth  day,  the 
difeafed  portion  of  the  bone,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  fliort  time,  not  only  lofes  the  cohefion 
of  its  own  parts,  but  a  gentle  inflammation 
being,  by  the  fame  means,  raifed  and  kept 
up  till  a  free  fuppuration  is  produced,  the 
whole  mortified  mafs  is  generally,  in  a 
fliort  time  thereafter,  entirely  thrown  of. 

Thefe  perforations  are  very  conveniently 
and  efFedliually  made  by  a  pin  or  perfora- 
tor, fuch  as  is  ufed  for  fixing  the  head  of 
the  trepan;  which  being  fixed  in  the 
handle  of  that  infl:rument,  not  the  one  in 
common  ufe,  but  that  which  refembles  the 
tool  made  ufe  of  by  coopers  for  perfora- 
ting caflis,  it  is  thereby  wrought  with  a 
great  deal  of  eafe  and  expedition. 

Although  the  operation,  as  now  de- 
fcribed,  in  general  anfwers  very  effedlually 
in  flight  cafes  of  caries,  which  are  not  of 
great  extent,  and  which  do  not  penetrate 
deeper  than  the  firft  or  fecond  lamella  of  a 
bone ;  yet  when  the  difeafe  is  very  exten- 
five,  and  efpecially  when  it  goes  deep  into 
the  fubftancc  of  a  bone,  it  fliortens  the 

procefs 
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procefs  confiderably,  if,  inflead  of  the  per- 
forator, a  very  fmall  head  of  a  trepan  be 
employed. 

This  inftrument  being  applied  at  proper 
diftances  over  the  furface  of  the  caries,  and 
being  carried  juft  as  deep  as  to  give  the  pa- 
tient a  very  little  pain,  as  we  formerly  direc- 
ted, the  produdion  of  that  degree  of  inflam- 
mation which  we  have  fhown  to  be  fo  ne- 
cefTary  in  all  fuch  cafes  is  thus  very  con- 
fiderably  promoted.  And  at  the  fame 
time,  by  converting,  as  it  were,  a  very  large 
caries  into  fo  many  fmaller  difeafed  parts, 
their  feparation  from  the  found  bone  be- 
low comes  to  be  much  more  eafily  afFedled, 
than  if  the  whole  furface  had  ftill  remained 
in  one  continued  piece. 

As  foon  as  any  of  the  parts  loofen  at  the 
edges,  their  final  feparation  may  be  always 
greatly  haftened,  by  daily  infinuating  be- 
low them  the  end  of  a  common  fpatula  or 
levator,  fo  as  to  prefs  their  edges  a  very 
little  upwards. 

The  head  of  a  common  trepan  is  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  for  taking  out  a  piece 

entirely 
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(entirely  when  bones  happen  to  be  carious 
through  the  whole  fubftance  of  their  dif- 
ferent lamellae;  but,  in  the  flate  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  the 
caries  is  not  fuppofed  to  have  advanced  fo 
far,  and  confequently  fuch  a  pradtice  can- 
hot  with  propriety  be  recommended. 

After  the  ufe  of  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  inflroments,  the  ulcer  is  to  be 
dreiTed  in  the  ufual  manner.  Only,  as  long 
as  any  df  the  carious  bone  remains,  the 
putrefcency  and  fetor  of  the  matter  are 
commonly  io  confiderable,  that  it  becomes 
hecelTary  to  employ  fome  remedies  merely 
with  a  view  to  corredl  it.  For  which  pur- 
pofCj  a  ftrong  decocSlion  of  Jefuii's  bark 
and  walnut-tree  leaves  is  frequently  ufed 
with  advantage :  and  a  folution  of  cam- 
phor in  weak  brandy,  is  alfo  an  applicatioii 
by  which  this  fetoi^  of  morbid  bones  is 
very  effeiflually  corredled.  The  carious 
part  of  the  bone  Ihould  be  daily  dreiTed 
with  pieces  of  foft  lint  foaked  in  either  of 
thefe,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  fore  is  treated 
i  T  in 
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in  the  manner  we  have  diredled  for  cafes 
of  fimple  purulent  ulcers. 

This  putrefcent  flate  of  the  difcharge  af- 
forded by  carious  ulcers  is  likewife  much 
correded  by  the  application  of  lime-water: 
If  the  fores  be  daily  moiftened  with  fofc 
cloths  dipt  in  it,  the  matter  feldom  becomes 
very  ofFenfive ;  and  as  this  remedy  feems  to 
have  fome  influence  in  deftroying  the  co- 
heiion  of  ofleous  matter,  it  ought  never  to 
be  omitted  in  any  cafe  of  this  kind.  Since 
1  firft  employed  lime-water  in  ulcers  at- 
tended wich  carious  bones,  I  have  met  with 
different  inilances  of  exfoliations  being 
much  promoted  by  it. 

As  foon  as  the  carious  parts  are  all  en- 
tirely removed,  the  whole  being  then  in 
the  (late  of  a  fimple  purulent  fore,  it  ought 
to  be  treated  accordingly:  For,  although 
we  are  particularly  diredled  by  authors  in 
general,  never,  in  any  cafe  of  caries,  or  of 
denuded  bone,  to  make  ufe  of  ^ointments, 
or  of  any  kind  of  greafy  application  j  yetj 
as  there  was  never  any  juil  reafon  given  for 
fiich  a  prohibition,  I  long  ago  m.ade  trial 

of 
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of  appUcations  of  this  kind  in  cafes  of  ca- 
ries; and,  no  inconvenience  arifing  from 
the  pr^(5lice,  I  have  fince  that  time  been  in 
the  daily  cuftom  of  applying  them  juft  as 
freely  to  bones  as  to  other  parts. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  books  I  have  had 
oceafion  to  confult  upon  this  fubjedl,  none 
have  afforded  me  more  fatisfadlion  than  a 
treatife  on  carious  bones,  by  the  late  cele- 
brated Dr  Monro ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
find,  that  the  pra6lice  we  have  ventured  to 
recommend  is  fupported  by  the  authority 
of  fuch  an  eminent  pra(5litioner;  who,  af- 
ter fpeaking  of  the  application  of  undluous 
medicines  to  bones>  not  only  admits  of  it 
as  fafe,  but  recommends  the  pracftice  as 
exceedingly  ufeful;  and  fays,  "  I  can  now, 
*'  after  a  great  many  trials,  affure  you,  that 
"  no  medicines  fo  effe«5lually  prevent  the 
"  corruption  of  bones  laid  bare,  and  oJJiJI; 
"  to  cover  them  fo  foon  witl:\  flefh,  as 
"  ointments*." 

T  2  We 

*  In  the  fame  ingenious  DiiTertation  may  be  feen  a 
particular  account  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  caries;  with 
a  lift  of  authors  in  different  ages,  from  Hippocrates 

dowis»» 
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We  have  hitherto  been  fuppofing,  as  was 
already  obferved,  that  the  difeafe  does  not 
penetrate  far  into  the  fubflance  of  a  bone: 
but  when  this  is  found  to  be  the  cafe,  and 
a  confiderable  portion,  perhaps,  of  its  whole 
circumference  is  affected ;  or  when  the  dif- 
eafe extends  even  round  the  whole  bone, 
which  in  many  inftances  is  the  cafe;  the 
fliorteft  procefs  then  is,  to  take  out  at  once 
all  the  difeafed  parts,  either  with  the  head 
of  a  trepan,  frequently  applied,  or  by  means 
of  a  fmall  fpring-faw. 

Many  inventions  have  been  propofed 
for  cutting  out  portions  of  carious  bones 
which  lie  deep  :  With  a  view  to  prote6l 
the  contiguous  parts  from  being  injured 
by  the  faw,  it  has  been  advifed  to  cover 
them  with  thin  plates  of  fteel;  and  faws  of 
various  forms  have  beeen  fuppofed  to  be 
neceffary  for  dividing  the  bone. 

Almoft  every  part  of  furgery  is  already 
too  much  loaded  with  machinery ;   but 

no 

downwards,  who  have  wrote  upon  it,  with  the  feveral 
methods  of  cure  propofed  by  each  of  them.  Vid. 
Monro's  "Works,  4to.  Edin*  1781,  p.  283,  &c. 
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no  operation  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, feems  to  require  lefs  aid  from  new  in- 
ftruments  than  the  removal  of  a  portion  of 
a  carious  bone.  In  whatever  part  of  the 
body  the  difeafe  is  feated,  the  teguments 
and  mufcles  which  cover  the  caries  fhould 
be  freely  divided:  and,  when  the  bones  of 
any  of  the  extremities  are  afFeded,  if  this 
be  done  to  a  proper  extent,  fo  as  to  admit 
of  a  piece  of  firm  leather  being  inferted 
below  the  bone,  for  the  purpofe  of  proted- 
ing  the  foft  parts  on  the  opposite  fide  of  the 
limb,  a  common  ftraight  faw  will  anfwer, 
in  almoft  every  cafe,  better  than  any  other 
inftrument.  But  when  the  bone  lies  very 
deep,  a  fmail  fpring-faw  of  a  circular  form 
may  be  employed  for  dividing  fuch  parts 
of  it  as  cannot  be  eaiily  reached  by  the 
common  faw. 

Thus  either  by  the  ufe  of  the  trepan,  or 
by  a  faw,  any  portion  of  a  difeafed  bone 
may  be  removed ;  a  pradlice  which  may 
frequently  be  employed  to  much  advan- 
tage in  the  fkull,  in  the  bones  of  the  hands 
and  feetj  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  legs  and 
T  3  armSj 
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arms,  when  the  caries  does  not  run  into 
the  necks  and  heads  of  the  bones,  fo  as  to 
affe6l  the  joints:  In  which  event,  if  an  an- 
chylofis  does  not  enfue,  or  if  nature  does 
not  by  fome  means  or  other  effect  a  cure, 
amputation  of  the  Umb  mull  almofl  always 
be  had  recourfe  to  at  laft ;  a  caries  of  the 
extremities  of  large  bones  being  one  of  the 
many  complaints  for  which  art  has  not  as 
yet  difcovered  a  remedy. 

But,  whenever  a  caries  is  confined  to  the 
middle  of  any  of  the  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties, excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  thigh,  where 
the  thicknefs  of  parts  is  very  confider- 
able,  amputation  of  the  member  fliould 
never  be  advifed  for  it :  for,  with  a  little 
patience  and  attention,  if  the  patient^s 
health  is  not  much  injured,  nature  may, 
in  general,  be  fo  far  affifted  by  removing 
the  difeafed  parts,  that  a  complete  cure 
may  at  laft  be  mod  frequently  obtained. 
And  in  no  cafe  whatever  ought  we  to  de~ 
fpair,  when  the  carious  part  can,  with 
fafety,  be  removed:  For,  however  exten- 
fii^e  the  difeafe  may  be,  if  we  can  properly 

accompliih 
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accomplifh  its  removal,  nature  will  feldom 
fail  on  her  part,  in  filling  up  the  vacancy; 
there  being  many  inflances  to  be  met  with, 
in  different  chirurgical  publications,  of 
even  whole  bones  being  regenerated. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  in  carious 
affedions  of  the  larger  joints,  amputation 
of  the  difeafed  limb  is  almoll  the  only  re- 
medy to  be  depended  on.    It  has  however 
been   projpofed,   and  has    even  been  at- 
tempted,   to  fave   limbs  affeded  in   this 
manner,  by  cutting  out  the  ends  of  the 
carious  bones.     Mr  Park,  a  very  ingeni- 
ous furgeon  of  Liverpool,  has  publiilied  a 
treatife  upon  this  fubjed,  in  which  he  gives 
the  hiftory  of  a  difeafed  knee-joint  where 
this  operation  fucceeded.    Alchough  much 
merit,  however,  is  due  to  whoever  makes 
any  probable  attempt   for  faving   limbs 
which  otherwife  would  be  amputated,  and 
although  the  public  is  much  indebted  to 
Mr  Park  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in 
promoting  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  we 
have  now  mentioned,  yet  from   various 
circumftances   there   is   much  reafon  to 
T  d.  think, 
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think,  that  it  will  never  be  found  to  be 
of  much  general  utility  :  Independent  of 
other  objedlions  which  occur  to  it,  the  rifk 
which  attends  it  is  evidently  much  greater 
than  what  commonly  refults  from  the  am- 
putation of  limbs :  the  extent  of  fore  in- 
duced by  it  is  greater ;  the  fuppuration  is 
of  courfe  more  plentiful ;  and  the  matter 
is  not  fo  freely  difcharged.  We  do  not 
here,  however,  think  it  neceffary  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  difcuilion  of  this  p'oint, 
as  we  fhall  have  occaiion  to  treat  more 
particularly  of  it  in  another  work  in  which 
we  are  at  prefent  engaged. 

During  the  treatment  of  a  caries,  it  mufl 
be  underftood  that  the  fame  attention  is 
requifite  to  the  patient's  habit  of  body,  diet, 
^nd  regimen  in  general,  as  we  have  recom- 
mended in  other  fpecies  of  ulcers. 
,  Thus,  if  he  is  of  a  full  inflammatory 
conftitution,  all  heating  and  very  nourifh- 
ing  articles  of  diet  fliould  be  abftained  from ; 
and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fyftem  is  low 
and  emaciated,  as  from  the  long  continu» 
^nce  of  fuch  diforders  is  moil  frequently 

the 
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the  cafe,  a  nourifhing  generous  regimen 
fhould  always  be  allowed.  In  fuch  cafes, 
too,  as  tonic  remedies  are  much  wanted, 
Jefuit*s  bark  is  often  found  to  be  very  fer- 
viceable,  and  it  fhould  always  be  ufed  in 
coniiderable  quantities. 

The  bark  is  alrnoll  the  only  medicine 
.which,  in  cafes  of  caries,  fliovild  ever  be 
given,  internally :  but  in  fome  inftances  the 
foft  parts  which  cover  a  carious  bone,  be- 
come fo  fwelled  and  painful,  that  opiates 
are  found  to  be  necefTary.  And  as  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  fuch  cafes  the  pain  proceeds 
in  a  great  meafure  from  the  diflention  of 
the  periofteum,  in  confequence  of  the  bone 
becoming  enlarged,  1  have  frequently  been 
induced  to  try  the  efFecfis  of  flight  fcarifi- 
cations,  or  of  bleeding  with  leeches  direct- 
ly on  the  pained  parts ;  by  which  means 
relief  is  frequently  obtained  when  it  can- 
not be  procured  by  any  other  means.  I 
may  here  remark,  too,  that  in  every  fpecies 
of  ulcer,  attended  with  much  pain,  leeches 
applied  either  upon  the  edges  of  the  fores, 
or  diredly  upon  the  afFeded  parts,    are 

often 
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often  attended  wi^  the  beft  efFeds,  info- 
much  that  I  am  now  in  the  daily  habit  of 
ufing  them  whenever  a  fore  becomes  fo  in- 
flamed and  painful  as  to  relift  the  influence 
of  poultices  and  the  other  means  we  have 
recommended. 

In  every  ulcer  of  this  kind,  as  foon  as 
the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  is  extra^k- 
ed,  the  fore  which  remains  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  manner  we  have  already  diredled 
for  the  management  of  that  fpecies  of  ul- 
cer, to  which,  at  the  time,  it  may  appear  to 
belong. 


SEC- 
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SECTION    VIIL 

Obfervatlons  on  the  Cancerous  Ulcer. 


§1.0/"  the  Symptoms  and  D'lagnojis  of  the  Can- 
Ceroiis  Ulcer* 

CANCERS  have  been  generally  divided 
into  occult  and  open.  By  the  former 
are  meant  fuch  hard  fcirrhous  fwellings  as 
are  attended  with  frequent  (hooting  pains, 
and  which  at  laft  generally  terminate  in  the 
latter. 

By  the  open  cancerous  ulcer,  we  under- 
fland  that  fpecies  of  fore,  which  com- 
monly fucceeds  to  hard  fwellings  of  the 
glands ;  although,  in  fome  inftances,  it  oc- 
curs withput  any  previous  hardnefs.   The 

edges 
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edges  of  the  ulcer  are  hard,  ragged,  and  un- 
equal, very  painful,  and  reverfed  in  differ- 
ent ways,  being  fometimes  turned  upwards 
and  backwards,  and  on  other  occafions  in- 
wards. The  whole  furface  of  the  fore  is 
commonly  very  unequal :  in  fome  parts 
there  are  confiderable  rifings,  whilft  in 
others  there  are  deep  excavations.  The 
difcharge  for  the  molt  part  is  a  thin,  dark- 
(Colouredj  fetid  ichor;  and  is  often  pofTelTed 
of  fuch  a  degree  of  acrimony  as  to  exco- 
riate, and  even  to  deflroy,  the  neighbour- 
ing parts.  In  the  more  advanced  ftages  of 
the  difeafe,  too,  by  the  erolion  of  blood- 
velTels  which  occurs,  conHderable quantities 
of  pure  blood  are  fometimes  difcharged. 

Patients  labouring  under  real  cancerous 
afFe(5lions,  univerfally  complain  of  what 
they  term  a  burning  heal  over  the  whole 
ulcerated  furface;  which,  in  general,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  the  mod  tormenting 
fymptom  that  attends  the  diforder;  and 
thofe  {hooting  lancinating  pains,  which 
were  very  diftreffing  even  in  the  more  oc- 
cult 
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cult  (late  of  the  complaint,  become  now  a 
great  deal  more  fo. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  frequent  fymptoms 
which  attend  an  ulcerated  cancer ;  but  the 
appearances  of  fuch  fores  are  fo  various, 
that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  in  any  defcrip- 
tion  to  comprehend  every  one.  When 
two,  three,  or  more,  however,  of  thofe  we 
have  enumerated,  concur  together  in  the 
fame  ulcer,  we  may  always  be  pretty  cer- 
tain of  its  being  of  the  cancerous  kind. 

The  fituation  too  of  fuch  fores,  affords 
fome  afliflance  in  the  diagnofis  :  for  tho' 
cancers  do  no  doubt  occur  in  every  parE 
of  the  body,  yet  by  far  the  greateft  propor- 
tion happen,  either  evidently  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  one  or  more  glands,  or  in  thofe 
lituations  where  glands  are  known  to  be 
mod  numerous.  Thus  fix  times  the  num- 
ber of  cancerous  afFedlions,  we  imagine, 
occur  in  the  lips  and  in  the  breads  of  wo- 
men, than  in  all  the  reft  of  the  body  be- 
iides. 

§  2- 
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§  2.  Of  the  Caiifes  of  Cancerous  Diforders. 

Various  cirGumftances  have  been  men- 
tioned by  authors  as  tending  to  produce 
cancer,  and  an  equal  number  of  remedies 
have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  it: 
But  the  little  fuccefs  which  flill  attends  our 
treatment  of  the  difeafe,  fhows  evidently, 
that  the  ideas  which  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  remedies  propofed,  have  been  more 
founded  on  theory  alone  than  on  practice 
and  obfervation  •  for  there  is  no  difeafe  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  that  has 
baffled  the  power  of  art  more  than  that 
which  we  are  now  coniidering. 

Although  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  theory  of  the  diforder  might  probably 
throw  fome  light  upon  the  method  of  cure ; 
yet  as  any  thing  that  has  hitherto  been 
offered,  or  perhaps  as  yet  difcovered  upon 
this  fubje^l,  feems  to  be  merely  fpecula- 
tive,  and  not  fupported  by  experience,  any 
account  we  could  give  of  it  here,  would  not 
prove  either  entertaining  or  inflru6liveo 
Before  going  farther,  however,  it  would 
3  Ceem 
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feem  to  be  of  confequence,  to  examine  with 
accuracy  the  different  opinions  of  pradti- 
tioners,  with  refpedl  to  cancers  being  a 
general  diforder  of  the  fyftem,  or  merely  a 
local  afFedion. 

This  is  a  point,  we  may  remark,  of  much 
importance  in  pradlice:  for  if  it  were  once 
eftablifhed,  that  cancers  are  originally  lo- 
cal afFedions  only,  no  obje<flion  could  then 
be  made  to  their  cure  by  extirpation,  as  at 
prefent  there  is  by  many,  who  contend, 
that  cancers,  in  every  inftance,  proceed 
originally  from  fome  diforder  in  the  gene- 
ral fyftem;  and  confequently,  that  their 
removal  can  never  have  any  other  efFecfl 
than  to  make  the  difeafe  again  break  out 
in  the  fame  or  in  fome  other  part  of  the 
body.  And  this  they  are  much  confirmed 
in,   from  attending  to  the  little  fuccefs 
which  is  commonly  derived  from  the  ex- 
tirpation of  cancers ;  the  diforder,  as  is  al- 
leged, generally  returning,  in  by  far  the 
greateft  proportion  of  all  that  are  cut. 

If  this  argument  were  founded  in  fadt, 
it  would  no  doubt  merit  fome  attention ; 

though 
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though  even  in  this  cafe  it  ought  not  to 
be  confidered  as  conclufive  againft  the 
operation,  as  will  hereafter  more  evidently 
appear.  It  will  foon,  however,  be  demon- 
flrated,  and  to  many  indeed  is  already 
known,  that  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  what  we  have  mentioned,  recover  and 
do  well  after  the  extirpation  of  cancers ; 
and  it  is  probably  the  fault  of  furgeons^ 
or  of  patients,  only,  who  generally  delay 
the  operation  too  long,  that  the  number 
of  thofe  who  recover  is  not  much  larger 
than  hitherto  it  has  ever  been. 

It  is  of  the  more  importance:  to  hav^ 
the  point  in  queftion  determined,  as  the 
only  account  of  the  fuccefs  from  extirpa- 
tion,  which,  till  lately,  has  appeared  in  this 
country,  gives  fo  bad  a  profpe(5l  of  reco- 
very, that  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  having 
been  the  means  of  deterring  many  patients 
from  undergoing  a  timely  operation;  which 
for  cancerous  complaints,  is  the  only  re- 
medy to  be  depended  on  with  which  we 
are  as  yet  acquainted. 

It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  the  fame 

publics- 
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publication,  as  coming  from  great  autho- 
rity, has  had  no  inconfixierable  influence 
even  with  practitioners,  in  making  them 
much  more  backward  in  undertaking  the 
extirpation  of  cancers,  than  they  otherwife 
probably  would  have  been. 

The  publication  alluded  to,  is  that  of 
the  late  juflly  efleemed  Dr  Alex.  Monro 
in  Vol.  V.  of  Edinburgh  Medical  Ef- 
fays ;  where  the  Dodor  fays,  "  Of  near 
"  fixty  cancers  which  I  have  been  prefenc 
"  at  the  extirpation  of,  only  four  patients 
"  remained  free  of  the  difeafe  at  the  end 
**  of  two  years :  three  of  thefe  lucky  peo- 
"  pie  had  occult  cancers  in  the  bread,  and 
**  the  fourth  had  an  ulcerated  cancer  on  the 
"lip." 

The  Dodlor  likewife  obferves,  that  of 
the  few  he  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
the  difeafe  relapfe  in,  it  was  always  more 
violent,  and  made  a  quicker  progrcfs,  than 
it  commonly  did  in  others  on  whom  no 
operation  had  been  performed.  He  there- 
fore propofes  by  way  of  quellion,  "  Whe- 
"  ther  ought  cancerous  tumors  to  be  ex- 
U  "  tirpated 
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*'  tirpated,  or  ought  the  palliative  method 
"  only  to  be  followed  when  they  cannot  be 
*^  refolved?"  and  upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
cludes againft  their  extirpation,  except  in 
fuch  as  are  of  the  occult  kind,  in  young 
healthy  people,  and  that  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  bruifes  or  fome  other  external 
caufes.  In  all  other  cafes,  the  Dodlor  ob- 
ferves,  it  fhould  be  the  patient's  earnefl 
intreaty  only,  after  the  danger  of  a  relapfe 
has  been  explained,  that  fhould  make  a 
furgeon  undertake  the  operation. 

That  Dr  Monro,  from  obferving  the  dif^ 
eafe  to  return  fo  very  frequently,  fhould  be 
of  this  opinion,  is  not  in  the  leaft  furpri- 
fing :  and  if  no  better  fuccefs  fhould,  in 
general,  be  found  to  attend  the  extirpation 
of  cancers,  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  objec- 
tion to  the  pradlice;  and  this  efpecially,  if 
all  the  cafes  which  relapfe  fhould  be  found 
to  be  attended  with  more  inveterate  and 
more  painful  fymptoms,  than  they  either 
were  previous  to  the  operation,  or  than  they 
probably  ever  would  have  been  if  the  tu- 
mors had  not  been  extirpated. 

But 
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But  the  experience  of  many  pradl- 
tioners  fince  Dr  Monro's  publication,  has 
been  attended  with  much  greater  fuccefs  ; 
and  one  late  publication  upon  the  fubjedlj 
of  which  we  fhall  afterwards  take  notice, 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  have  recovered  from  cancers  by 
means  of  extirpation,  than  of  thofe  which 
were  treated  in  the  fame  manner  in  the 
eourfe  of  his  experience.  It  will  not  there- 
fore appear  to  be  improper,  to  attempt  to 
difcover  the  reafon  of  the  ProfefTor's  great 
want  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  cafes^  in  compari- 
fon  with  what  others  have  met  with  :  and 
this,  it  is  prefumed,  will  not  be  difEcak 
to  do.  ' 

It  may,  I  think,  be  cdnfidered  as  cercaing 
that  the  fooner  cancerous  cafes  are  opera- 
ted upon  after  their  appearance,  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  the  extirpation's  proving 
effedlual,  and  vice  verfa.  Now,  it  is  ex™ 
ceedingly  probable,  that  the  high  rank 
which  Dr  Monro  bore  in  his  profefTion, 
both  as  an  anatomift  and  furgeon,  would 
be  the  means  of  his  being  applied  to  for 
U  2  more 
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more  bad  and  old  cafes  of  cancer,  as  well 
as  of  other  complaints,  than  perhaps  any 
other  praditioner  of  his  time.  Patients 
in  the  country,  with  flight  cafes  of  cancer, 
have  them  generally  taken  off  by  their  own 
furgeons :  but  whenever  they  become  of 
a  more  inveterate  nature,  by  long  Hand- 
ing or  otherwifc,  patients  always  refort  to 
a  town;  to  the  capital,  when  they  can 
conveniently  do  fo ;  and  there  the  mod 
eminent  in  his  profeflion  is  naturally  ap- 
plied to.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  not 
furpriiing  that  very  little  fuccefs  attended 
many  of  the  operations  performed  in  fuch 
cancerous  cafes  as  occurred  to  Dr  Monro. 
From  the  caufe  we  have  mentioned,  a 
great  proportion  of  thefe  would  be  of  the 
worft  kind ;  fo  that  we  need  not  wonder 
either  at  the  bad  fuccefs  of  any  operations 
which  were  advifed,  or  at  the  opinion 
which  the  Dodlor  afterwards  adopted  on 
the  fubjedl. 

Such  unfavourable  cafes  as  thofe  we 
have  reprefented,  it  is  probable,  for  the 
reafons  alleged,  would  moft  frequently 

occur 
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occur  in  Dr  Monro's  private  pradlice  ; 
and  in  his  attendance  on  the  Infirmary, 
he  would,  in  general,  meet  with  very  fi- 
miiar  ones.  For,  in  every  hofpital,  it  is 
commonly  the  word  cafes  chiefly  that  are 
to  be  met  with ;  as,  before  application  is 
made  there,  private  furgeons  are  always 
confulted,  who,  when  an  operation  is  to 
take  place,  if  the  cafe  does  not  appear  to 
be  defperate,  and  if  any  reputation  is 
likely  to  be  got  from  it,  generally  retain 
the  patient  under  their  own  management. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  difeafe  is 
evidently  of  an  inveterate  nature,  and 
when  an  operation  therefore  would  pro- 
bably be  attended  with  much  rifk,  the 
patient  is  always  recommended  to  a  public 
hofpital.  So  that  no  fair  judgment,  from 
the  refult  of  fuch  experience,  in  cancerous 
cafes  efpecially,  can  ever  be  formed,  unlefs 
at  the  fame  time  thefe  different  circum- 
fiances  be  properly  attended  to,  and  due 
allowance  be  made  for  them. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  way  in 

which  the  great  want  of  fuccefs  which  at- 

U  3  tended 
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tended  the  extirpation  of  cancers  in  the 
courfe  of  Dr  Monro's  experience,  can  be 
properly  accounted  for;  and  it  explains  it, 
I  think,  in  a  very  fatisfa^lory  manner :  fo 
that  all  the  conclulion  which  can  be  drawn 
from  this  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
paper  is,  that  there  is  very  little  chance 
of  fuccefs  from  extirpation  in  the  more 
advanced  ftates  of  cancer ;  a  circumftance 
•which  ought,  therefore,  to  make  us  have 
recourfe  to  that  operation  in  the  earlieft 
llages  of  the  difeafe,  when  in  general  there 
would  not,  probably,  be  much  chance  of 
its  frequently  failing. 

Such  expetflations  will  probably,  by 
many,  be  confidered  as  by  much  too  fan- 
guine ;  and  they  no  doubt  would  be  fo, 
if  the  fuccefs  which  in  general  attends  the 
operation,  was  all  that  could  be  attained: 
but  its  proving,  for  the  mod  part,  fo  un- 
fuccefsful,  fhould  by  no  means  be  im- 
puted either  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
or  to  the  fault  of  the  remedy  ;  but  entirely 
to  its  being,  in  by  much  the  greateft  num- 
ber pf  cafes,  delayed  too  long  till  the  fy- 
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ftem  has  become  fo  much  infeded,  that 
we  ftiould  rather  wonder  at  the  operation's 
fucceeding  fo  frequently,  as  it  is,  even  in 
the  general  courfe  of  pracflice,  found  to 
do. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  we  have 
endeavoured  to  fupport,  it  is  not  thought 
improper  here  to  introduce  a  very  Ihort 
abftradl  from  a  late  publication  on  cancers 
formerly  alluded  to,  by  the  late  Mr  James 
Hill,  an  eminent  furgeon  in  Dumfries, 
who,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  extenfive 
practice,  had  more  experience  in  cancerous 
cafes  than  often  falls  to  the  fhare  of  one 
man:  So  that  to  fuch  as  have  not  yet  per- 
ufed  Mr  Hill's  book,  it  will  not  probably 
appear  to  be  fuperfluous  that  we  fliould  in- 
fert  here  a  ftiort  extradl  from  his  obferva* 
tions  on  thefe  complaints. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  date  of  this  pub- 
lication, Mr  Hill  had  extirpated  from 
different  parts  of  the  body,  eighty- eight 
genuine  cancers,  which  were  all  ulcerated 
except  four ;  and  all  the  patients,  except 
two,  recovered  of  the  operation. 

U4  Of 
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Of  the  firft  forty- five  cafes,  only  one 
proved  unfuccefsful ;  in  three  more,  the 
cancer  broke  out  again  in  different  parts  ; 
and  in  a  fifth,  there  were  threatenings  of 
feme  tumors  at  a  diftance  from  the  ori- 
ginal difeafe.  Thefe  tumors,  however, 
did  not  appear  till  three  years  after  the 
operation,  and  the  woman  was  carried  off 
by«a  fever  before  they  had  made  any  pro- 
grefs.  All  the  reft  of  the  forty-five  con- 
tinued well  as  long  as  they  lived ;  or  are 
fo,  fays  Mr  Hill,  at  this  day.  One  of  them 
furvived  the  operation  above  thirty  years; 
and  fifteen  were  then  alive,  although  the 
laft  of  them  was  cured  in  March  1761. 

Of  the  next  thirty- three,  one  lived  only 
four  months ;  and  in  five  more  the  cancer 
broke  out  afrelh,  after  having  been  once 
healed.  The  reafon  why,  out  of  forty- five 
cafes,  only  four  or  five  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful, and  fix  out  of  thirty-three,  was  as  fol'^ 
lows. 

**  The  extraordinary  fuccefs  I  met  wijch," 
continues  our  author,  "  made  cancerous 
patients  refort  to  me  from  ail  corners  of 
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the  country,  feveral  of  whom,  after  delay- 
ing till  there  was  little  probability  of  a 
cure  by  extirpation  or  any  other  means, 
forced  me  to  perform  the  operation  con- 
trary both  to  my  judgment  and  inclina- 
tion;' 

Upon  a  furvey  in  April  1 764,  made  with 
a  view  to  publication,  the  numbers  flood 
thus  :  Total  cured  of  different  ages  from 
eighty  downwards,  fixty-three ;  of  whom 
there  were  then  living  in  all  thirty-nine. 
In  twenty- eight  of  that  number  the  opera- 
tion had  been  performed  more  than  two 
years  before,  and  in  eleven  it  had  been 
done  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  lafl  years. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  after  a  courfe 
of  thirty  years  pradlice,  thirty-nine  of 
lixty- three  patients  were  alive  and  found; 
which  gives  Mr  Hill  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  the  different  patients  lived  as  long 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  cancers,  as, 
according  to  the  bills  of  mortal if;Vj  they 
would  have  done,  hud  they  never  had  any 
cancers,  or  undergone  any  operation. 
The  remaining  twenty  five,  which  com- 
pletes 
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pletes  the  eighty- eight,  were  cured  fincc 
the  year  1 764.  Twenty-two  of  thefe  had 
been  cured,  at  lead,  two  years ;  and  fome 
of  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  feven- 
ty  years,  and  one  ninety  years  old. 

In  the  year  1 770,  the  fum  of  the  whole 
flood  thus.  Of  eighty-eight  cancers,  ex- 
tirpated at  leafl  two  years  before ;  not 
cured,  two;  broke  out  afrefh,  nine;  threat- 
ened with  a  relapfe,  one;  in  all  twelve, 
which  is  lefs  than  a  feventh  part  of  the 
whole  number.  At  that  time  there  were 
about  forty  patients  alive  and  found,  whofe 
cancers  had  been  extirpated  above  two 
years  before. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  gi- 
ving this  account  of  Mr  Hill's  fuccefs  in 
cancerous  cafes,  as  it  is  the  latefl:,  and  per- 
haps the  mofh  conliderable,  even  in  point 
of  number,  that  the  public  was  ever  fa- 
voured with :  and  I  am  the  more  readily 
induced  to  it,  from  having  been  prefent  at 
a  confiderable  number  of  the  operations ; 
and  from  knowing  that  no  fallacy  or  mif- 
take  could  occur  in  the  relation,  Mr  Hill 

having 
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having  been  fo  exad,  as  to  keep  a  regifter 
of  every  cafe  of  much  importance  that 
came  under  his  management. 

From  thefe  and  many  other  authenti- 
cated fads,  which  if  neceffary  might  be 
adduced,  of  the  fuccefs  attending  the  extir- 
pation of  cancers,  there  is,  it  is  prefumed, 
very  great  reafon  for  confidering  this  dif- 
eafe,  in  general,  as  a  local  complaint,  not 
originally  connedled  with  any  diforder  of 
the  fyftem  ;  and  that  a  general  cancerous 
taint  feldom,  or  perhaps  never,  occurs, 
but  in  confequence  of  the  cancerous  virus 
being  abforbed  into  the  conftitution  from 
fome  local  afFe(5lion.  This,  in  every  cafe 
of  real  cancer,  or  rather  in  fuch  fcirrhofities 
as  from  their  nature  are  known  generally 
to  terminate  in  cancer,  fhould  certainly 
determine  us  to  have  recourfe  to  extirpa- 
tion as  early  as  poflible ;  and  if  this  was 
done  foon  after  the  appearance  of  fuch 
affe<^ions,  or  before  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter takes  place,  their  return,  as  was  already 
obferved,  would  probably  be  a  very  rare 
occurrence. 

The 
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The  particular  nature  of  the  cancerous 
virus,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know ;  nor  will 
it  perhaps  be  ever  difcovered  :  but  it  is 
not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  external 
accidents  merely  may  produee  fuch  an 
efFedl  upon  particular  parts,  as  to  induce 
the  formation  of  a  matter,  even  as  acrid  as 
that  of  cancers  appears  to  be. 

Thus  we  have  daily  inftances  in  which 
vitiated  fores  produce  very  acrid  and  even 
corrofive  matters,  which,  from  what  we 
have  already  remarked  in  fome  of  the  pre- 
ceding fedtions,  could  not  probably  have 
exifted  'previoufly  in  the  blood :  And,  if 
that  is  the  cafe,  why  may  not  fome  pecu- 
liar afFe6tion  of  a  part  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  a  cancerous  matter?  The 
one  may  be  conceived,  a  priori^  juft  as  pro- 
bably to  occur  as  the  other ;  and  it  does, 
we  apprehend,  as  certainly  happen. 

The  ordinary  fituation  of  cancers,  too, 
may  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  dif- 
charge  afforded  by  them  being  even  of  a 
more  acrid  and  virulent  nature,  than  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  ulcers.  For  as  they  are  in 

general 
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general  feated  in  the  glands,  which  are 
known,  even  in  much  morelimpleafFedions, 
never  to  produce  good  matter,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  but,  by  fome  peculiar  irrita- 
tion applied  to  a  gland,  fuch  a  difpofition 
in  it  may  be  induced,  as  to  caufe  the  for- 
mation of  the  word  and  moft  inveterate 
of  all  matters,  namely,  the  cancerous : 
Which  being  allowed  to  remain,  and  ab- 
forption  to  take  place,  the  whole  fyftem 
comes,  in  courfe  of  time,  to  be  as  it  were  fa- 
turated  with  it ;  and,  thus  a  general  afFecl- 
tion,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  Cancerous 
Diathefis,  is  at  length  produced,  from  what 
at  firfl  was  only  a  local  ulcer. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fliow? 
that,  by  an  external  accident  merely,  can- 
cer may  be  produced,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  fuppofition  of  any  internal 
affedlion.  But,  fay  thofe  who  aiTert  that 
the  latter  in  fuch  cafes  always  takes  place, 
'*  Although  external  violence  does  feme- 
times  feemingly  end  in  cancer;  yet  that 
diforder  would  never  be  produced  in  this 
manner,  u^ilefs  a  predifpoiition  to  fuch 
4  com- 
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complaints  fubfifled  in  the  habit  at  the 
fame  time ;  and  befides,  although  cancers 
do,  from  that  circumftance,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  fucceed  to  external  accidents,  yet 
by  far  the  greateft  number  of  cancerous 
diforders  occur  without  the  intervention 
of  any  feeming  violence  whatever." 

That  this  is  the  cafe,  will  not  by  any 
praditioner  be  denied :  but  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  explained  upon  very  different 
principles  from  what  it  commonly  has 
been;  and  in  a  manner,  too,  that  will 
rather  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
cancers  proceeding,  in  general,  from  a  local 
affedlion. 

In  by  much  the  greatefl  number  of 
cancerous  cafes,  as  we  have  already  obfer- 
ved,  the  glands  appear  evidently  to  be  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe  :  which  renders  it  pro- 
bable, that,  in  all,  they  are  the  parts  ori- 
ginally affedled  ;  and  that  the  neighbour- 
ing foft  parts  come  only  to  fuffer  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  vicinity  to  thefe :  or  per- 
haps, in  fome  few  cafes,  cancerous  ulcers 
may  break  out  in  parts  not  glandular, 

from  ' 
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from  the  whole  fyftem  being  much  in- 
fedled  by  the  abforption  of  difeafed  matter 
from  the  long  continuance  of  a  cancerous 
gland  in  any  one  part. 

This  being  the  cafe,  we  may  very  eafily 
conceive  how  fingle  glands  may  frequently 
become  affedted,  without  any  evident  ex- 
ternal caufe  intervening  :  for  the  circula- 
tion in  the  glands,  being  carried  on  by  a 
fet  of  vefTels  much  more  minute  than  thofe 
with  which  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
fupplied,  obftrudlions  will  much  more 
readily  and  eafily  occur  in  them  than  in 
other  parts ;  and  a  gland  being  once  ob- 
ftrucfled,  the  flimulus  and  irritation  there- 
by occafioned,  may,  it  is  probable,  have 
nearly  the  fame  effedts,  and  be  attended 
with  the  fame  confequences,  as  are  com- 
monly experienced  from  a  blow  or  a 
bruife. 

In  this  manner,  too,  may  be  accounted 
for,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  pecu- 
liar cancerous  difpofition  in  the  fyftem,  all 
thofe  cafes  of  cancer  that  occur  from  the 
improper  management  of  impofthumes  in 
4  the 
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the  breads  of  nurfes  and  of  lying-in  wo- 
men ;  as  likewife  thofe  which  fo  frequent- 
ly happen  to  women  about  that  period  at 
which  the  menfes  leave  them ;  and  alfo  fuch 
as  fometimes  fucceed  to  fevers  and  other 
diforders,  and  of  which  they  feem,  as  it 
were,  to  be  the  terminations. 

In  every  afFedlion  originating  from  any 
of  thefe  caufes,  ^there  is  always  a  deter- 
mination of  blood,  or  of  fome  other 
fluid,  to  the  afFeded  part :  which,  when  it 
happens  to  be  the  cellular  fubftance,  an 
abfcefs  is  produced ;  when  to  the  pleura, 
to  the  membranes  of  the  eye,  or  any  fuch 
parts  as  from  their  firmnefs  of  texture  do 
not  favour  the  extra vafation  of  fluids,  vio- 
lent inflammations  are  the  confequence; 
and,  when  the  fubfl:ance  of  a  gland  hap- 
pens to  be  the  part  a  determination  is  made 
to,  it  being  neither,  as  is  found  from  ex- 
perience, fo  proper  as  the  cellular .  mem- 
brane for  the  formation  of  pus,  nor  from 
its  foftnefs  fo  fufcepcible  of  inflammaLion 
as  a  membrane,  an  indolent  hard  fwelling 
called  Scirrhus,  comes,  merely  by  the  ob- 

flruc- 
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flrudlion  and  diflention  of  its  difFcrent* 
velTels,  very  naturally  to  be  produced* 
And  a  tumor  of  this  kind  having  once 
taken  place,  it  generally  remains  for  fome 
time  in  its  original  indolent  (late,  till 
by  increafe  of  bulk,  or  perhaps  from 
external  violence,  an  irritation  fufScienC 
to  excite  fome  confiderable  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  applied ;  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  affeded  part,  not  being  able 
to  produce  fuppuration,  generally  at  lad 
terminates  in  what  we  call  Cancer,  as  in 
other  foft  parts  of  the  body  it  would  in 
gangrene,  if  not  previoufly  refolved  or 
brought  to  fuppuration. 

This  objecflion,  therefore,  of  cancers  ap^ 
pearing  more  frequently  without  than  with 
the  intervention  of  any  external  accident^ 
does  not,  when  properly  examined  into^ 
appear  to  be  of  any  importance :  and  from 
the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid,  this  con- 
clufion^  I  thinkj  may  be  drawn,  That  can- 
cers, in  very  fev/  inftances,  perhaps  in 
none,  ever  arife  from  a  general  afFedlion  of 

the  fyftem  ;    but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  at 
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their  firfl  appearance,  almoft  always  local 
affedlions  only. 

Such  a  conclufion,  were  we  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  diforder 
than  as  yet  we  are,  would,  it  is  probable, 
appear  to  be  founded  in  fadl.  The  rea- 
fons  for  adopting  it  appear  to  be  ftronger 
than  any  that  have  been  adduced  in  fup- 
port  of  the  contrary  opinion :  And,  at  any 
rate,  its  being  admitted  can  never  prove 
lo  detrimental  to  mankind,  as  if  the  con- 
trary opinion  was  univerfally  to  prevail ; 
which,  by  having  the  effecfl  of  preventing 
patients  with  cancerous  diforders  from  ha- 
ving recourfe  to  extirpation,  would,  as  long 
as  it  prevailed,  be  always  the  means  of 
their  neglecfling  the  only  remedy  which, 
fo  far  as  we  know,  ought  ever  to  be 
trufted. 

With  refpe(5l  to  that  circumftance,  taken 
notice  of  in  the  paper  lately  quoted  from 
Dr  Monro,  of  cancerous  diforders  being 
always  more  violent  and  making  a  quicker 
progrefs  upon  returning  after  extirpation, 
than  in  patients  on  whom  no  operation  had 

been 
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been  performed,  this  may  in  fome  inflan^ 
ces  be  the  cafe  ;  but  I  know  from  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  not  always  fo :  and  although 
it  Ihould  in  reality  be  found  to  be  fo  on 
many  occafions,  yet  flill  it  is  no  valid  ob- 
jedlion  to  the  practice  of  extirpation  j  and 
would  appear  only  to  be  an  additional  rea- 
fon  for  having  recourfe  to  the  operation  at 
an  early  period  of  the  difeafe,  in  order  to 
guard  as  much  as  pofTible  againft  the  pof* 
fibility  of  a  retilrn. 

§  3.  Of  the  Treatment  of  Cancerous  D  If  orders. 

From  all  that  has  been  hitherto  faid,  ie 
is  evident,  that  very  little  is  to  be  expecled 
in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  diforders 
from  internal  medicines :  Nor  are  external 
applicationSj  farther  than  with  a  view  to 
palliate  particular  fymptoms,  ever  to  be 
depended  on. 

A  great  many  remedies  have  at  difFerenc 
times  been  recommended  to  the  public  as 
cures  for  cancer  s  but  nonCj  it  is  probable, 
was  ever  more  depended  on  than  cicuta ; 
a  rtocdy,  however,  which,  in  this  coun- 
Z  3  try^ 
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try,  has  by  no  means  anfwered  the  expedla- 
tions  that  were  formed  of  it. 

Its  want  of  efficacy,  indeed,  has  now 
proved  fo  univerfal^  that  there  feems  little 
occafion  here  to  fay  any  thing  with  repe(fl 
to  it:  I  fliall  only  juft  obferve,  therefore, 
that  although,  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
flances,  I  have  known  it  exhibited  with 
all  the  attention  to  its  preparation  that 
could  poffibly  be  given  ;  yet,  in  real  can- 
cers, I  never  knew  it,  nor  indeed  any  other 
remedy,  produce  a  cure. 

In  fimple  cafes  of  indurated  glands,  I 
have  frequently,  indeed,  known  the  ufe  of 
cicuta  attended  with  very  good  eifedls  % 
and  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  cancer,  when 
cxciiion  was  determined  againft,  I  have^ 
on  different  occafions,  feen  it  ufeful,  both 
by  relieving  pain,  and  by  procuring  from 
the  fores  a  better  and  lefs  acrid  difcharge 
than  could  otherwife  be  obtained.  But 
whenever  there  is  no  valid  objeflion  to  it, 
the  extirpation  of  a  cancer,  as  being  the 
mod;  certain  remedy,  is  that  which  we 

ihould 
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fhould  have  recourfe  to  as  foon  almoft  as 
the  difeafe  is  difcovered. 

With  refpec^  to  the  mode  of  operating 
in  extirpating  cancerous  afFecflions,  very 
full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
feveral  fyftematic  writers  on  furgery :  ic 
may  not  be  improper,  however,  in  this 
place,  to  introduce  a  few  general  obferva?- 
tions  on  the  fubjedl.     And, 

I.  The  removal  of  cancerous  diforders, 
even  in  the  flightefl  and  moft  trivial  cafes, 
fliould  be  always  efFedled  with  the  fcalpel 
in  preference  to  cauflic;  the  ufe  of  which, 
though  formerly  much  recommended  by 
fome  authors,  and  ftill  by  fome  pracfli- 
tioners  adhered  to,  ought,  for  very  obvious 
reafons,  to  be  entirely  laid  afide. 

The  irritation  generally  occafioned  by 
€very  application  of  the  cauftic  kind,  to- 
gether with  the  pain  and  inflammation 
which  commonly  enfue,  are,  in  cancerous 
cafes  efpecially,  very  ftrong  objecflions  a- 
gainft  their  ever  being  ufed.  Plunket's  re- 
medy, which  is  evidently  of  a  cauftic  nature, 
and  which  we  have  much  reafon  to  think 
X  3  confifts 
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coniifts  chiefly  of  arfenic,  has,  no  doubt, 
like  every  other  medical  fecret,  been  great- 
ly extolled  ;  but  it  is  not  probable,  if  the 
different  cafes  it  has  been  ufed  in  were  all 
fairly  examined  into,  that  it  would  be 
found  to  have  ever  produced  any  advan- 
tages which  might  not  more  fpeedily,  and 
with  more  certainty,"  have  been  obtained 
from  the  fcalpel. 

2.   In  whatever  part  of  the  body  the 
diforder  is  fituated,  every  part  that  has 
the  lead*  appearance  of  difeafe  Ihould  be 
always  taken  off;  and  if,  even  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fubfequent  dreffmgs,  any  cancerous 
portions  may  appear  to  have  been  left, 
thefe  fhould   alfo   be   diredly  extirpated, 
other  wife  the  diforder   will,  juft  as    cer- 
tainly return  as  if  no  part  of  it  had  been 
removed ;  and,  from  want  of  proper  at- 
tention to  this  circumftance,  the  want  of 
fuccefs  in  this  operation,  I  have  no  doubt, 
may,  on  many  occafions,  have  arifen.     E- 
ven  every  indurated  gland  which  appears 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  cancerous  fore, 
Cbould  juft  as  certainly  be  taken  away  as 

the 
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the  ulcer  itfelf;  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, there  will  feldom  be  much  chance 
of  fuccefs  from  the  operation. 

When  the  complaint  is  feated  in  the 
bread,  although  perhaps  part  of  the  mam- 
ma only  may  be  afFeded,  the  whole  of  it 
{hould  be  always  taken  off:  for  leaving 
part  of  it  is  not  only  attended  with  no  ad- 
vantage, but  proves  afterwards,  as  I  have 
often  feen,  very  inconvenient  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

Although  it  is  always  proper,  however, 
to  extirpate  every  part  that  is  really  dif- 
eafed,  none  of  the  external  teguments 
lliould  be  ever  unnecefTarily  deftroyed,  nor 
Ihould  more  of  them  be  taken  away  than 
is  altogether  requiiite :  for  the  fmaller  the 
cicatrix  that  remains  after  the  part  is  cured, 
the  lefs  will  be  the  confequent  irritation  ; 
and  perhaps  from  this  circumflance,  too, 
the  chance  of  the  difeafe  returning  may 
be  in  fome  meafure  lefTened. 

At  leaft,  in  the  Infirmary  of  this  place, 

much  greater  fuccefs  has  of  late  attended 

the  extirpation  of  cancerous  lips,  than  was 

H  4  ever 
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ever  formerly  experienced  ;  and  the  only 
evident  reafon  for  it,  is,  that  during  that 
period,  in  the  greatetl  number  of  cafes, 
the  operation  has  been  performed  in  the 
manner  commonly  pradlifed  for  the  cure 
of  the  hare-lip.  Whereby  not  only  a  very 
narrow  cicatrix  is  left,  but  the  deformity 
attending  it  is  very  inconfiderable  :  and 
another  very  agreeable  circumftance  to  the 
patient,  is,  that  he  i^anr^lways  retain  his 
fpittle,  or  any  other  liquid,  jiift  as  well 
as  before  the  operation ;  which  never  can 
be  the  cafe  when  any  confiderable  portion 
of  the  under-lip  has  been  extirpated  in  th^ 
ordinary  manner. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve,  too, 
that  very  extenfive  cancers  in  thefe  parts 
admit  of  being  treated  in  this  manner;  for 
the  lip  being  compofed  of  parts  which 
yield  very  conliderably,  it  cannot,  but 
from  experience,  be  imagined,  how  far 
they  may  be  brought  to  flretch.  In  fome 
inftances,  where  more  than  the  half  of  the 
iinder-lip  was  taken  away,  I  have  brought 

th§ 
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the  remaining  parts  to  ftretcli  fo  far,  as  to 
admit  of  a  cure  being  effedled  in  the  hare- 
lip form,  and  with  very  Httle  deformity 
being  produced.  And,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, in  cancers  of  the  mamma,  when  the 
external  teguments  are  not  wholly  difeafed, 
fo  much  of  them  may,  in  general,  be  pre- 
ferved,  as  will  be  fufficient  for  covering 
a  great  part  of  the  wound  occafioned  by 
the  operation;  a  circumftance  which  al- 
ways renders  the  cure  both  more  quick  and 
more  certain  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

When  the  fkin  and  teguments  which 
have  been  preferved,  can  be  retained  in 
their  fituation  by  the  proper  application 
either  of  the  uniting  bandage,  or  of  pieces 
of  adhefive  plafter,  it  ought  always  to  be 
done ;  but  in  general  it  anfwers  better  to 
fecure  any  loofe  portions  of  the  parts  which 
have  been  divided,  by  means  either  of  the 
interrupted  or  twifted  futures.  The  dif- 
ference of  pain  produced  by  this  method 
is  inconfiderable ;  and  we  are  always  more 
certain  of  fecuring  the  fkin  by  ligatures, 
than  by  any  other  means. 

la 
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In  the  ordinary  method  of  extirpating 
cancerous  breads,  a  very  extenfive  fore  is 
always  left:  by  the  retracflion  of  the  divid- 
ed fkin  it  frequently  appears  to  be  at  lead 
twice  the  fize  of  the  diameter  of  the  tumor 
newly  removed;  by  this  means  a  very  co- 
pious fuppuratron  takes  place,  which  in 
weakly  conftitutions  proves  always  very 
prejudicial ;  a  cure  is  tedious  in  accom- 
plifhing  ;  and  the  cicatrix  which  remains 
being  of  a  confiderable  extent,  the  parts 
are  afterwards  very  liable  to  injuries.  In- 
ftead  of  this,  no  more  fkin  fhould  be  re- 
moved than  is  really  difeafed ;  and  if  a 
fimple  incifion  be  afterwards  made  thro' 
the  fkin  and  cellular  fubftance  along  the 
courfe  of  the  fwelling,  all  the  found  tegu- 
ments which  cover  it  may  thus  be  fepara- 
ted  fron  it;  and  on  the  tumor  being  extir- 
pated, and  the  teguments  being  again  re- 
placed, they  may  be  retained  in  their  fitu- 
ation  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned, 
either  by  ligatures,  by  the  uniting  bandage, 
or  by  the  aiTiftance  of  adhefive  plafters.  In 
this  manner  I  have  on  different  occafions 

accompliihed 
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accompliflied  the  cure  of  fores  remaining 
after  the  extirpation  of  cancerous  breads, 
in  the  fpace  of  three  weeks  or  a  month ; 
which,  in  the  ufual  method  of  performing 
this  operation,  would  not  have  healed  in 
lefs  than  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

3.  After  all  the   cancerous  parts  have 
been  removed,  if  the  fore  cannot  be  en- 
tirely covered  by  fuch  portions  of  the  fkin 
as  have  been  faved,  and  if  any  confiderable 
quantity   of  blood   is  difcharged  by  the 
fmaller  velFels,  the  remaining  wound  fhould 
be  drelTed  in  the  ufual  manner  with  dry 
lint ;  but  when  this  does  not  happen,  no 
drefling  anfwers  fo  well  as  pledgits  of  one 
or  other  of  the  mild  ointments  we  have  al- 
ready recommended;  and  when  the  dref- 
fings  can  be  eaiily  removed,  by  a  free  fup- 
puration  coming  on,  the  fore  being  now  in 
a  ftate  exadlly  fimilar  to  a  fimple  ulcer  from 
any  other  caufe,   is  to  be  treated  accord- 
ingly, and  a  cure  to  be  promoted  as  quickly 
as  pofTible. 

4.  But  fome  little  time  before  the  fore 
heals  up,  an  iffue  fhould  be  introduced, 
fo  as  that  it  may  come  to  difcharge  freely 

before 
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before  the  cicatrix  is  quite  formed.  This, 
when  the  complaint  has  been  of  long 
ftanding,  is  particularly  requilite;  as  alfo, 
when  it  feems  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
any  particular  determination,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  redundancy  of  fluids  in  the 
fyflem,  either  from  fupprefTed  menfes,  or 
from  any  other  caufe.  And  in  this  way  I 
have  no  doubt  but  an  iiTue  may  be,  and 
frequently  has  been,  a  means  of  preventing 
the  return  of  cancers  after  extirpation. 

It  has  been  fometimes  advifed,  as  the 
bed  method  of  forming  fuch  a  drain,  to 
keep  the  part  open  from  whence  a  cance- 
rous tumor  has  been  extirpated.  I  fhould 
ftrongly  fufpedl,  however,  that  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  an  ifTue,  direcflly  upon 
the  old  feat  of  a  cancer,  might  fometimes 
do  mifchief:  and  as  all  the  advantages  at- 
tending the  pradlice  are  probably  to  be 
obtained  from  an  iiTue  on  whatever  part  it 
is  lituated,  I  would  therefore  always  advife, 
that  the  fore  itfelf  Ihould  be  immediately 
healed  up;  and  that  an  ifTue  fhould  be  in- 
troduced, in  the  manner  we;  have  raen- 

tionedj 
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tioned,  in  fome  other  convenient  fitua- 
tion.  After  cancers  of  the  bread,  it  has 
been  a  frequent  pradlice  in  the  Royal  In- 
firmary here,  to  put  a  feton  into  the  iide, 
near  to  the  original  feat  of  the  diforder; 
and  as  it  has  been  thought  to  produce 
confiderable  advantages,  and  as  the  fide  is 
perhaps  as  convenient  a  fituation  for  a 
drain  as  any  other,  it  may  therefore  be  al- 
ways preferred. 

Thefe  are  the  different  circumftances, 
in  general,  to  be  attended  to  in  the  extir- 
pation of  cancers;  and  as,  from  what  has 
already  been  faid,  the  removal  of  the  dif- 
eafed  parts  feems  to  be  the  only  effedual 
remedy  in  every  cafe  of  cancer,  there  are 
very  few  circumftances  only,  which  fhould 
ever  prevent  its  being  put  in  pradlice. 
And  thefe,  in  general,  are, 

I .  Whefl,  b^  a  long  continuance  of  the 
diforder,  cancerous  ulcers,  and  fcirrhous 
glands,  have  appeared  in  feveral  different 
parts  of  the  body,  the  removal  of  one,  or 
even  all  of  thefe,  as  it  would  not  probably 
prove  effectual,  fo,  in  fuch  circumftances, 

the 
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the  operation,  it  is  prefumed,  ought  not  t(J 
be  recommended. 

2.  When  a  cancerous  tumor  adheres  fo 
firmly  to  the  parts  beneath,  that  the  whole 
of  it  cannot  be  removed,  whilft  at  the  fame 
time  it  might  be  dangerous  to  extirpate 
along  with  it  thofe  parts  with  which  it  is 
connedled,  extirpation  can  never  be  ad- 
vifable.  Thus  cancers  adhering  to  the  tra- 
chea arteria,  or  to  the  coats  of  a  large  ar* 
tery,  can  never,  without  the  greatefl:  rifkj 
be  extirpated. 

One  inflance  of  the  raflmefs  of  a  fur-* 
geon,  in  attempting  an  operation  in  fuch 
circumflances,  and  which  was  attended 
with  efFedls  which  proved  immediately 
fatal,  came  within  my  own  knowledge.  In 
an  attempt  to  cut  out  a  large  fcirrhous  tu-* 
mor  feated  upon,  and  lying  immediately 
contiguous  to,  the  femoral  artery,  and  fo 
high  in  the  thigh  that  a  tourniquet  could 
not  be  applied,  the  artery  was  unfortunate- 
ly opened,  and  the  patient  died  among  the 
iurgeon*s  hands. 

But  the  attachment  of  cancerous  tu- 
2  mors 
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mors  to  the  circumjacent  mufcles  or  ten- 
dons, fliould  never  entirely  prevent  their 
extirpation  ;  for  confiderable  portions  of 
thefe,  it  is  well  known,  may,  without 
much  inconvenience,  be  taken  away  along 
with  them.  I  have,  on  many  occafions, 
been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  taking 
away  large  portions  of  the  pe<5loral  mufcle 
along  with  cancerous  tumors  of  the  mam- 
ma, without  any  inconvenience  enfuing 
from  it. 

There  is  a  paper  upon  cancers  by  the 
celebrated  Monfieur  le  Cat  of  Rouen,  in- 
ferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  ;  in 
which  the  author  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  extirpation  is  the  only  remedy  to  be 
depended  on,  and  advifes  it  in  the  mod: 
defperate  cafes.  But  on  the  fubjedl  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  he  goes  a 
much  greater  length  than  I  could  from 
experience  venture  to  do:  although,  in- 
dependently of  the  authority  of  fuch  a 
refpedlable  author,  and  of  the  inftances  he 
mentions  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  pradlice,  I 

think 
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think  there  cannot  be  the  lead  doubt  ot 
its  being  better  to  follow  his  advice,  than 
to  allow  a  patient,  labouring  under  a  can- 
cer, to  remain  with  the  certain  profpecfl  of 
fufFerjng  a  miferable  death,  and  without 
making  trial  of  the  only  remedy  which 
art  can  afford.  For,  however  fixed  a  can- 
cerous tumor  may  appear,  if  the  parts  to 
which  it  adheres,  can  without  much  danger 
be  removed,  and  if  the  cafe  is  otherwife 
favourable,  the  operation  ought  undoubt* 
edly  to  be  always  advifed*. 

This  was  my  opinion  feveral  years  ago, 
when  the  firft  edition  of  this  work  was 
publiflied  :  Since  that  period,  I  have  met 
with  many  inflances  of  very  bad  cancers, 
particularly  of  the  mamma ;  in  fome  of 
which,  attachments  occurred  to  the  peri* 
ofteum  of  the  ribs ;  and  in  others,  the  dif- 
cafe  was  found  to  extend  to  the  corre* 

fponding 

*  Upon  this  fubje61:  M.  le  Cat  exprefTes  himfelf 
thus  :  **  L'idherence  d'un  cancer  aux  mufcles  peBer^^' 
auXf  aux  cotes  meme^  ne  fera  pas  un  excufe  valable,  fi 
cei  mufcles  fi  ces  attaches  de  la  tumeur  aux  cotes  peu- 
vent  eti-e  emportes,  de  fa^on  qu'il  ne  refte,  que  de  faixi 
au-dela."     Lqcq  citato. 
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fponding  clavicle,  and  frequently  by  a 
chain  of  indurated  glands  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  arm-pit.  Very  few  cafes,  how- 
ever, have  occurred,  in  which,  by  cautious 
difTedlion,  the  difeafed  parts  were  not  to- 
tally extirpated ;  and  in  every'inftance  where 
this  was  found  to  be  pradicable,  much  ad- 
Vantage  was  evidently  derived  from  it:  In 
moll  of  them,  no  return  of  the  difeafe  has 
been  as  yet  experienced;  and,  even  in  thofe 
which  have  relapfed,  much  relief  has  been 
derived  from  the  operation,  by  the  pain  and 
mifery  of  the  patient  having  been  for  Ibme 
time  removed  by  it;  whilft  in  no  inftance, 
were  the  fymptoiiis  which  enfued  from  a 
ireturn  of  the  difeafe,  more  fevere,  than 
thofe  to  which  the  patient  had  been  liable 
before  any  operation  was  advifed. 

3.  Butj  an  operation  can  never  be  ad- 
vifable,  where  the  difeafed  parts  are  fo 
lituated  as  to  prevent  their  being  totally 
extirpated ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  cancers  of  the 
uterus,  of  the  liver,  redtum,  &c. 

When,  from  the  exiftence  of  one  or  all 

of  thefe  caufes,  a  cancer  cannot  with  pro- 

Y  priety 
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priety  be  extirpated,  the  next  confidera=- 
tion  is,  to  palliate  the  different  fymptoms, 
lb  that  the  difeafe  may  be  rendered  as  to- 
lerable to  the  patient  as  poffible. 

As,  for  this  purpofe,  the  great  objedl  to 
be  kept  in  view,  is  the  abatement  or  pre- 
vention of  pain,  nothing  lliould  be  either 
exhibited  internally,  or  applied  outwardly, 
that  can  have  the  lead  effedl  in  railing  ir- 
ritation or  inflammation.  So  that,  for 
diet,  the  lightefl  vegetables  and  milk  fhould 
be  preferred  to  every  thing  elfe ;  no  ani- 
mal food  fliould  be  allowed,  nor  fpirits, 
wine,  or  any  fermented  liquors ;  all  violent 
exercife,  and  whatever,  in  fhort,  can  heat, 
or  as  it  is  termed  inflame,  the  blood,  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided. 

The  fetor  attending  cancerous  ulcers  be- 
ing commonly  very  difagreeable,  and  the 
matter  afforded  by  them  being  ufually 
very  thin  and  acrid,  it  becomes  always  a 
confideration  of  importance  to  have  thefc 
circumftances  changed,  and  a  difcharge  of 
a  better  nature  induced.  In  this  view,  hem- 
lock frequently  proves  ferviceable,  both  as 

an 
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an  internal  medicine  and  as  an  external  ap- 
plication. For  internal  ufe,  there  are  two 
preparations  of  [the  remedy  commonly 
nfed;  the  powder,  and  the  extrad:  But  as 
the  former,  when  properly  prepared,  feems 
to  pofTefs  all  the  virtues  of  the  latter,  and 
as  it  is  not  liable  to  fo  many  accidents  ia 
the  preparation,  it  fhould  for  that  reafon 
be  in  general  preferred.  The  extent  of 
the  dofe,  and  number  of  repetitions,  can 
never  be  determined  but  by  trial ;  fome 
patients  being  able  to  bear  three  times  the 
quantity  that  others  can  admit  of:  fo  that 
thefe  circumflances  muft  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  (Irength  of  the  patient,  and 
by  the  flate  of  the  ffcomach  at  the  time. 

When  recent  hemlock  can  be  procured, 
a  qantity  of  the  juice  being  mixed  with 
the  common  emollient  poultice,  makes  a 
very  convenient  and  efFe^ual  application 
for  cancerous  fores  5  and  in  the  winter- 
feafon,  when  the  juice  cannot  be  obtained^, 
the  dry  powder  made  into  a  poultice  in 
the  fame  manner,  anfwers  the  purpofe  to- 
lerably well. 

Y  a  The 
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The  externa]  ufe  of  cicuta  proves  gene- 
rally more  expeditious  than  its  internal  ex- 
hibition, in  procuring  a  difcharge  of  good 
matter;  and,  in  this  refped,  it  commonly 
proves  more  efFedual  too,  even  than  the 
carrot-poultice,  fo  much  recommended  for 
this  purpofe  in  different  kinds  of  fores. 

A,  good  difcharge  being  once  obtained, 
the  common  unguentum  cereum  is  the 
mildeft  and  mod  fimple  application  that 
can  be  ufed;  and  the  parts  ihould  be 
drefTed  vv^ith  it  more  or  lefs  frequently,  as 
the  difcharge  is  more  or  lefs  copious:  But 
the  feveral  dreffings  fhould  be  performed  fo 
quickly  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  polTible 
the  admiffion  of  the  air,  which  in  every 
ulcer,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  cancerous, 
always  produces  difagreeable  efFedls,  both 
in  caufing  irritation,  and  in  vitiating  the 
nature  of  the  difcharge. 

The  violent  (hooting  pains  which  prove 
always  fo  tormenting  in  cancerous  cafes, 
are  frequently  moderated  by  a  continued 
ufe  of  cicuta  ;  but  when  this  efFe(5l  is  not 
obtained  from  it,  it  becomes  necefTary  to 

have 
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have  recourfe  to  opiates  in  large  dofes, 
which  ought  to  be  repeated  at  fuch  inter- 
vals as  the  violence  and  returns  of  the  pain 
may  indicate.  Thefe  pains,  too,  are  foine- 
times  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  warm  emol- 
lient fon^entations. 

By  a  proper  attention  to  the  different 
circumftances  we  have  taken  notice  of, 
particularly  to  the  prefervation  of  a  well- 
conditioned  difcharge,  and  by  a  well-timed 
ufe  of  opiates,  very  bad  cafes  of  cancer 
may  be  fometimes  fo  far  palliated,  as  to 
render  them,  in  fome  meafure,  tolerable ; 
though  never  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pre- 
vent the  fufferers  from  regretting  daily 
their  not  having,  in  due  time,  had  recourfe 
to  Extirpation. 

Various  remedies  have  at  different  times 
been  propofed  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  of 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  this  treatife,  we 
have  taken  little  or  no  notice.  Of  thefe 
the  Cicuta  which  we  have  juft  now  fpo- 
ken  of,  Belladona,  and  different  prepara-- 
tions  of  arfenic,  have  been  mofl  frequently 
employed.  But  although  the  Cicuta,  as 
¥3  we 
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we  have  faid  above,  has,  in  fome  inftan-? 
ces,  been  a  means  of  producing  a  good  dif-r- 
charge  from  cancerous  fores,  yet  neither 
this  nor  either  of  the  others  have  ever,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  produced  any  permanent 
advantages  in  cafes  of  real  cancer.- — We 
have  heard  of  arfenic  proving  ufeful  in 
cancers,  not  only  as  an  external  application, 
but  as  an  internal  remedy  :  but  although 
I  have  employed  it  in  a  variety  of  cafes, 
the  refult  of  thefe  trials  has  never  proved 
in  any  degree  adequate  to  the  accounts 
■which  have  been  given  of  it. 

In  a  late  publication  on  cancerous  difor- 
ders  by  Mr  Juflamond  of  London,  we  find 
an  efcharotic  application  mucjb  recommend- 
ed. It  waslong employed  in  Viennaandother 
parts  of  Germany;  and  as  Mr  Juftamond, 
whofe  experience  in  cancerous  difeafes  has 
been  extenlive,  fpeaks  favourably  of  it,  it 
therefore  merits  the  attention  of  pradlition- 
ers :  Although  I  have  ufed  it,  however,  in 
different  cafes,  I  have  not  as  yet  obferved 
any  real  advantages  to  enfue  from  it;  but 
as  no  remedy  fliould  be  haftily  rejeded, 

which 
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which  has  been  recommended  by  an  au- 
thor of  reputation,  1  am  refolved  to  give  it  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial.  This  application 
is  a  compolition  of  fleel  and  fal  ammoniac 
infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  oil  of  tartar  and  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol. The  edges  of  cancerous  fores,  as 
well  as  the  hard  tumors  or  excrefcences 
which  frequently  occur  in  ulcers  of  this 
kind,  are  by  Mr  Juflamond's  method  kept 
conftantly  moift  with  this  liquid;  and  du- 
ring the  ufe  of  it,  he  likewife  recommends 
an  internal  ufe  of  fleel  and  fal  ammoniac 
in  the  form  of  flores  martiales. 

In  other  fpecies  of  ulcers  attended  with 
a  difcharge  of  thin  fetid  matter,  and  in 
which  tonic  remedies  feem  to  be  indicated, 
I  have  in  different  inflances  ufed  the  flores 
martiales  with  advantage;  but,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  neither  this,  nor  any 
other  medicine,  has  ever,  in  the  courfe  of 
my  experience,  produced  any  material  be- 
nefit in  cafes  of  cancer. 

The  flores  martiales,  may  be  given  either 

in  the  form  of  pills,  or  in  powders.    It 

Y  4  feldora 
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feldom  produces  ficknefs,  and  may  there- 
fore be  given  in  much  larger  dofes  than 
are  commonly  employed. — The  firft  dofes 
fliould  not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  ; 
but  they  may  be  increafed,  in  a  gradual 
manner,  to  half  a  drachm  or  more,  to  be 
repeated  three,  four,  or  five  times  daily. 
In  every  cafe  where  fleel  medicines  are 
found  to  be  proper,  the  flores  martiales,  by 
conveying  the  remedy  in  a  very  fubtile 
form,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  other 
preparation  of  it*. 

SEC- 

*  To  fuch  as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  perufing 
Mr  Juftamond's  treatife  upon  this  fubjeft,  it  may 
prove  acceptable  to  have  the  prefcription  for  the  li- 
quid which  he  recommends  fo  warmly  as  an  applica- 
tion in  cancerous  afFedlions.     It  is  as  follows. 

R.  Ramentpr.  ferri  lotor.  et  fupra  ignem  in  vafe 
apcrto  ficcatorum  &  minutiffimS  contuforum,  falis 
armoniaci  in  pulveram  redafli,  aa  unc.  iv.  Mixta  den- 
tur  in  retortam  terream  optime  in  fundo  et  circum- 
ferentia  lege  artis  minutam,  imponatur  hsec  capellssj, 
admoveatur  vas  vitreum  recipiens,  quod  bene  lutetur; 
detur  ignis  in  gradu  digeftionis  \  &  dum  retorta  cale- 
fieri  iucipit,  augeatur  fucceffive  ad  fublimationis,  fi- 
ftitaquc  fublimatione  ad  calcinationis,  gradum.     Hoc 

faa-f 
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SECTION    IX, 


Qhfervations  on  the  Cutaneous  Ulcer, 


§  I .  General  Remarks  on  Cutaneous  Affections, 

THERE  are  few  complaints,  which 
are  lefs  underftood  by  pradlitioners, 
than  the  different  diforders  to  which  the 
ikin  is  liable,     This,  indeed,  is  in  fome 

mea- 

fa6lo  fucceffivae  refrigerationi  committatur  retorta,  et 
ex  refrigerata  fraftaqueticcipiatur  calcinatum  infundo 
hserens,  caput  mortuum  teratur,  et  fubigatur  mlnu- 
tiffime  in  mortario  lapideo ;  dein  fubaftum  imponatur 
in  vas  vitreum,  et  afFundantur  fpiritus  Vini  reftifica- 
tiflimi  Empyreumaticum  odorem  non  redolentis  lb.  ij. 
Agitentur  fsepius  primis  o£to  horis:  poft  viginti  qua- 
ti^or  hor:\5  a^itatis  denuo  inftilletur  tribus  quatuorve 
'*  inter- 
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meafure  the  cafe,  both  with  refpeifl  to  fiich 
as  are  attended  with  fever,  and  thofe  that 
are  not:  it  is,  however,  more  efpecially  fo 
with  the  latter,  which  only  are  to  be  here 
taken  notice  of;  thofe  of  the  exanthema- 
tous  kind,  as  they  are  termed,  belonging 
more  properly  to  the  province  of  medicine. 
The  appearances  of  fuch  complaints  are 
{o  various,  and  the  defcriptions  given  of 
them  by  different  authors  are  fo  confufed 

and 

interftitiis  obfervatis,  acerrimi,  ut  vulgo  vocatur,  olei 
vitrioli  nigri  unc.  i. — ad  quamvis  inftillationem  femper 
mixta  agitando  ;  deinde  in  quiete  permittantur  per  vi- 
ginti  quatuor  horas,  his  elapfis  decantetur  tindlura, 
refidiio  vero  in  fundo  afFundantur  prions  fpiritus  vini 
lb.  ij.  Agitentur  iterum  pluries,  dein  extra£tio  de  novo 
relinquatur  per  viginti  quatuor  horas;  his  tranfaftis 
inftilletur  iterum,  ut  prius,  olei  vitrioli  fupradi£li 
unc.  i.  EfFervefcentia  finita  vero  infundantur  fpiritus 
tartari  fimplicis  unc.  iv.  Agitentur,  et  finita  agitatione 
aliquoties  repetita  relinquantur  in  vafe  per  viginti  qua- 
tuor horas  ;  his  elapfis  fecunda  hsec  folutio  mifceatur 
priori  decantatse  et  optime  fimul  agitentur,  tunc  parata 
eft  ad  ufum  Panacea  nostra  anti-cancrosa. 

This  was  originally  publifhed  by  Dr  Francis  Xaverius 
de  Mare,  in  a  treatife  vi^hich  he  publifhed  fonie  year.5 
ago  at  Vienna. — He  had  long  kept  this  liquid  a  fecret, 
but  at  laft  made  it  public  in  the  year  1 7(57. 
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and  intricate,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pofTible, 
from  the  feveral  writings  on  the  fubjed,  to 
colled  any  thing  fatisfadory.  By  diffe- 
rent writers,  different  names  have  been 
given  to  the  fame  appearances ;  many  com- 
plaints of  this  kind  are  enumerated  by  old 
writers,  which  are  now  never  to  be  met 
with ;  and  difeafes  of  a  limilar  nature, 
though  ftill,  in  fome  refpedls,  different, 
have  been  regularly  defcribed  by  modern 
authors,  which  do  not  appear,  in  ancient 
times,  to  have  been  at  all  known.  It  is 
much  to  be  wifhed,  therefore,  that,  by  fome 
able  pradlitioner  a  thorough  invefligation. 
of  the  fubje^l  was  attempted,  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  part  of  medicine 
more  defedlive  than  that  which  relates  to 
the  hiftory  and  theory,  as  well  as  to  the 
tpeatment,  of  cutaneous  diforders. 

To  give  a  particular  detail  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  chefe  complaints,  would  of  itfelf 
require  a  pretty  extenfive  volume,  and  it 
would  alfo  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pofe;  all  that  is  here  propofed,  being  to 
give  a  few  general  obfervacions  upon  fuch 

erup- 
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eruptions  of  this  kind,  as,  when  negleded 
or  improperly  treated,  are  apt  to  give  rife 
to  troublefome  ulcers. 

A  great  many  complaints  of  the  eruptive 
kind,  have,  by  different  authors,  been 
defcribed  under  the  term  Herpes,  from 
their  being  very  apt  to  fpread,  or  to  creep, 
as  it  were,  from  one  part  to  another ;  and 
by  this  appellation  have  been  diftinguifhed, 
by  late  writers,  feveral  diforders  which, 
though  not  entirely  the  fame,  yet  bear  a 
confiderable  refemblance  to  the  lepra  of 
the  Greeks,  and  to  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
impetigo  enumerated  by  Celfus.  As  none 
of  thefe,  however,  are  now  in  their  true 
form  ever  to  be  met  with,  at  leaft  in  thefe 
climates,  it  is  not  here  neceffary  to  enter 
into  a  particular  enumeration  of  them;  and 
this  more  efpecially  as  very  minute  de- 
fcriptions  of  them  can  be  found  in  many 
of  the  old  writers,  and  nothing  new,  it  is 
probable,  can  now  be  offered  on  the  fub- 
jea. 


^2. 
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§  2.  Of  the  different  Species  of  Herpes* 

There  have  commonly  been  compre- 
hended, it  was  remarked,  under  the  term 
Herpes,  a  variety  of  eruptive  diforders :  but 
many  of  the  diflindlions  in  thefe  are  taken 
from  very  trivial  circumflances,  and  fuch 
as  do  not  in  any  refpedl  influence  the 
treatment ;  and  on  examination  it  will  be 
found,  that  all  the  varieties  of  importance 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  four  follow- 
ing fpecies,  viz.  the  Herpes  Farinofus,  Puf- 
tulofus,  Miiiaris,  and  Exedens. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  viz.  the  Herpes  Farino- 
fus, or  what  may  be  termed  the  Dry  Tetter, 
is  the  moil  limple,  both  in  its  nature  and 
treatment,  of  all  the  feveral  fpecies.  It  ap- 
pears indifcriminately  in  different  parts  of 
the  body ;  but  moft  commonly  on  the  face, 
neck,  arms,  and  wrifts,  in  pretty  broad 
fpots  of  exceeding  fmall  red  pimples.  Thefe 
are  generally  very  itchy,  though  not  other- 
wife  troublefome:  and  after  continuing  a 
certain  time,  they  at  lad  fall  off  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder  fimilar  to  fine  bran', 

leaving 
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leaving  the  fliin  below  perfecflly  found  % 
and  again  returning  in  the  form  of  a  red 
efHorefcence,  they  fall  off  and  are  renewed 
as  before. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  viz^ 
the  Herpes  Puftulofus,  appears  in  the  form 
of  puftules,  which  originally  are  feparate 
and  diftindl,  but  which  afterwards  run  to- 
gether in  clufters.  At  firft  they  feem  to 
contain  nothing  but  a  thin  watery  ferum, 
which  afterwards  turns  yellow ;  and,  ex- 
fuding  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  part 
affe(fled,  it  at  lafl:  dries  into  a  thick  cruft 
or  fcab :  When  this  falls  off,  the  ikin  be- 
low frequently  appears  entire,  with  only  a 
flight  degree  of  rednefs  on  its  furface ;  but, 
on  fome  occafions,  when  the  matter  has 
probably  been  more  acrid,  upon  the  fcab 
falling  off,  the  Ikin  is  found  flightly  exco- 
riated. Eruptions  of  this  kind  appear  moffc 
frequently  on  the  face,  behind  the  ears, 
and  on  other  parts  of  the  head;  and  they 
occur  moil  commonly  in  children. 

The  third  fpecies  of  Herpes,  viz.  the  Mi- 
liaris,  breaks  out  indifcrimately  over  the 

whole 
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whole  body ;  but  more  frequently  about 
the  loins,  breaft,  perinseum,  fcrotum,  and 
inguina,  than  in  other  parts.  It  generally 
appears  in  cluflers,  though  fometimes  in 
diflindl  rings  or  circles,  of  very  minute 
pimples,  which,  from  their  refemblance 
to  the  millet  feed,  has  given  rife  to  the  de- 
nomination of  the  fpecies.  The  pimples 
are  at  firft,  though  fraall,  perfedly  fepa- 
rate;  and  contain  nothing  but  a  clear 
lymph,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
is  excreted  upon  the  furface,  and  there 
forms  into  fmall  diftind:  fcales  :  thefe  at 
jaft  fall  off,  and  leave  a  confiderable  degree 
of  inflammation  below,  that  dill  continues 
to  cxfude  frefh  matter,  whicji  likewife 
forms  into  cakes,  and  fo  falls  off  as  before. 

The  itching  in  this  fpecies  of  the  com- 
plaint is  always  very  troublefome;  and  the 
matter  difcharged  from  the  pimples  is  fo 
tough  and  vifcid,  that  every  thing  applied 
to  the  part,  adheres  in  fach  a  manner,  as 
to  occalion  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
unealinefs  on  its  being  removed. 

The  different  fpecies  of  herpes  are  com- 
4  monly, 
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monly,  in  England,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  Tetter,  Shingles,  and  Ringworm  % 
but  the  laft  is  mod  frequently  applied  to 
the  variety  of  the  diforder  which  we  are 
now  confidering. 

The  Herpes  Exedens,  fo  called  from  its 
deftroying  or  corroding  the  parts  which  ie 
attacks,  appears  commonly  at  firft  in  the 
form  of  feveral  fmall  painful  ulcerations,  all 
collefled  into  larger  fpots  of  different  fizes 
and  of  various  figures,  with  always  more 
or  lefs  of  an  eryfipelatous-like  inflamma-" 
tion.  Thefe  ulcerations  difcharge  large 
quantities  of  a  thin,  fharp,  ferous  matter  % 
which  fometimes  forms  into  fmall  crufts, 
that  in  a  fhort  time  fall  off;  but  moft  fre- 
quently the  difcharge  is  fo  thin  and  acrid, 
as  CO  fpread  along  the  neighbouring  parts, 
where  it  foon  produces  the  fame  kind  of 
fores. 

Though  thefe  excoriations  or  ulcers  do 
not,  in  general,  proceed  farther  than  the 
cutis  vera ;  yet  fometimes  the  difcharge  is 
fo  very  penetrating  and  corrolive,  as  to  de- 
K\roy  the  ikin,  cellular  fubftance,  and,  on 

%  fom§ 
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fomeoccafions,  even  the  mufcles  themfelves. 
It  is  this  fpecies  of  the  diforder  which 
fhould  properly  be  termed  the  Depafcent  or 
Phagedenic  ulcer,  from  the  great  deftruc- 
tion  of  parts  which  it  very  frequently  oc- 
cafions ;  but,  by  a  piece  of  very  great  im- 
propriety, lilcets  of  the  herpetic  kind  have 
moft  commonly  been  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
heded  with  fcurvy  ;  and  have,  therefore, 
by  praditioners  in  general,  been  ufually 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Scor- 
butic. Whereas,  there  is  nothing  more- 
certain,  than  that  herpes  is  a  complaint 
which  is  generallyj  if  not  always,  connec- 
ted with  that  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  probably 
the  moft  oppofite  of  any  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  true  fcurvy,  I  mean  the  plethoric 
and  inflammatory;  whilft  in  fcurvy  a 
high  degree  of  putrefcency  is  well  known 
to  conftitute  the  very  exiftence  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

And  befides,  the  real  fcorbutic  ulcer, 
hereafter  to  be  defcribed,  exhibits  appear- 
ances perfectly  different  from  the  diforder 
now  under  conlideration  %  infomuch  that 
Z  there 
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there  is  fcarcely  a  pofTibility  of  miftaking 
the  one  for  the  other ;  and  the  remedies 
neceflary  in  the  two  difeafes  are  juft  as 
oppofice  as  their  feveral  fymptoms  and  ap- 
pearances are  different. 

This  fpecies  of  herpes  appears,  at  times, 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  but  moft  fre- 
quently about  the  loins,  where  it  often 
fpreads  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  furround  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  waift.  It  feems 
to  be  eafily  communicated  by  contagion, 
that  is,  by  the  application  of  the  virus 
either  through  the  intervention  of  clothes, 
fpoons,  or  other  table  utenfils.  This  is  in- 
deed the  cafe,  in  fome  degree,  with  every 
fpecies  of  herpes ;  I  have  known  inftances 
even  of  the  firfl  or  dry  fpecies  of  the  dif- 
order  proving  fo,  which  would  not  a  priori 
be  fo  readily  fufpedled. 

§  3.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Cutaneous  Ulcer, 

It  was  already  remarked,  that,  in  the 

defcriptions  given  of  thefe  diforders,  there 

is  very  little   accuracy   to   be  met  with 

amongfl  authors.  The  fame  confufion  and 

4  uncertainty 
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uncertainty  likewife  occur  in  the  method 
iof  cure. 

It  was  always,  till  lately^  believedj  that 
eruptive  difeafes  of  this  nature  could  never 
appear  but  in  confequence  of  fome  general 
morbid  afFedion  of  the  fyftem ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, a  great  variety  of  internal  re- 
medies ihave  been  recommended  by  almoft 
every  author  who  has  written  upon  the  fub- 
jedl.  It  has  even  been  commonly  confidered 
as  an  unfafe  and  dangerous  pra(flice  to 
attempt  the  cure  of  fuch  eruptions^  in  any 
other  way  than  by  correcting  the  original 
diforder  of  the  fluids,  which  at  firft  was 
fuppofed  to  have  produced  them. 

It  is  fomewhat  lingular  however,  that 
the  opinion  fhould  have  remained  fo  long 
uncontro verted  by  regular  pra(5litioners  ; 
as,  from  the  writings  of  many  did  authors, 
it  appears  that  complaints  of  this  kind 
were  conftantly  and  eafily  cured,  as  they 
ftill  are  by  ^very  itinerant  pra(5litionerj 
with  local  external  applications  only. 

This,  we  ihould  imagine^   ought  very 

foon  to  have  overturned  the  general  notion 

Z  2  which 
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which  prevailed  with  refpe(fl  to  the  nature 
of  thefe  diforders,  and  which  feemed  all 
along  to  have  no  other  foundation  than 
antiquity  for  its  fupport.  Modern  prac- 
titioners, however,  not  being  fbackled  by 
fuch  authority,  have,  in  many  inftances, 
ventured  to  difpute,  and  boldly  to  deviate 
from,  the  opinions  of  their  predeceiTors ; 
and  the  improvements  which  have  univer- 
fally  refulted  from  fuch  a  free  fpirit  of  in- 
quiry, have  never  yet  given  them  reafon  to 
repent  their  having  done  fo. 

This,  in  no  inftance,  has  been  more 
remarkable,  nor  attended  with  better  ef- 
feds,  than  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous 
diforders,  which,  from  having  been  very 
perplexed  and  intricate,  will  foon,  it  is 
hoped,  become  a  very  fimple  and  eafy  part 
of  the  pra6litioner*s  employment. 

Inftead  of  the  tedious  and  debilitating 
courfes  of  medicines  which  patients  went 
through  formerly,  and  which  perhaps  they 
are  ftill  too  frequently  obliged  to  undergo, 
it  is  now  found,  that  the  greateft  number 
of  thefe  complaints  are  more  certainly  and 

^  ipeedily 
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fpeedlly  removed  by  the  ufe  of  local  reme- 
dies merely,  than  they  ever  are  by  a  con- 
trary courfe.  This,  probably,  is  one  rea- 
fon,  amongft  others,  why  all  complaints 
of  this  nature  are  clalTed  among  local  dif- 
orders,  in  the  Genera  Morborum  of  our 
juflly  celebrated  profefTor  Dr  Cullen  ; 
and  which,  without  any  other  fancflion, 
would,  of  itfelf,  be  fufficient  authority  for 
their  being  here  inferted  among  fuch  affec- 
tions *. 

That  internal  remedies  may  fometimes 
be  of  ufe,  and  even  necelTary,  in  many 
inflances  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  will  not, 
probably,  ever  be  doubted;  but  that  they 
ever  prove  ferviceable  in  the  way  common- 
ly imagined,  namely,  by  corredling  parti- 
cular kinds  of  acrimony  fuppofed  to  exift 
in  the  mafs  of  fluids,  does  not  appear  in 
the  lead  probable :  Nor  do  the  good  effeds 
which  are  fometimes  produced  by  inter- 
nal medicines  render  it  lefs  certain  that 
Z  3  cu- 

*  The  chara£ter  given  by  Dr  Cullen  of  the  clafs 
Locales,  is,  "  Partis,  non  totius  corporis,  affedlio." 
Vid.  Synop.  Nofolog.  Method.  Edinburgi, 
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cutaneous  affedlions  are  in  general  only 
local  diforders. 

Thus,  in  many  difeafes  of  the  Hon,  an^ 
timonials  are  frequently  exhibited  with 
confiderable  advantage.  But  the  principal 
advantages  attending  them  feem  to  depend 
entirely  upon  their  producing  a  determi- 
nation to  the  fldn,  and  keeping  up  a  free 
difcharge  of  the  matter  of  perfpiration ; 
which  frequently,  from  want  of  cleanlinefs, 
and  fomedmes  from  other  caufes,  being 
long  retained  on  the  furface  of  the  body, 
and  there  turning  acrid,  may  often,  it  is 
probable,  give  rife  to  many  of  our  cuta- 
neous aiFedlions.  And  accordingly  we  find, 
that  all  fuch  remedies  prove  conftantly 
more  or  lefs  efFe<flual,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  powerful  in  keeping  up 
a  free  perfpiration. 

By  thofe  who  maintain  that  an  acri-? 
mony  of  the  fluids  is  the  moft  common 
caufe  of  fuch  diforders,  it  is  fuppofed,  that 
the  beneficial  efFecfie  of  antimonials  and 
other  diaphoretic  medicines  depend  entire- 
ly on  their  evacuating  or  carrying  off  the 

morbid 
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morbid  matter,  with  which  the  fluids,  in 
thefe  diforders,  are  imagined  to  abound. 

Many  arguments,  however,  occur  againft 
the  probability  of  this  opinion ;  and  in 
particular  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impoffi- 
bility,  of  fhowing  how  thefe  morbid  mat- 
ters, fuppofing  that  they  really  exifted, 
fhould  be  more  readily  evacuated  by  fu- 
dorifics,  than  the  other  parts  of  the  blood 
with  which  they  mufl  in  the  courfe  of  the 
circulation  be  intimately  mixed:  but  what 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  all  fuch  medi- 
cines adl  entirely  in  confequence  of  their 
preferving  a  free  perfpiration,  and  not  by 
evacuating  any  fluids  particularly  morbid, 
is,  that  the  very  fame  advantages,  in  all 
fuch  complaints,  are  frequently  to  be  ob- 
tained, merely  by  the  ufe  of  repeated  warm 
bathing,  with  a  due  attention  in  other  re- 
fpe(5ls  to  cleanlinefs. 

From  this  view  of  the  theory  of  fuch 
complaints,  many  circumftances  with  re- 
fpedl  to  them  can  be  much  more  clearly 
accounted  for,  than  on  any  other  fuppo- 

Z  4  lition: 
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iition.  Of  tliefe,  however,  we  cannot 
here  enter  into  a  full  confideration ;  anci 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  by  it  may  be  ex- 
plained the  reafon  why  fuch  eruptions 
appear  very  frequently  in  a  partial  way 
only,  which  they  often  do,  by  breaking  out 
in  a  fingle  fpot,  without  affedling  any  other 
part  of  the  furfage.  This  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  would  frequently  happen  if  thefe 
diforders  always  proceeded  from  a  general 
afFeclion  of  the  fyftem ;  but  it  may  very 
readily  occur  from  a  local  ftoppage  of  per- 
fpiration,  occaiioned  by  the  application  of 
fuch  caufes  to  particular  parts  as  we  know 
to  be  generally  followed  \vith  that  efFedl, 
And  upon  this  principle,  as  was  already 
remarked,  is  accounted  for,  much  more 
obvioully,  the  operatofi  of  the  feveral  rer 
medies,  than  on  any  other. 

In  the  treatment  of  every  diforder  of 
this  kind,  the  firft  and  principal  circum- 
ftance  to  be  attended  to,  is,  that  not  only 
the  parts  affedled,  but  even  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  be  kept  as  clean  and 
perfplrable  as  poflible :  for  which  purpofe 

nothing* 
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nothing  is  of  fo  much  importance  as  the 
frequent  ufe  of  warm  bathing,  together 
with  gentle  fricflions  with  clean  Hnen 
cloths ;  which,  in  the  dry  fpecies  of  the  com- 
plaint, may  be  applied  over  even  the  dif- 
eafed  parts  ;  but  in  the  others,  efpecially 
where  confiderable  ulcerations  occur,  the 
fridlions  can  be  applied  to  fuch  parts  of 
the  body  only  as  are  not,  at  the  time,  af- 
fedled.  When  due  attention  is  paid  to 
this  article  of  cleanlinefs,  few  or  no  inter- 
nal remedies  are  ever  neceflary  in  the 
{lighter  fpecies  of  herpes. 

Of  all  the  external  applications,  ufually 
employed  both  in  the  mild  and  in  the 
more  inveterate  fpecies  of  thefe  diforders, 
the  feveral  drying  and  aflringent  remedies 
are  moft  to  be  depended  on :  Of  thefe,  the 
moft  iimple  of  all  is  lime-water ;  which, 
in  flight  cafes  of  dry  tetter,  often  anfwers 
the  purpofe,  but  it  feldom  proves  efFe(5lual 
in  any  of  the  others. 

The  different  folutions  of  lead  in  the 
vegetable  acid,  prove  often,  in  aifedions  of 
|:his  nature,  very  effedualj  and  of  thefe  the 

watery 
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watery  folution  of  faccharum  faturni,  as 
diredted  in  the  treatife  on  inflammation^  is 
always  moft  to  be  depended  on.  It  may 
either  be  applied  in  the  form  of  cataplafms, 
or  on  foft  linen  rags  laid  directly  upon  the 
parts.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  moil:  con- 
venient method ;  and  in  fuch  affedlions, 
from  its  being  more  cleanly  than  poultices, 
ihould  always  be  preferred. 

Although  this,  in  general,  is  found  to 
be  a  very  ufeful  application  in  the  milder 
eruptions  of  this  kind  ;  yet,  in  fuch  cafes 
as  prove  to  be  inveterate,  I  have  frequent- 
ly found,  that  weak  folutions  of  corrofive 
fublimate  in  water,  have  proved  more  be- 
neficial. About  ten  grains  of  the  former, 
to  a  pound  of  the  latter,  makes,  for  all 
fuch  afFedlions,  a  very  eafy  and  eflicacious 
walh. 

Decodlions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
boles,  and  of  the  aftringent  earths,  are 
fometimes,  too,  ufed  wjth  advantage  in 
flight  cafes  of  this  kind ;  but  in  general, 
the  preparations  of  lead,  as  we  have  diredl- 
ed  above,  with  the  w^atery  folution  of  cor^ 

rofive 
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rofive  fublimate,  prove  a  great  deal  more 
eiTedual ;  and  do  indeed,  in  a  great  mea^ 
fure,  render  every  other  application  un» 
neceiTary. 

Ointments  prepared  with  faccharum  fa- 
turni,  and  corrofive  fublimate,  have  fre- 
quently too,  in  thefe  diforders,  been  ufed 
with  advantage :  but  as,  in  fuch  forms, 
they  muft  neceflarily  be  combined  with 
undluous  fubftances,  they  cannot  of  courfe 
prove  fo  cleanly  as  the  watery  folutions  of 
the  remedies  ;  and  as  they  do  not  in  that 
way  prove  in  any  refpedl  more  efficacious, 
they  ought  never  therefore  to  be  preferred. 
By  proper  attention  to  the  different  cir- 
cumflances  we  have  mentioned,  many  of 
the  milder  complaints  of  the  herpetic  kind 
are  often  removed  :  but  when  the  diforder 
is  of  a  more  inveterate  nature ;  when  it  is 
of  long  (landing;  and  efpecially  when  it  is 
accuftomed  to  difcharge  large  quantities  of 
matter,  as  in  the  herpes  exedens  frequent- 
ly happens,  other  remedies  come  likewife 
to  be  neceffary. 

Xhe  more  obflinate  and  virulent  fuch 

com- 
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complaints  are,  the  greater  attention  be- 
comes requifite  to  the  promoting  of  a  free 
difcharge  by  the  ikin;  for  which  purpofe, 
together  with  warm  bathing,  as  we  for- 
merly recommended,  warm  diluent  drinks 
ihould  be  plentifully  allowed.    New  whey 
anfwers  in -this  view  very  well,  and  it  is 
likewife  of  ufe  as  a  gentle  laxative.     De- 
codlions  of  farfaparilla  and  of  mezereon, 
both  feparately  and  combined,  have,  in 
different  forms,  been  recommended  for  the 
fame  purpofe.     Although  I  have  known 
them  ufed,  however,  in  a  variety  of  cafes, 
I  cannot  fay  they  ever  feemed  to  be  attend- 
ed with  any  fuperior  advantages  to  thofe 
which  are^produced  by  the  deco6lum  lig- 
norum  of  the  fhops;  which,  when  proper- 
ly exhibited,   proves  always   a   powerful 
diaphoretic.     And  we  have  it  always  in 
our    power   to   increafe   the    diaphoretic 
powers  of  this  remedy  by  adding  to  each 
cupful  of  the  decodlion,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  tindure  of  antimony. 

When,  in  this  manner,  two  or  three 
pounds  of  the  remedy  are  taken  at  proper 

inter- 
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intervals  every  twenty- four  hours,  it  feldom. 
fails  to  keep  up  a  very  free  perfpiration. 

As  a  gentle  diaphoretic  coo,  I  have  often 
known  crude  antimony  prove  ufeful,  when 
duly  prepared,  and  given  to  the  quantity  of 
about  two  drachms  in  the  day,  either  in 
powder  or  in  the  form  of  an  eledluary.  It 
commonly  anfwers  tolerably  well  by  itfelf ; 
but,  when  conjoined  with  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  gum  guaiac,  it  feems  not  only  to 
prove  more  certainly  fudorific,  but  more 
readily  goes  off  by  ftool,  which  in  fome 
cafes  renders  the  combination  of  the  two 
remedies  of  fervice. 

In  patients  of  plethoric  habits,  in  whonji 
complaints  of  this  nature  frequently  occur, 
laxatives  prove  often  ferviceable ;  but  thofe 
of  the  cooling  kind  onl  y  fhould  be  ufed.  Sea- 
water  is  very  commonly  prefcribed  in  thefe 
diforders  as  a  purgative,  and  it  frequently 
anfwers  exceedingly  well;  but  to  many 
patients  it  proves  fo  naufeous  and  difagree- 
able,  that  it  cannot  be  exhibited  in  proper 
quantities.  When  this  is  found  to  be  the 
eafe,  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  a  much 
4-  more 
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more  agreeable  medicine,  may  be  ufed  in- 
flead  of  it :  and  as  it  cannot  be  conveni^ 
ently  given  in  folution,  on  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  water  necelTary  for  diJP- 
folving  it,  the  mod  commodious  way  of 
ufing  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  eleduary ;  fix 
or  eight  drachms  of  the  remedy  in  pow- 
der, with  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar,  be- 
ing made  into  the  confiftence  of  a  lindus, 
or  of  an  elecSluary  with  the  mucilage  of 
gum  arable,  makes  an  eafy  dofe  of  a  very 
agreeable  laxative. 

Together  with  thefe  internal  remedies, 
an  ifTue,  in  the  more  inveterate  fpecies  of 
herpes,  becomes  always  neceflary ;  and  it 
lliould  indeed  be  among  the  remedies  firffc 
prefcribed ;  for  here,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  all  old  ulcers  which  have  ferved  as  if- 
fues  to  the  conflitution,  the  cure  of  the 
diforder  is  rendered  more  certain  and  eafy, 
by  eftablifhing  proper  drains  for  the  fuper^ 
lluous  fluids;  without  which  the  fores,  al- 
though they  may  be  healed,  are  very  apt 
foon  to  break  out  again. 
In  different  eruptions  of  this  kind,  eipe- 

eially 
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daily  in  the  herpes  exedens,  very  confider- 
able  degrees  of  inflammation  often  occur; 
for  the  removal  of  which,  warm  poultices 
and  fomentations  are  generally  employed, 
but  feldom  or  never  with  any  advantage. 
And  in  no  cafe  whatever  does  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  faturnine  applications  over  the 
whole  tribe  of  emollients,  in  inflammatory 
afFedlions,  appear  more  evident  than  in 
this.  For  the  latter  almofl  conftantly  feeni 
to  encourage  the  fpreading  of  the  fecreted 
acrid  humour;  and  thus,  inftead  of  remo- 
ving inflammation,  in  fuch  inftances,  they 
rather  tend  to  promote  it :  whereas  the 
different  faturnine  applications  appear  not 
only  to  corredl  the  acrimony  of  fuch  hu- 
mors, but  tend  greatly  to  prevent  their 
fpreading  fo  far  as  they  otherwife  would 
do. 

In  all  fuperficial  ulcerations  of  the  her- 
petic kind,  the  faturnine  and  fublimate 
folutions,  as  we  have  already  recommend- 
ed, in  general  prove  efFedual ;  but  when- 
ever the  ulcers  have  penetrated  deep  into 
the  fubflance  of  the  mufcles  and  other 

parts. 
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parts,  as  they  frequently  enough  do,  an 
ointment  prepared  with  calcined  zinc  I 
have  fometimes  found  to  anfwer  better : 
about  tv/o  drachms  of  zinc  in  fine  powder, 
to  fix  drachms  of  axunge,  feems  to  be  in 
general  a  proper  proportion.  It  lefTens  the 
inflammation  which  commonly  takes  place; 
and  it  has  often  a  confiderable  effedl  in  al- 
tering the  nature  of  the  difcharge  from  a 
thin  acrid  fanies  to  a  thick  purulent  mat- 
ter. 

The  common  unguentum  faturninum 
is   alfo,    when   newly   prepared,    a   very 
proper  application  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
But  it  ought  never  to  be  made  ufe  of 
after  being  long  kept :  for  the  lead  feems 
thereby   not    only   to    lofe    its    adlivity, 
which  it  in  fome  meafure,  in  un(5luous 
preparations,  always  does  ;  but  that  oint- 
ment, probably  from  its  being  prepared 
chiefly  of  axunge,    or   of  wax  and  oil, 
without   any  addition   of  the  antifeptic 
gums  and  refins,  is  much  more  apt  to  turn 
rancid  than  almoft  any  other  ointment  in 
common  ufe. 

In 
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In  fucli  cafes,  too,  an  ointment  prepared 
with  axunge  and  mercurius  praecipitatus 
albus,  I  have  fometimes  known  of  ufe; 
but  as  it  commonly  occafions  a  good  deal 
of  pain  and  irritation,  it  is  not  in  every 
cafe  admiflible. 

By  a  due  continuance  of  the  feveral  re- 
medies we  have  pointed  out,  whiKl  proper 
attention  is  at  the  fame  time  given  to  clean- 
linefs,  the  mofl  troublefome  fpecies  of  her- 
pes will  in  general  be  entirely  removed. 
But  in  fome  inftances,  notwithftanding  the 
ufe  of  all  thefe,  and  of  every  other  ordi- 
nary remedy,  complaints  of  this  nature 
ftill  continue  obflinatej  they  do  not  feem 
to  yield  in  the  leaft,  and  frequently  even 
turn  more  inveteratCi 

In  fuch  cafes,  there  is  commonly  much 
reafon  to  fufpedl  that  fome  other  difeafe 
fubfifls  at  the  fame  time ;  which,  on  in- 
quiry, is  frequently  found  to  be  of  the  ve« 
nereal  kind,  for  herpes  often  appears  as  a 
fymptom  of  that  difeafe.  This,  however^ 
may  commonly  be  knoWri  from  the  hi- 
llory  of  the  complaint,  and  likewife  from 
A  a  the 
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the  fituation  of  the  eruptions.  For  all 
eruptions  of  this  kind  which  appear  in 
lues  venerea,  are  conftantly  above  fome  of 
the  hard  and  thinly  covered  bones,  as 
thofe  of  the  cranium,  flernum,  and  tibia: 
at  leaft,  in  the  beginning  of  the  diforder, 
thefe  are  the  parts  chiefly  afFeded;  though, 
no  doubt,  in  its  more  advanced  ftages,  the 
whole  fur  face  comes  to  be  more  or  lefs  af- 
feded. 

As  foon  as  the  complaint  is  difcovered 
to  be  of  the  venereal  kind,  its  cure  mufl 
depend  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  gene- 
ral treatment  neceffary  in  that  diforder;  fo 
that,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  mercury,  with  a 
continuance  of  the  different  remedies  al" 
ready  enumerated  for  herpes,  all  affedtions 
of  this  nature  may  in  due  time  be  expetfl- 
ed  to  be  eradicated. 

On  other  occafions,  again,  and  when 
there  is  no  caufe  for  fufpeding  a  venereal 
taint,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  even  the 
flightefl  fpecies  of  tetter  refifls  all  the  com- 
mon remedies  both  internal  and  external, 
and  perhaps,  too^  becomes  more  inveterate. 

In 
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In  fuch  cafes,  there  is  frequently  conjoin- 
ed with  the  diforder  which  we  are  now 
confidering,  the  comnion  fcabies  or  itch : 
and  when  it  happens  to  be  fo,  as  I  have 
fometimes  feen,  a  very  difagreeable  and 
troublefome  difeafe  comes  to  be  produced 5 
what  may  be  confidered  as  a  tertium  quid, 
or  a  production  of  the  two  ;  which,  in  its 
appearance,  is  exceedingly  loathfome;  little 
lefs  fo,  indeed,  than  the  defcriptions  that 
are  given  of  the  lepra  of  the  ancients  j  and, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  long,  it  proves 
fometimes  almoft  as  inveterate. 

The  itch  being  fuch  a  well-known  dif- 
order, its  conjunction  with  herpes  is  com- 
monly very  eafily  detedled:  and  when  once 
it  is  known  to  take  place,  the  cure  mud 
confift  in  the  feveral  remedies  already  re- 
commended for  herpes,  together  with  fuch 
as  are  more  particularly  active  in  the  cure 
of  fcabies  j  and  of  which,  though  there 
are  many  recommended  by  authors,  yet 
none  ever  prove  fo  certainly  efficacious  as 
fulphur.  Mercury,  too,  does,  no  doubt, 
often  cure  complaints  of  this  kind ;  as  ic 
A  a  2  ,  does. 
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does,  indeed,  the  itch  in  all  its  (lages:  yet 
as  it  fails  in  many  inftances,  which  ful- 
phur,  when  properly  dire6led,  very  feldom 
does,  the  latter  fhould  in  general  be  pre- 
ferred. 

In  every  eruption  of  the  herpetic  kind 
to  which  children  are  liable,  fulphur,  in 
one  form  or  other,  proves  commonly  more 
efPedlual  than  any  other  remedy  ;  When 
m  thefe  complaints,  therefore,  the  ufual 
remedies _'are  found  to  fail,  fulphur  fhould 
always  be  employed;  and,  to  praditioners 
of  experience,  it  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Sulphur  Vivum,  as  it  is 
termed,  in  fine  powder,  proves  always 
much  more  elTedlual  than  the  flowers  of 
fulphur.  As  this  remedy  evidently  lofes 
much  of  its  ftrength  by  the  procefs  of 
fublimation,  this  preparation  of  it  fhould 
never  be  employed  for  any  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  herpes  to  which,  in 
forae  conftitutions,  efpecially  in  females, 
the  face  is  particularly  liable;  and  no  va- 
tiety  of  the  diforder  proves  either  more 

diflref- 
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diftrefling  to  patients,  or  more  perplexing 
to  pradlitioners. — All  the  common  prepa- 
rations of  fulphur,  as  well  as  different  oint- 
ments and  waflies  of  the  mercurial  kind, 
are  commonly  employed  here  without  any 
advantage;  but  the  following  combination 
of  fulphur  with  faccharum  faturni,  I  have 
found  to  facceed  in  many  inftances  of  the 
mod  obftinate  fpecies  of  this  diforder. 

R.  Lac.  fulphuris  -  5jj. 

Sacch.  faturni  -  9j. 

Aq.  rofarum  -  ^viij.  m. 

The  eruption  to  be  bathed  with  this  morn- 
ing and  evening,  care  being  taken  to  fhakc 
the  vial  when  ufed. 

In  what  manner  this  remedy  adls,  I  know 
not;  but  I  have  known  different  inftances 
of  complete  cures  being  effeded  in  very 
obftinate  cafes  by  a  frequent  ufe  of  it. 

When,  however,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  in  every  fpecies  of  herpes,  it  may 
for  fome  reafon  or  other  be  thought  pro- 
per to  make  ufe  of  mercury  inftead  of  ful- 
phur, an  ointment  fimilar  to  what  in  the 
difpenfatories  is  termed  Unguentum  Citri- 
A  a  ^  num^ 
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num,  has  on  many  occafions  been  found  to 
anfwer  exceedingly  well.  But  as  this  oint- 
ment has  commonly  been  ordered  with 
too  great  a  proportion  of  mercury,  it  fre- 
quently a6ls  as  a  cauftic,  and  occafions  a 
great  deal  of  irritation.  That  efFedl,  how- 
ever, is  eafily  prevented,  whilflat  the  fame 
time  all  the  advantages  of  the  remedy  are 
preferved,  by  diminilliing  the  quantity  of 
mercury :  Half  an  ounce  of  mercury  dif- 
folved  in  an  ounce  of  flrong  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  a  pound  either  of  axunge  or  of  frefh 
butter,  have,  upon  trial,  been  found  to  be 
very  good  proportions:  or,  as  this  ointment 
is  very  apt  to  turn  too  hard,  it  may  at  firft 
be  made  with  a  double  proportion  of  mer- 
4:ury  and  fpirit  of  nitre;  and,  by  adding  an 
equal  quantity  of  axunge  at  the  time  of 
uiing  it,  the  fame  ftrength  of  the  remedy 
is  preferved,  whiifl:  at  the  fame  time  an 
ointment  is  obtained  of  a  better  confid- 
ence. 

This  makes  a  very  eiFetflual  and  per- 
fedlly  fafe  ointment  for  all  fuch  eruptions 
as  partake  either  of  a  venereal  taint  or  that 

are 
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are  in  the  leaft  connecfled  with  common 
itch ;  and  may  be  ufed  for  the  latter  dif- 
order,  in  preference  to  all  other  mercurial 
applications,  by  thofe  who,  on  account  ot 
its  ofFenfive  fnaeil,  or  for  other  reafons,  do 
not  incline  to  make  ufe  of  fulphur.  In- 
deed no  preparation  of  mercury,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  experience,  has  ever  proved 
fo  ufefiil  as  this  ointment ;  not  only  in 
cafes  of  real  herpes,  but  even  in  common 
ipch.  It  only  indeed  requires  to  be  more 
generally  known,  in  order  to  be  very  uni- 
verfally  employed  in  every  affedion  of  this 
kind. 

By  a  proper  and  continued  ufe  of  the 
feveral  remedies  recommended,  but  above 
all  by  a  due  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  al- 
moft  every  herpetic  complaint  may  at  laft 
be  removed. 

After  thefe  feveral  obfervations  on  fucli 
diforders,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re-- 
mark, that  there  are  many  complaints  of 
the  eruptive  kind,  to  which  children  efpe- 
cially  are  liable,  w^hich  may  all  be  redu- 
ced to  one  or  other  of  the  fpecies  of  herpes 
A  a  A  -we 
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we  have  enumerated,  and  which  of  courfe 
may  be  all  cured  by  the  fame  general  me- 
thod  of  treatment. 

Thus  the  tinea  capitis,  and  crufla  ladea, 
are  commonly  defcribed  as  difl;in6l  and 
unconnedled  difeafes :  but  both  of  thefe 
afFedions,  it  is  prefumed,  may,  with  pro» 
priety  enough,  be  reduced  to  the  fame 
fpecies  of  herpes;  and  they  feem  evidently, 
indeed,  to  belong  to  the  fecond,  or  what 
we  have  termed  Puflulofus,  as  they  appear 
to  be  exadlly  of  the  fame  nature,  and  to 
differ  only  in  fituation;  the  tinea  being  on 
the  hairy  fcalp,  what  the  crufta  lacflea  and 
other  fuch  eruptions  are  upon  the  face. 

The  feveral  means  of  cure  we  have  enu- 
merated for  herpes  in  general,  apply,  as 
was  obferved,  with  equal  propriety  to  any 
of  thefej  but  in  the  tinea  capitis  a  pecu- 
liarity occurs  from  the  fituation  of  the  dif- 
order,  which,  in  the  treatment,  it  has  been 
frequently  found  necelTary  to  attend  to. 
In  this  complaint,  the  hair,  by  occafioning 
a  more  confiderable  remora  of  the  exfuded 
matter  than  what   occurs   in  any   other 

fpecies 
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fpecies  of  herpes,  produces  in  it  a  greater 
degree  of  acrimony,  which  fometimes 
gives  rife  to  bulbous  fwellings,  by  being 
roots  of  the  hair ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
fuppofed,  that  thefe  fwellings,  by  being 
perhaps  the  firft  parts  afFeifted,  tend  to  pro- 
duce and  to  keep  up  all  the  other  fymp- 
toms  of  the  diforder :  So  that  it  is  com- 
monly recommended  as  the  firfl  Hep  in 
the  cure  of  tinea,  to  extradl  entirely  all 
the  hairs  by  the  roots,  either  with  pitch- 
plaflers,  or  with  fome  other  adhelive  ap* 
plication. 

This,  however,  is  always  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  pain;  it  fometimes  produces 
very  troubleforae  inflammations ;  and  be- 
fides,  it  is  never  in  any  refpedl  necelTary 
in  the  firft  ftages  of  the  diforder:  for  tho', 
in  very  long  continued  cafes  of  tinea, 
thefe  tuberofities  at  the  roots  of  the  hair 
do  fometimes  become  fo  coniiderable  as 
to  render  the  cure  of  fuch  afFeclions  more 
tedious  than  they  otherwife  would  be ; 
yet,  merely  by  keeping  the  hair  very  fhort, 
and  the  parts  afFeded  as  clean  as  poflible, 

the 
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the  difFerent  remedies  already  enumerated 
almoft  always  efFedl  a  cure,  without  having 
recourfe  to  the  extraction  of  the  hair. 

The  watery  folution  of  corroiive  fubli- 
mate  was  already  recommended  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  for  difFerent  herpetic  e- 
ruptions;  but  in  no  fpecies  of  the  diforder 
does  it  produce  fuch  remarkably  good  ef- 
fe(5ls  as  in  tinea  capitis ;  infomuch  that, 
except  in  very  inveterate  cafes,  a  cure  may 
generally  be  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  this 
remedy  alone. 

Iflues  have  already  been  mentioned  as  be- 
ing very  ufeful  in  all  eruptive  diforders  of 
this  kind ;  but  in  thefe  complaints,  which, 
in  childhood  efpecially,  are  fo  common, 
they  feem  to  be  ftill  more  necelTary,  and 
more  ufeful,  than  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  life;  for,  as  thofe  children  that  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  fuch  eruptions,  are  com- 
monly of  very  grofs  full  habits,  it  is 
fcarcely  polTible  often  to  obtain,  at  leaft, 
lading  cures,  without  in  the  firft  place  in- 
troducing adequate  drains. 

Indeed  iffues  alone,  with  a  proper  at- 
tention 
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tention  to  cleanlinefs,  will  very  frequently, 
in  the  firft  years  of  childhood,  get  the 
better  of  all  fuch  complaints,  without  the 
affiftance  of  any  other  remedy  ;  and  they 
do  not  by  any  means  prove  fo  prejudicial 
to  the  confticution  as  the  frequent  ufe  of 
purgative  medicines,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
are  fo  commonly  employed.  Purgatives 
do,  no  doubt,  frequently  prove  ferviceabk, 
by  carrying  off  fuch  fuperabundances  of 
fluids  as  the  fyflem  happens  to  be  loaded 
■with,  but  never  in  fuch  an  eafy  gradual 
manner  as  is  done  by  ifTues. 

There  has  an  objetflion  been  commonly 
made  to  the  ufe  of  ilFues  in  general,  that 
they  are  very  apt  to  become  fo  far  habi- 
tual as  to  prevent  them  from  being  after- 
wards healed  up,  without  coniiderablerifk. 
This,  in  children,  however,  fliould  never 
be  any  material  objedion  to  them :  for, 
about  the  fifth  or  fixch  year,  when  children 
are  able  to  take  more  regular  and  fati- 
guing exercifej  when  the  fyflem,  having 
quired  a  firmer  tone,  is  rendered  more 
^apable  pf  preferving  a  due  balance  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  folids  and  diflferent  contained 
fluids ;  and  when,  in  fadl,  the  latter  are 
never  obferved  to  be  fo  abundant  as  in 
the  preceding  year^  of  childhood ;  there  is 
not  then  the  fame  neceflity  for  fuch  drains, 
and  it  might  even  in  fome  inftances  be 
prejudicial  to  continue  them  longer.  We 
do  accordingly  obferve,  about  this  period 
of  life,  that  many  of  the  eruptive  diforders, 
which  had  prevailed  before,  now  difappear 
entirely  ;  nature  then  requiring  a  greater 
fupply  of  fluids  for  all  the  different  fecre- 
tions,  throws  off,  by  their  means,  what 
had  formerly  been  difcharged  by  different 
eruptions  upon  the  furface. 


SECTION 
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S  E  C  T  1  O  N    X. 

ft 
Obfervations  on  the  Venereal  Ulcer. 

HAVING,  in  the  feveral  preceding 
fedlions,  gone  through  the  confide- 
ration  of  all  fuch  ulcers  as  can  with  pro- 
priety be  looked  upon  as  local  afFedlions 
merely,  thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature  come 
next  in  courfe  to  be  treated  of;  and  they 
are,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  fecond  clafs. 

The  general  character  of  this  clafs  has 
been  already  given.  It  inc^ades,  as  was 
formerly  remarked,  all  fuch  ulcers  as  are 
conneded  with,  or  that  depend  upon, 
fome  general  diforder  of  the  fyflem  ;  and 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  it  are,  the  Venereal, 
the  Scorbutic,  and  Scrophulous. 

Having 
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Having  fpoken  fo  fully  upon  the  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  local  ulcers,  all  that  is  ne- 
ceffary  upon  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  is  to 
point  out,  as  concifely  and  diftindlly  as 
poilible,  the  different  charaderillics  by 
which  they  may  be  diftingu idled  ;  toge- 
ther with  fuch  remedies  as  may  be  peculiar 
to  or  proper  for  each ;  referring  always  to 
what  may  have  been  remarked  in  the  pre- 
ceding fedlions,  for  whatever  may,  in  com- 
mon, occur  between  any  two  fpecies  of  the 
different  claffes. 

§  I .  Varieties  of  the  Venereal  Ulcer. 

By  venereal  ulcers,  in  general,  are 
meant  fuch  as  are  conne(5led  with  an  uni- 
verfal  fyphilitic  affe<5lion  of  the  fyftem. 
But  as  chancres,  and  fome  other  fpecies  of 
fores  which  occur  in  that  diforder,  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  termed  Venereal 
Ulcers,  although  they  are  not  always  con- 
necfled  with  a  general  infeflion,  yet,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  any  fort  of  ambiguity,  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  comprehend  the 
conlideration  of  thefe  alfo. 

3  Venereal 
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Venereal  ulcers,  then,  may  be  divided 
into  two  varieties  ;  namely,  thofe  which 
appear  as  primary  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
and  fuch  as  may  more  properly  be  confi- 
dered  as  fymptomatic. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  chancres  in  ge- 
neral, whether  upon  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, communicated  by  venereal  inter- 
courfe ;  upon  the  nipples  and  breads  of 
women,  by  nurfing  infeded  children ;  or 
on  the  lips  and  parts  adjacent,  communi- 
cated by  falutation :  for  all  fuch  fores, 
though  feated  on  different  parts,  are  of  one 
and  the  fame  nature.  Thofe  ulcers,  too, 
may  fometimes  be  reckoned  primary, 
which  remain  after  the  opening  or  burfting 
of  fuch  buboes  as  appear  to  have  arifen 
from  an  infedlion  lately  communicated, 
and  before  there  is  any  probability  that 
the  whole  fyftem  is  affedled. 

Such  ulcers,  again,  are  confidered  as 
fymptomatic,  which  arife  in  confequence 
of  a  general  taint  of  the  habit.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  thofe  which  fucceed  to  old 
buboes,  and  fuch  as  appear  along  with 

other 
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other  venereal  fymptoms  a  confiderabl^ 
time  after  infecflion ;  the  mod  ordinary 
iituations  for  which,  are,  the  throat,  palatCg 
nofe,  the  parts  immediately  above  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  tibia,  humerus,  and  other 
hard  bones  thinly  covered  with  flefh. 

Although,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  make  this  diftindlion  in  venereal  fores, 
yet  it  may  frequently  be  done,  and  fhould 
be  always  (Iridlly  attended  to;  the  treatment 
of  the  two  different  fpecies  being  in  fome 
refpedls  exceedingly  different,  as  will  be 
afterwards  particularly  taken  notice  of. 

ill  iiich  cafes,  the  principal  means  of 
diftindlion  are  obtained  either  by  infor- 
mation from  the  patient,  or  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  different  fores  themfelves. 

If,  foon  after  expofure  to  infedlion,  an 
ulceration  appears  upon  the  part  to  which 
the  virus  was  immediatly  applied,  toge- 
ther with  fwellings  of  any  of  the  glands 
in  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics,  we  may- 
be almoft  convinced  that  thefe  are  only 
local  affedlions,  and  ought  to  be  confidered 
accordingly  as  primary  fymptoms.  Ulce- 
3  rations 
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rations  thus  occurring  from  the  immediate 
application  of  the  venereal  virus,  are  in 
general  termed  Chancres :  they  appear,  at 
firft,  as  fmall  miliary  fpots,  which  foon  rife 
and  form  little  veficles,  that,  upon  burft- 
ing,  difcharge  fometimes  a  thin  v^atery 
fluid,  and,  on  other  occalions,  a  more 
thick  yellow  matter.  The  edges  of  fuch 
fores  are  generally  hard  and  painful ;  and 
are,  together  with  the  glandular  fwellings 
already  defcibed,  commonly  attended  with 
more  or  lefs  inflammation. 

Thefe  are  the  common  appearances  of 
venereal  fores  from  a  recent  infedlion ;  but 
the  ulcers  which  appear  as  fymptoms  of  a 
long- continued  afledion,  in  general  prove 
moft  troublefome.  They  are  diftinguiflied 
from  thofe  already  defcribed,  as  likewife 
from  every  other  fpecies  of  ulcer,  i.  By 
information  from  the  patient;  2.  By  their 
iituation ;  and,  3.  By  their  appearances. 

Whenever  an  ulcer  is  fufpedted  to  be  of 

a  venereal  kind,  the  real  nature  of  it  may 

frequently  be  learned  from  the  patient. 

Thus,  if  a  perfon,  who  has  long  had  other 

B  b  fymp- 
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fymptoms  of  infecElion  in  his  conftitution, 
Is  attacked  with  one  or  more  ulcers,  whe- 
ther in  confequence  of  external  injuries  or 
not,  and  if  they  refift  the  common  me- 
thods of  cure,  there  can  be  very  Uttle 
doubt  of  their  being  infefted  with  the  ge- 
neral taint  of  the  habit. 

It  fometiiiies  happens,  however,  that 
fuch  information  is  not  to  be  obtained: 
for  patients  infedled  with  diforders  of  this 
kind,  very  often  conceal,  and,  when  que- 
ftioned,  even  refufe  to  acknowledge  it;  and 
on  other  occafions,  patients  cannot  even 
themfelves  be  certain  whether  they  are 
infedled  or  not,  having  perhaps  no  other 
fymptoms  at  the  time  than  thefe  ulcers, 
and  which  they  may  not  probably  have 
confidered  to  be  of  the  venereal  kind. 

When  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  we 
muft  endeavour  to  obtain  our  information 
from  the  iituation  ^nd  appearances  of  the 
ulcer  itfelf. 

By  far  the  greatefl  part  of  venereal  ul- 
cers from  an  old  infe<5lion,  appear,  as  was 
already  remarked,  immediately  above  the 

bones. 
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bones,  and  fuch  of  thefe  efpecially  as  are 
mod  thinly  covered  with  mufcles.  They 
firft  appear  in  the  form  of  a  red,  and 
fomewhat  purplifh,  efHorefcence,  not  cir- 
cumfcribed,  but  in  general  rather  confi- 
derably  difFufed.  This  foon  comes  to  rife 
into  a  number  of  very  fmall  puftules, 
which  ooze  out  a  thin  fretting  ferum.  Ac 
firfl  thefe  puftules,  when  obferved  through 
a  glafs,  appear  perfectly  diftindl;  but  they 
at  lad  run  together,  and  form  one  large 
ulcer,  whofe  edges  are  commonly  ragged 
and  fomewhat  callous  ;  and  there  is  gene- 
rally a  light  red  appearance,  which  extends 
a  confiderable  fpace  beyond  the  fore,  over 
the  fliin  that  does  not  feem  to  be  otherwife 
difeafed. 

Sores  of  this  kind  have  frequently  a 
very  remarkable  appearance,  being  hol- 
lowed as  it  were  into  the  form  of  a  cup, 
generally  narrow  and  contradled  at  the 
bottom,  with  the  edges  extending  gradual- 
ly till  they  reach  the  outward  circum- 
ference. This  at  leaft  is  commonly  the 
cafe,  except  v^hen  carious  bones  happen 
B  b  ?>  to 
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to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  fores,  and  then 
they  are  generally  filled  up  with  trouble- 
fome  fungous  excrefcences. 

Venereal  ulcers  are  not  commonly  at- 
tended with  much  pain  ;  at  leaft,  feldom 
fo  much  as  from  their  appearances  might 
be  expedled.  In  fome  inftances,  however, 
it  is  otherwife  :  And  the  difcharge  of  all 
fuch  fores,  though  at  firft  thin,  comes  at 
laft  to  put  on  a  very  particular  and  cha- 
ladleriflic  appearance,  being  of  a  confid- 
ence rather  more  tough  and  vifcid  than 
good  pus ;  with  a  very  loathfome,  though 
not  the  ordinary  fetid,  putrid  fmell ;  and 
a  very  fingular  greenifh  yellow  colour. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  common  appearances 
of  old  venereal  ulcers ;  and  when  all  or 
any  of  them  occur  upon  any  of  the  fitua- 
tions  enumerated,  we  may  almoft  always 
determine,  with  certainty,  the  complaint  to 
be  of  the  fyphilitic  kind. 

The  diftinf^ion  we  have  propofed  of  ve- 
nereal ulcers  into  primary  and  fyrnptoma- 
tic,  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  found 
to  be  a  matter  of  confiderable  importance; 

for 
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for  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  if  attended 
to  immediately  on  their  firft  appearance, 
and  before  any  abforption  of  matter  has 
taken  place,  might  undoubtedly  be  fre- 
quently removed  without  the  afliftance  of 
any  internal  medicine,  merely  by  convert- 
ing an  incipient  chancre  into  the  flate  of 
a  fimple  ulcer,  by  burning  or  deflroying 
the  venereal  matter  contained  in  it  with 
cauflic  '*. 

But  although  a  cure  might  in  this  man- 
ner be  fometimes  efFe(5led  with  fufficient 
fafety,  yet  as  we  have  no  means  of  beco- 
ming abfolutely  certain  whether  fome  of 
the  virus  may  not  have  entered  the  fyftemj 
the  cure  of  even  the  flighteft chancre  fliould 
never  be  truiled  to  any  other  remedy  than 
the  internal  ufe  of  mercury ;  with  this  ma- 
terial difference,  however,  that  in  incipient 
fores  of  this  kind  it  commonly  proves  fuf- 
ficient  to  adminifler  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  the  remedy  only,  in  proportion  to  what 
is  requiiite  in  fuch  ulcers  as  appear  in  con- 
fequeiice  of  an  old  general  infedlion, 

B  b  3  The 

*  Dr  Mqnro's  Preledlions. 
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The  diftindion  propofed  points  out  like" 
wife  another  circumftance  of  confequence 
in  the  cure.  In  ulcers  from  an  old  pox, 
we  ought  never  to  make  ufe  of  mercurial 
and  other  dreffings  with  a  view  to  heal 
and  dry  thern  up  foon  ;  but  fhould  rather 
truft  entirely  to  mercury  given  internally, 
and  in  the  mean  time  continue  to  apply 
fuch  remedies  only  as  are  necefTary  for 
keeping  the  lores  clean  and  eafy. 

Thus  the  healing  of  the  different  ulcers 
merely  by  the  ufe  of  internal  remedies,  af- 
fords the  .beft,  and  indeed  the  only  con- 
vincing  proof  of  the  difeafe  being  eradica- 
ted ;  and  it  proves  indeed  the  furefl  index 
by  which  a  Surgeon  can  be  diredled,  as  it 
plainly  fhows,  that  little  more  mercury  can 
be  necefTary  ;  a  circumftance,  of  which  a 
pracfiitioner  cannot  by  any  other  means  be 
convinced. 

With  many  pracflitioners,  it  has  been 
the  commpn  method  to  treat  in  this  man- 
ner chancres,  and  all  thofe  venereal  ulcers 
we  haye  termed  Primary  ;  whilft,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  have  not  thought  proper 
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to  apply  the  pradlice  to  thofe  of  long; 
(landing,  or  that  proceed  from  a  general 
infed:ion  of  the  fyftem.  But,  with  very 
little  attention,  it  mufl  appear,  that  dire(5l- 
ly  the  reverfe  of  this  Ihould  be  followed ; 
and  the  advantages  actending  it  would 
eommonly  be  found  confiderable. 

The  reafons  for  keeping  old  venereal 
"olcers  open,  during  the  internal  exhibition 
of  medicines,  have  been  already  explained. 
But  in  recent  chancres,  produced  merely 
by  a  local  application  of  a  corroding  mat- 
ter, as  they  are  entirely  topical,  and  not 
conne(fled  with  any  diforder  of  the  fyftem, 
mercury  given  inwardly  has  not  near  fuch 
a  chance  of  eiFedling  a  cure;  and  accord- 
ingly we  often  find,  that,  after  very  conii- 
derable  quantities  of  the  medicine  have 
been  ufed,  we  are  at  laft,  after  all,  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  fome  external  applica- 
tion. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
greateft  inconvenience  attending  the  prac- 
tice :  for  as  long  as  a  chancre  or  ulceration 
B  b  4  con- 
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continues  open,  there  is  much  more  reafon 
to  fufpedl  that  the  fyflem  may  be  generally 
infedled,  than  if  the  chancre  or  fource  of 
that  matter  had  been  healed  foon  after  its 
appearance- 

By  fome  it  may  be  alleged,  that  it  is  not 
of  much  confequence  whether  a  fmall  or 
a  larger  portion  of  the  venereal  matter  be 
taken  into  the  fyftem,  as  the  lead  particle 
may  juft  as  certainly  produce  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe,  as  if  a  much  larger 
quantity  had  been  admitted. 

This,  in  fome  refpecfts,  may  probably  be 
the  cafe,  as  the  fyphilitic  matter  is  known 
to  be  of  a  very  penetrkting  and  affimilating 
nature :  but  there  is  furely  much  more  rea- 
fon to  hope,  that  a  very  fmall  portion  of  fuch 
matter  may  be  prevented  from  infecfling  the 
fyftem,  either  by  being  ftopped  in  its  courfe ; 
by  occafioning,  as  it  frequently  does,  ob- 
ftruflions  of  one  or  more  glands  ;  or  even 
by  being  afterwards  thrown  out  at  fom^ 
of  the  emundories ;  than  that  the  danger 
of  a  general  infedion,  arifing  from  a  con- 
llant  abforption  and  difFufion  of  the  fame 

fori 
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fort  of  matter,  can  by  any  means  be  obvi- 
ated or  removed. 

That  the  opinion  we  have  ventured  to 
give  on  this  point  is  at  leaft  very  probable, 
will  not  readily  be  controverted.  But  it  is 
likewife  faid,  that  the  pradlice  of  treating 
chancres,  by  the  ufe  of  internal  remedies 
only,  can  never  occafion  any  kind  of  rilk, 
as  the  mercury  which  is,  or  ought  always 
in  fuch  cafes  to  be  exhibited,  by  ading  as 
a  certain  antidote  to  the  venereal  virus, 
muft  foon  exert  its  influence  on  the  fyftem, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  having  any  farther  influence. 

Such  reafoning,  however,  is,  in  pradlice, 
by  no  means  to  be  depended  on.  Fpr,  in 
the  firft  place,  though  mercury  in  general 
proves  a  very  certain  cure  for  venereal  com- 
plaints already  fublifting  in  the  confl:ij:u- 
tion;  yet,  even  where  it  has  been  previoufly 
exhibited  in  confiderable  quantities,  it  does 
not  prevent  a  new  infection  from  taking 
place:  Of  this  I  have  known  many  infl;an- 
ces ;  and  it  would  probably,  if  attended  tOj 
be  found  to  occur  very  frequently. 

But 
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But  again,  although  we  were  even  cer- 
tain, if  a  proper  quantity  of  mercury  was 
prefent  in  the  fluids,  that  no  farther  in- 
fedlion  could  take  place  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  larger  portion  of  venereal  matter ; 
yet,  in  cafes  of  chancre,  we  can  never  be 
fure  that  the  medicine  will  fo  foon  enter 
the  circulation  as  to  produce  this  prophy- 
ladlic  elFedl.  For  when  we  confider  how 
frequently  prad.itioners  are  difappointed 
in  attempting  to  introduce  a  fufiicient 
quantity  of  mercury,  either  from  the  fault 
of  the  preparation,  from  its  running  ofF 
by  ftool,  from  its  flying  too  quickly  to 
the  mouth,  or  from  fome  other  caufe,  no 
dependence,  it  is  evident,  is  to  be  placed 
upon  this  matter. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  cure  of 
chancres,  and  of  all  venereal  ulcers  of  the 
fame  kind,  fhould  be  haflened  as  much  as 
pofTible,  not  only  by  internal  medicines, 
but  by  external  applications  likewife. 

§  2.    Of  the  Cure  of  the  Venereal  Ulcer. 

The  mod  effedual  method  in  every  cafe 

of 
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of  chancre,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
would  probably  be,  to  touch  the  part  af- 
fecfled  with  fome  ftrong  cauftic  as  foon  as 
the  difeafe  is  obferved ;  and,  by  thus  de- 
ftroying  at  once  all  the  venereal  matter, 
the  fore  being  now  nearly  in  the  flate  of  a 
fimple  ulcer  from  any  other  caufe,  would, 
with  ordinary  dreflings,  be  very  eafily  cu- 
red. Practitioners,  however,  are  feldom 
called  in  fo  early,  and  frequently  not  till 
the  different  ulcerations  are  confiderably 
enlarged,  when  the  pradlice  could  not  rea- 
dily prove  efFe<ftual,  and  when  it  might 
fometimes  even  be  dangerous  to  apply,  fo 
extenfively,  to  thofe  tender  parts  on  which 
chancres  are  commonly  feated,  fuch  irrita- 
ting remedies  as  any  of  the  more  adlive 
cauftics. 

What  I  have  generally  found  to  anfwer 
in  every  cafe  of  ulcerated  chancre  not  at- 
tended with  much  inflammation,  is,  after 
wiping  the  fores  as  free  from  matter  as 
poflible,  to  fprinkle  them  well  with  mer- 
purius  precipitatus  ruber  finely  prepared, 
^nd  to  apply  a  pledgit  of  any  common 

oint- 
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ointment  over  all.  This  does  not  com- 
monly occafion  much  pain  or  irritation ; 
and  it  has  the  effedl  of  producing  a  kind  of 
flough  over  the  fore,  which,  in  the  courie 
of  a  drefling  or  two,  general  comes  away, 
and  leaves  the  ulcer  perfedly  clean. 

Chancres  being  reduced  to  this  ftate, 
would  probably  foon  heal,  although  no 
Other  drefling  fhould  be  ufed  than  coni- 
mon  cerate;  but,  left  any  venereal  matter 
Ihould  remain,  1  have  commonly,  after  re- 
moving the  dreflings  with  the  precipitate, 
been  in  the  way  of  ufing  the  ftrong  mer- 
curial ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpen- 
fatory,  and  to  drefs  with  it  till  the  fores 
heal  up. 

In  this  manner  all  fuch  ulcerations  are 
in  general  eafily  cured,  and  with  much  lefs 
mercury  given  inwardly  than  if  allowed  for 
any  conliderable  time  to  remain  open. 

By  long  continuance,  however,  and  from 
neglecl  of  proper  remedies,  even  thefe,  at 
firft,  feemingly  fimple  fores,  come  to  put 
on  all  the  appearances  of  fuch  ulcers  as 
depend  upon  a  general  infedion  |  and  as 
3  they 
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they  are  then  really  fuch  in  every  refpedl, 
their  treatment  mud  vary  accordingly. 

Ulcers  of  this  kind,  upon  the  penis  e- 
fpecially,  when  of  long  duration,  are  very 
apt  to  become  inflamed ;  and  then,  by  the 
pain  they  occalion,  they  prove  frequently 
exceedingly  troublefome.  When  the  in- 
flammation comes  any  confiderable  lengthj 
blood-letting  is  fometimes  requifite;  but, 
in  general,  that  fymptom  is  eafily  enough 
kept  moderate,  merely  by  a  continued  and 
proper  ufe  of  the  faturnine  poultice. 

The  inflammation  being  once  thoroughly 
removed,  the  belt  application,  in  all  fucl^ 
cafes,  is  Ample  wax  ointment  as  we  have 
formerly  mentioned,  till  a  proper  quantity 
of  mercury  has  been  exhibited,  and  thea 
the  fores  commonly  heal  without  any  far- 
ther application. 

There  are  two  different  modes  in  ufe  of 
throwing  mercury  into  the  fyfl:emj  th^ 
one  by  giving  it  internally  by  the  mouthy 
and  the  other  by  introducing  it  into  the 
body  through  the  abforbents  on  the  flsiin 
by  means  of  fridion:    But,  as  the  laft 

of 
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of  thefe  methods  is  by  much  the  mod 
troublefome  and  inconvenient,  and  as  it 
does  not,  upon  trial,  appear  to  be  attended 
with  any  fuperior  advantages,  the  former 
is  now,  I  believe,  very  commonly  pre- 
ferred. 

^Various  forms  of  mercury  have  been 
contrived  for  internal  exhibition;  but  thofe 
in  which  it  has  undergone  no  other  pre- 
paration than  fimple  triture,  fuch  as  the 
quickfilver  pill  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, are,  in  general,  the  bed.  They 
prove  commonly  more  efFedlual,  and  are 
feldom  attended  with  any  of  the  inconve- 
niences which  often  occur  from  the  ufe  of 
the  different  mercurial  calces. 

But  whatever  preparation  of  mercury 
be  employed,  it  fhould  always  be  conti- 
nued till  a  forenefs  of  the  mouth  be  in- 
duced, that  being  the  only  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  medicine  having  entered  the 
fyftem :  and  it  fhould  never  be  carried 
further  than  is  merely  neceffary  to  produce 
a  moderate  affedion  of  the  mouth,  which 
is  now  found  from  experience  to  be  pro- 
dud  ive 
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dudlive  of  all  the  advantages,  and  none  of 
the  inconveniences  which  commonly  at- 
tend a  coniiderable  falivation:  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  falivary  matter  difcharged  that 
has  any  influence  in  the  cure  of  venereal 
complaints,  but  the  quantity  of  adlive 
mercury  really  introduced  into  the  courfe 
of  the  circulation. 

It  is  not  always  eafy,  however,  to  pre- 
vent mercury  from  running  off  too  quick- 
ly by  the  mouth,  fo  as  fometimes  to  oc- 
cafion  very  troublefome  falivations.  To 
guard  againft  this  circumftance  by  deter- 
mining the  medicine  more  particularly  to 
the  1km,  the  warm  bath  has  been  fre- 
quently recommended,  both  as  a  neceffary 
preparation,  and  as  a  remedy  which  ought 
to  be  ufed  along  with  the  mercury.  The 
fame  effedls,  we  may  remark,  may  in  fome 
degree  be  obtained,  and  with  lefs  rifli  to  the 
patient  from  cold,  by  the  ufe  of  a  flannel 
ihirt  next  the  fliin,  and  by  drinking  plen- 
tifully of  decodtion  of  farfaparilla  6v  of  the 
woods;  care  at  the  fame  time  being  taken 
to  keep  the  body  in  a  proper  temperature, 
2  and 
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and  that  it  be  never  expofed  to  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  cold.  But  whenever 
the  warm  bath  can  be  conveniently  an4 
properly  procured,  it  ought  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  for  it  commonly  proves  an  ufeful 
afliftant  to  a  mercurial  courfe :  By  prefer- 
ving  a  foft  fkin  and  a  free  perfpiration,  it 
prevents  the  mercury  from  running  with 
too  much  violence  to  the  mouth;  and  no- 
thing tends  fo  certainly  to  prevent  this 
medicine  from  afFedling  the  bowels  with 
gripes  and  other  fymptoms  of  colic. 

A  courfe  of  this  kind  being  continued 
for  a  longer  or  fliorter  period,  according 
to  the  degree  of  infe<5lion  and  violence  of 
the  fymptoms,  a  cure  of  all  fuch  com- 
plaints is  at  laffc  very  commonly  obtained. 

In  fome  inftances,  however,  the  quick- 
filver  pill  above  recommended,  either  does 
not  produce  all  the  defired  efFeds,  or  even 
fails  altogether.  On  fuch  occalions,  the 
corrpfive  fublimate  is  frequently  found  to 
anfwer;  and  may  be  given  either  in  the 
form  of  pills,  or  in  the  fpirituous  folution : 
the  former,  however,  never  proves  fo  nau- 

feous 
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feous  as  the  latter,  fo  that  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  the  medicine  may  in  that  manner 
be  commonly  exhibited.  The  mercurius 
calcinatus  ruber,  is  often  found  to  anfwer 
in  old  venereal  fores,  when  the  ufual  forms 
of  employing  mercury  have  failed.  In 
large  dofes  of  three,  four,  or  five  grains,  it 
operates  brifldy  both  as  an  emetic  and 
purgative:  but  fmall  dofes,  efpecially  when 
conjoined  with  opiates,  are  feldom  pro- 
dudlive  of  any  inconvenience ;  and  may, 
in  general,  be  continued  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time,  without  inducing  faliva- 
tion. 

In  very  obftinate  venereal  ulcers,  it  be- 
comes fometimes  necelTary  to  make  trial 
of  all  the  variety  of  mercurial  preparations ; 
and,  on  particular  occaiions,  one  will  be 
found  to  prove  very  ferviceable,  though 
none  of  the  others  may  appear  to  have  had 
any  influence. 

The  moft  certain  rule  for  determining 
the  quantity  of  the  medicine  to  be  exhi- 
bited, is,  that  it  fiiould  be  always  conti- 
nued for  fome  time  after  every  fymptom 
Cc  'of 
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of  the  dlfeafe  has  difappeared ;  and  that 
for  a  longer  or  fhorter  period,  as  the  dif- 
order  may  have  been  of  long  or  fhort 
Handing,  and  as  the  fymptoms  may  have 
been  inveterate  or  otherwife:  but  this  very 
material  circumilance  in  the  cure  of  every 
venereal  complaint,  muft  be  ultimately  de- 
termined by  the  judgment  of  the  practi- 
tioner in  attendance. 

Though  by  fuch  a  courfe  of  mercury 
given  inwardly,  with  the  neceffary  external 
treatment  formerly  pointed  out,  almoft 
every  ulcer  of  this  nature  may,  as  was 
obferved,  be  in  general  removed,  yet  in 
fome  few  inftances  it  is  otherwife  ;  and 
the  fores  cannot  be  brought  to  heal,  even 
tho'  the  mercury  be  continued  very  long 
after  every  other  fymptom  has  difappeared, 
and  when,  from  this  circumftance,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  the  medicine  exhi- 
bited, there  is  every  reafon  to  think  that 
the  venereal  taint  in  the.fyftem  is  altoge- 
ther ^radicated. 

As  an  ulcer,  in  this  ficuation,  cannot 
with  propriety  be  confidered  as  a  venereal 

afFedion, 
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afFedlion,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expedl 
a  cure  from  the  ufe  of  any  preparation  of 
mercury  whatever.  Whenever  fuch  fores, 
therefore,  fhow  a  greater  obftinacy  than 
what  from  their  appearances  might  be  ex- 
peded,  and  efpecially  when  they  do  not 
yield  in  any  degree  to  niercury,  it  gives 
great  reafon  to  fufpedl,  that  fome  other 
difeafe  may  probably  have  fubfifled  in  the 
conftitution  together  with  lues  venerea, 
and  that  both  may  have  had  fome  fhare  in 
the  production  of  the  ulcers. 

As  foon  as  the  nature  of  this  conjoined 
diforder  is  difcovered,  proper  remedies 
muft  be  employed  in  order  to  correc^l  it ; 
and  this  being  accomplifhed,  the  cure  of 
the  fores  will,  in  general,  go  eafily  on. 

On  fome  occafions,  however,  venereal 
ulcers  prove  obftinate  when  the  fyftem 
appears  to  be  perfectly  free  from  every 
other  diforder.  In  fach  cafes,  when  the 
fores  are  feated  upon  or  near  to  any  of  the 
bones,  efpecially  when  fungous  excref- 
cences  arife,  there  will  commonly  be  reafon 
to  fufped  that  the  cure  is  protraded  by  a 
G  c  2  latent 
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latent  carles ;  and  if  this  is  found  on  ex- 
amination to  be  the  cafe,  and  if  the  patient 
is  in  other  refpedls  healthy,  there  will  fel- 
dom  be  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that,  by  fol- 
lowing the  diredlions  already  given  re- 
fpe<5ling  the  treatment  of  carious  bones, 
and  by  a  continuance  of  the  mercurial 
courfe,  a  cure  will  at  laft  be  efFetSled. 

In  fome  inftances,  again,  when  there  is 
no  reafon,  from  the  fituation  of  the  fores, 
to  imagine  that  a  caries  can  be  the  caufe 
of  their  inveteracy;  and  although  there  is 
no  appearance  either  of  fcrophula,  fcurvy, 
or  of  any  other  difeafe  of  the  conllitution ; 
yet  ftill  they  go  on  without  flibwing  any 
difpofition  to  heal,  and  perhaps  even  be- 
come worfe. 

In  fuch  cafes,  when  the  fyftem  is  much 
reduced  by  long  confinement  and  a  tedi- 
ous courfe  of  mercury,  which  frequently 
indeed  happens  when  a  violent  falivation 
has  been  long  kept  up,  the  beft  and  moft 
cfFedlual  remedy,  in  general,  is  a  light 
nouriiliing  diet,  with  the  affiftance  of  frefh 
air  and  moderate  exercife  j  which,  by  in- 
vigorating 
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vigorating  the  conftitution,  tend  more  cer- 
-tainly  to  promote  a  cure  than  all  the  me- 
dicines and  applications  commonly  em- 
ployed. 

In  all  fuch  circumftances,  indeed,  the 
efFedls  of  a  change  of  this  nature  are  often 
furpriiing;  for  the  mofh  obftinate  ulcers, 
which  have  refifled  every  ufual  remedy,  I 
have  in  variois  inftances  feen  entirely 
cured,  merely  by  fuch  means  as  we  have 
now  mentioned.  In  this  iituation  of  thefe 
fores,  too,  the  Peruvian  bark,  when  taken 
in  proper  quantities,  frequently  proves  very 
ferviceable. 

With  refpedl  to  the  external  treatment 
of  old  fores  of  this  kind,  as  the  iloughs  with 
which  they  are  commonly  covered  render 
fome  degree  of  ftimulus  always  neceflary, 
common  bafilicon,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  red  precipitate,  anfwers  for  this  purpofc 
exceedingly  well.  Two  drachms  of  the 
mercury  to  an  ounce  of  ointment,  make 
very  good  proportions,  and  afford  one  of 
the  bed  dreflings  for  every  ulcer  of  this 
rjiature :  And  when,  by  the  vife  of  fuch  an 
C  c  3  ointment. 
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ointment,  the  floughs  have  all  call  ofF,  an4 
a  difcharge  of  proper  matter  has  been  in- 
duced, the  treatment  mufl  afterwards  be 
regulated  according  to  the  feveral  circum- 
Itances  already  pointed  out  in  the  different 
preceding  fetflions  on  local  ulcers. 

When  any  of  the  glands  happen  to  be 
the  feats  of  venereal  ulcers,  as  it  is  always 
difficult  to  induce  a  kindly  fuppuration  in 
them,  it  is  fometimes  neceffary,  before  a 
cure  can  be  obtained,  to  deftroy  the  whole, 
or  a  conliderable  portion  of  fuch  as  are 
¥ery  much  hardened.  This  is  mod  con- 
veniently and  mod  eafily  done  by  reiterated 
applications  of  cauftic  :  If  the  furface  of 
the  afFedled  glands  be  rubbed  over  every 
third  or  fourth  day  with  lunar  cauftic,  fo 
much  of  them  as  has  been  greatly  dif- 
eafed,  may,  in  this  manner,  be  foon  de~ 
ftroyed ;  and  the  remainder,  by  proper 
attention  to  every  other  circumftance  of 
the  cure,  behig  brought  to  furnifli  healthy 
granulations,  the  fores,  without  any  far- 
ther difficulty,  will  foon  be  brought  to 
lieaL 

Although^ 
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Although,  in  general,,  by  attending  to 
all  thefe  different  circumllances  as  appear- 
ances may  indicate,  almoft  every  ulcer  of 
the  venereal  kind  may  at  lafl  be  removed ; 
yet,  in  long  habitual  and  reiterated  poxes, 
which  have  never  been  properly  cured,  the 
whole  frame  comes  to  be  fo  contaminated 
with  the  infe6lion,  as,  in  fome  inflances, 
to  produce  fuch  an  inveteracy  in  ulcers,  as 
does  indeed  baffle  all  the  efforts  both  of 
nature  and  art,  and  at  laft  carries  off  the 
patients  in  very  great  mifery.  Some  fuch 
inftances  I  have  feen  in  different  hofpitals, 
where  probably  fuch  very  obftinate  cafes 
are  only  met  with. 


G  c  4  SEC- 
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SECTION    SI. 

Obfervations  on  the  Scorbutic  Ulcer, 

§  I .  General  Retnarks  on  Scurvy, 

IT  was  remarked  in  a  former  fedlion, 
that,  under  the  appellation  of  Scorbu- 
tic ulcer,  there  have  in  general  been  rank- 
ed a  great  many  of  thofe  eruptive  difeafes 
to  which  the  Ikin  is  liable,  as  the  itch, 
feveral  fpecies  of  lepra,  &c.  But  the  real 
nature  of  true  fcurvy  being  now  much 
better  underftood,  and  it  being  known 
that  no  fuch  fymptoms  as  eruptions  of 
that  kind  ever  occur  in  it,  the  impro- 
priety either  of  applying  the  term  Scorbutic 
to  fuch,  or  of  treating  them  as  fymptoms 
pf  that  difeafe,  muft  appear  exceedingly 

evident. 

,        We 
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We  have  already  remarked,  that  ulcers 
which  proceed  from  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned eruptive  diforders,  are  probably  con- 
nected with  a  very  oppofite  ftate  of  the  fy (lem 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  thofe  really  fcor- 
butic :  The  former  generally,  if  not  always, 
we  fuppofe  to  depend  upon  an  inflamma- 
tory diathefis ;  whereas,  in  true  fcurvy,  the 
fluids  arrive  at  probably  the  higheft  degree 
of  diflblution  and  putrefacflion  of  which  in 
the  living  body  they  are  fufceptible.  We 
know  that  doubts  have  been  entertained  of 
this  point ;  but  they  will  not  be  readily 
admitted  by  thofe  who  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  attending  cafes  of  real  fcurvy. 

From  the  writings  of  feveral  old  authors, 
it  appears,  that  fcurvy  was  a  well-known 
diforder  fome  ages  ago ;  but  the  true  cau- 
fes,  fymptoms,  and  method  of  treatment 
of  the  difeafe,  were  never  very  accurately 
underftood  till  Dr  Lind's  publication  on 
the  fubjedl  appeared. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  fcurvy  enume- 
rated by  authors,  viz.  the  Muriatic,  the 
Alkaline,  8cc,  fo  named  from  the  nature  of 

the 
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the  caufes  fuppofed  to  produce  them,  are 
now  known  to  be  very  falfe  and  improper 
diftincflions ;  the  true  fcurvy  being  always 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  always  produced 
by  the  fame  caufes,  wherever  thefe  occur, 
in  whatever  climate,  and  whether  at  fea 
or  land. 


§  2 .  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  the  Scorbutic  Ulcer, 

Among  other  fymptoms  of  fcurvy  enu- 
merated by  Dr  Lind  in  his  ingenious 
treatife  on  this  fubjed,  the  ulcers  which 
are  fo  common  in  that  difeafe  are  particu- 
larly defcribed;  and  as  he  gives  a  very 
clear  and  diftindl  idea  of  them,  we  fhall 
here  tranfcribe  verbatim  the  Dodor's  de- 
fcription  of  them. 

"  The  diflinguilhing  chara<5leriftics  of 
fcorbutic  ulcers, are  as  follow:  They  afford 
no  good  digeftion  ;  but  a  thin  fetid  famous 
fluff,  mixed  with  blood;  which  at  length 
has  the  true  appearance  of  coagulated  gore 
lying  caked  on  the  furface  of  the  ulcer, 

and 
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and  is  with  great  difficulty  wiped  oflf  or 
feparated  from  the  parts  below. 

*'  The  flefli  underneath  thefe  floughs 
feels  to  the  probe  foft  or  fpongy,  and  is 
very  putrid.  No  detergents  or  efcharotics 
are  here  of  any  fervice;  for  though  fuch 
floughs  be  with  great  pains  taken  away, 
they  are  found  again  at  next  dreffing,  where 
the  fame  fanguineous  putrid  appearance  al- 
ways prefents  itfelf :  Their  edges  are  gene- 
rally of  a  livid  colour,  and  puffed  up  with 
excrefcences  of  proud  flelh  arifing  from 
below  under  the  fkin. 

"  When  too  tight  a  compreffion  is  made 
in  order  to  keep  the  fungus  from  rifing, 
they  are  apt  to  leave  a  gangrenous  difpo- 
ficion ;  and  the  member  never  fails  to  be- 
come oedematous,  painful,  and  for  the  mod 
part  fpotted. 

"  As  the  difeafe  increafes,  they  at  length 
come  to  fhoot  out  a  foft  bloody  fungus, 
which  the  failors  exprefs  by  the  name  of 
Bullock's  Liver ;  and  indeed  it  has  a  near 
refemblance  to  that  fubftance  when  boiled, 
Jjoth  in  colour  and  confiftence.     Ic  often 

rifes 
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rifes  in  a  night's  time  to  a  monftrous  fize; 
and,  although  deflroyed  by  cauteries,  ac- 
tual or  potential,  or  cut  fmooth  with  a 
biftoury,  in  which  cafe  a  plentiful  hsemor- 
rhagy  generally  enfues,  it  is  found  at  next 
drefTing  as  large  as  ever.  They  continue, 
however,  in  this  condition  a  conliderable 
time,  without  affecfling  the  bones. 

"  The  flighted  bruifes  and  wounds  of 
fcorbutic  perfons  degenerate  into  fuch  ul- 
cers :  their  appearance,  on  whatever  part  of 
the  body,  is  fo  fingular  and  uniform  ;  and 
they  are  fo  eafily  diflinguiflied  from  all 
others,  by  being  fo  remarkably  putrid, 
bloody,  and  fungous  ;  that  we  cannot  here 
but  take  notice  of  the  impropriety  of  refer- 
ring mod  of  the  inveterate  and  obflinate 
ulcers  in  the  legs,  with  very  different  ap- 
pearances, to  the  fcurvy  *.'' 

This  accurate  defcription  of  the  fcor- 
butic ulcer  comprehends  almod  the  whole 
appearances  ever  obferved  in  fuch  affec- 
tions. Only  it  may  be  remarked,  that  at 
land,  unlefs  in  very  particular  fituations, 

and 

*  See  Lind's  Treatife  on  the  Scurvy. 
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and  from  a  conftant  expofure  to  all  the 
more  adlive  caufes  of  fcurvy,  fuch  invete- 
racy as  is  defcribed  by  Dr  Lind  is  not  of- 
ten met  with :  But  in  every  country,  and 
none,  perhaps,  more  frequently  than  in 
fome  parts  of  this  kingdom,  {lighter  de- 
grees of  the  fame  kinds  of  fores  very  often 
occur,  forming  what  by  pradlitioners  in 
general  are  termed  Foul  or  Malignant  Ul- 
cers. 

In  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  this  place, 
fores  of  this  kind  are  frequently  met 
with,  accompanied  fometimes  with  even 
the  moft  characSleriftic  fymptom  of  fcurvy, 
foft  fpongy  gums.  In  the  worft  cafes, 
however,  that  I  ever  met  with  here,  there 
never  was  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  high 
degree  of  putrefcency  in  the  fyflem  as  we 
are  told  happens  frequently  in  long  voy- 
ages at  fea» 

The  reafon  of  this  may  be,  that  fuch 
complaints  of  the  fcorbutic  kind  as  occur 
in  this  country,  appear  generally  among  the 
loweft  clafs  of  people,  and  proceed  rather 
from  the  want  of  a  fufficient  fupply  of  food, 

than 
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than  from  confinement  to  any  one  kind 
that  can  be  at  all  confidered  as  particular- 
ly fepticj  or  as  predifpofing  to  fcurvy. 

In  fuch  patients,  the  putrid  diathefis 
feldom  ever  prevails  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
produce  ulcers  in  parts  previoufly  found ; 
but  it  never  fails  to  fhow  itfelf  in  ulcers 
either  already  formed,  or  in  fuch  wounds 
as  happen  to  be  inflidled  while  fuch  a  (late 
of  the  fluids  fubfifls.  Indeed  very  many 
of  the  ulcers  upon  the  legs,  and  other 
parts  of  the  generality  of  our  poor  people, 
frequently  partake,  more  or  lefs,  of  the  real 
fcorbutic  taint ;  as  is  evident  both  from 
their  appearances,  caufes,  and  particularly 
from  the  method  of  cure  that  is  found  to 
fucceed  beft;  a  good  nouriihing  diet  contri- 
buting more  towards  a  cure,  than  all  the 
applications  ufually  employed. 

The  immediate  or  proximate  caufe  of 
fuch  ulcers,  as  of  every  other  fcorbutic 
fymptom,  may  be  referred  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  putrefcency  in  the  fluids  j  which 
again  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of 
caufes,  but  of  which  the  molt  material 

arc 
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are,  living  conftantly  upon  fait  proviiions ; 
a  total  want  of  vegetables  ;  with  expofure 
to  a  cold  moid  atmofphere.  Many  other 
exciting  caufes  of  the  diforder  might  be 
mentioned;  bnt  as  this  would  lead  to  a 
*more  extenfive  difcuflion  of  the  fubjecEl 
than  is  here  intended,  for  farther  infor- 
mation, Dr  Lind,  Sir  John  Pringle,  Hux- 
ham,  and  other  authors  who  treat  more 
diredly  on  the  fubjedl,  may  be  confulted, 

§  3 .  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Scorbutic  Ulcer, 

The  cure  of  fcorbutic  ulcers,  it  is  evi- 
dent, muft  depend  much  upon  the  correc- 
tion of  the  putrid  diatheiis  in  the  fyftem ; 
for  which  purpofe  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
but  efpecially  thofe  of  an  acefcent  nature, 
with  milk  and  whey,  are  found  to  be  al- 
mod  certain  remedies.  The  different  fe- 
cretions,  efpecially  thofe  by  the  fkin  and 
kidneys,  fhould  be  gently  promoted :  and 
as  the  former  in  a  particular  manner  is  al- 
moft  entirely  obftrudled  in  every  cafe  of 
fcurvy,  the  reftoring  of  a  due  perfpiration 
is  found  to  have  a  conliderable  influence 
3  '^^ 
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in  the  cure;  probably  by  carrying ofF many 
of  the  putrid  particles  with  which  the 
fluids  in  fuch  cafes  always  abound.  Gentle 
laxatives  too,  for  the  fame  reafons,  are  of 
ufe;  and,  as  fuch,  Tamarinds  and  Cream 
of  Tartar  with  Manna  anfwer  well. 

Thefe,  together  with  a  total  abfllnence 
from  faked  food,  and  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  avoid  all  the  other  exciting  caufes 
of  the  difeafe,  very  commonly  effecfl  a 
cure  of  every  fcorbutic  fymptom,  and 
among  others,  of  fuch  ulcers ;  the  beffc 
external  applications  for  which  are  anti- 
feptics  of  the  moft  powerful  kinds.  Lind 
recommends  Unguentum  iEgyptiacum, 
and  Mel  Rofarum  acidulated  with  Spiritus 
Vitrioli, 

Thefe  in  general  are  the  remedies  found 
mofl  effedlual,  and  which  are  commonly 
employed  in  very  bad  cafes  of  fcurvyj  but 
in  fuch  putrid  ulcers  as  occur  mod  fre* 
quently  in  this  country,  the  feptic  ftate  of 
the  fluids,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  fel- 
dom  advances  to  fuch  a  high  degree,  as  to 
render  it  particularly  neceffary  to  confine 
4  pa- 
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patients  to  what  may  properly  be  called  an 
antifcorbutic  courfe. 

The  common  malignant  or  fcorbutic  ul- 
cer of  this  climate  feeming,  as  was  already 
remarked,  to  proceed  more  frequently  from. 
a  real  deficiency  of  foodj  than  from  any 
other  circumftance ;  putting  the  patients 
by  degrees  upon  a  full  allowance,  with  a 
daily^  though  moderate,  proportion  of  fome 
generous  wine,  has  always  a  powerful  ef-^ 
fedl  in  promoting  their  recovery. 

This,  we  muft  obferve,  is  a  point  of 
more  importance  in  the  treatment  of  thefe 
ulcers  than  is  commonly  imaginedjand  the 
attention  of  pradlitioners  ought  to  be  more 
dire(5led  to  it  than  is  generally  the  cafe, 
Inftead  of  prefcribing  medicines  for  the 
cure  of  fuch  ulcerSj  much  more  advantage 
would  be  derived  from  a  well-regulated 
nourilliing  diet ;  and  efpecially  when  to 
this  is  conjoined,  as  we  have  faid,  a  mo- 
derate proportion  of  wine,  or^  what  I  have 
frequently  imagined  has  anfwered  better^ 
a  proper  allowance  of  porcer  or  ftrong 
beer*  The  foul  old  ulcers  of  poor  people 
D  d  in 
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in  every  country  are  moft  frequently  in- 
duced by  indigence,  and  are  kept  up  by  a 
real  want  of  nourifhment.  In  all  fuch 
cafes,  therefore,  the  pradice  of  hofpitab 
would  probably  prove  more  beneficial, 
by  laying  the  ufe  of  internal  medicines 
almoft  totally  afide ;  and  by  employing 
the  favings  thus  produced,  in  furnifliing 
fuch  a  diet  as  we  have  been  here  recom- 
mending. 

The  Jefuits  bark,  however,  is  a  remedy 
which,  in  ulcers  of  this  kind,  proves  fre- 
quently ufeful ;  it  commonly  indeed  proves 
more  ferviceable  here  than  in  any  other 
fpecies  of  fore.  When  given  in  proper 
quantities,  which  are  always  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  it  fel- 
dom  fails  of  producing,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  days,  a  confiderable  change  for  the 
better.  For  fuch  fcorbutic  ulcers  as  occur 
in  this  country,  the  bark  indeed  is  almoft 
the  only  internal  medicine  that  is  ever  ne- 
cefTary. 

With  refpecfl  to  the  ufe  of  mercury  in 
thefe  kind  of  fores,  it  ought  always  to  be 

kept 
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kept  in  view,  that  in  ulcers  really  fcorbu* 
tic,  inflead  of  adting  as  a  remedy,  if  given 
in  any  confiderable  quantities,  it  proves  al- 
ways extremely  hurtful.  Lind,  from  a  great 
deal  of  experience,  fays,  with  refpecfl  to 
this  point:  "  Mercury,  in  a  truly  fcorbu*- 
"  tic  ulcer,  is  the  moft  pernicious  medicine 
"  that  can  be  ufed*."  So  that  a  proper 
diftindlion  between  fores  of  this  nature, 
and  the  feveral  eruptive  diforders  com- 
monly termed  Scorbutic,  appears  in  the 
treatment  to  be  a  matter  of  confiderable 
importance :  in  the  latter,  mercury  may 
not  only  be  generally  given  with  impunity, 
but  in  fome  inftances  with  advantage  5 
whereas,  in  the  former,  it  can  never  be  ad- 
miniftered  but  with  very  great  hazard. 

Peruvian  bark,  as  an  external  applica- 
tion, too,  anfwers  exceedingly  well  in  all 
fuch  ulcers ;  pledgits  dipped  in  a  ftrong  de-- 
codlion  of  it,  and  applied  to  the  fores,  have 
generally  a  confiderable  efFedl  in  corretfling 
the  fetor  and  putrefcency  of  the  difcharge: 
But  the  bed  application  for  that  purpofe, 
D  d  2  in 
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in  thefe  ulcers,  is  the  carrot  poultice,  which 
when  conjoined  with  the  internal  ufe  of 
bark,  and  a  proper  regimen,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  fhort  time,  generally  correcfls  the  pu- 
trefcency  which  prevails,  fo  efFedlually,  that 
the  fores  being  dreffed  for  a  few  days  long- 
er with  pledgits  of  bafilicon  and  red  pre- 
cipitate, with  a  view  to  procure  the  remo- 
val of  any  floughs  that  remain,  a  cure 
is  afterwards  commonly  eafily  obtained, 
merely  by  attending  to  the  directions  for- 
merly laid  down  for  the  management  of 
ulcers  in  general,  and  particularly  to  the 
introdudlion  of  an  ifTue,  along  with  mode- 
rate compreffion  by  means  of  a  roller. 

What  has  hitherto  been  faid  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  fcorbutic  ulcers,  ap- 
plies, in  a  great  meafure,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, to  all  fuch  fores  as  are  in  the  lead 
conne(5led  with  a  putrefcency  of  the  fluids, 
from  whatever  caufes  this  may  have  been 
induced.  Thus,  fuch  fores,  as  remain  af- 
ter critical  abfceffes  that  fucceed  to  putrid 
fevers,  require  the  fame  general  method  of 
treatment :  and  the  fame  may  very  proba- 

bly 
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bly  be  found  to  be  the  mod  efFecflual  in 
thofe  produced  by  peftilential  diforders ; 
though,  as  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  real  plague,  I  cannot  from  ex- 
perience venture  to  aflert  it. 


SECTION    XII. 

Obfervations  on  the  Scrophulous  Ulcer ^ 


§  I.  Of  the  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  the  Scrophu* 
lous  Ulcer, 

BY  fcrophulous  ulcers,  are  meant  thofe 
fores  which  remain  after  the  opening 
or  burfting  of  fuch  fwellings  as  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  as  fymptoms  of 
the  fcrophula  or  evil. 

From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fcro- 
phula, it  is  fuch  a  well-known  difeafe,  that 
it  is  almofl  unneceffary  here  to  give  any 
D  d  3  de- 
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defcription  of  it.  Ic  begins  with  indolentj, 
fomewhat  hard,  colourlefs  tumors ;  which 
at  firfl  chiefly  affedl  the  conglobate  glands 
of  the  neck  ;  but,  in  procefs  of  time»  the 
cellular  fubftance,  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
and  even  the  bones  themfelves,  come  to 
fufFer. 

In  fcrophula,  the  fwellings  are  much 
more  moveable  than  thofe  of  the  fcirrhous 
kind ;  they  are  generelly  fofter,  and  feldom 
attended  with  much  pain  :  They  are  tedi- 
ous in  coming  to  fuppuration ;  are  very 
apt  to  difappear  fuddenly,  and  again  to  rife 
in  fome  other  part  of  the  body.  We  may 
likewife  mention,  as  charadleriflic  circum- 
ftances  of  this  difeafe,  a  remarkable  foft- 
nefs  of  the  ikin,  a  kind  of  fallnefs  of  the 
face,  with  generally  large  eyes,  and  a  very 
delicate  complexion. 

Ulcers  which  appear  in  fcrophula  feldom 
yield  a  good  difcharge  j^  affording,  upon 
their  firil  appearance,  a  vifcid,  glairy,  and 
fometimes  a  whitiih  curdled  matter,  that 
afterwards  changes  into  a  more  thin  wa- 
tery fanies.     The  edges  of  the  fores  are 

fre-- 
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frequently,  though  not  always,  painful ; 
and  are  conftantly  very  much  raifed  or  tu- 
mefied. As  long  as  the  fcrophulous  dia- 
thefis  fubfifls  in  the  conftitution,  fuch  ul- 
cers very  often  remain  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  without  fhowing  any  difpofition* 
either  to  heal  or  to  turn  worfe ;  at  other 
times  they  heal  very  quickly,  and  again 
break  out  in  fome  other  part  of  the  body. 

A  variety  of  caufes  have  been  mention- 
ed as  tending  to  produce  fcrophula;  name- 
ly, a  crude  indigeftible  food  ;  bad  water ; 
living  in  damp  low  lituations ;  its  being  an 
hereditary  difeafe,  and  in  fome  countries 
endemic. 

Many  other  caufes,  too,  have  been  enu- 
merated by  authors ;  but  we  cannot  pro- 
pofe  to  enter  into  a  full  confideration  of 
them  here.  This,  however,  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  whatever  may,  in  different  cir- 
cumftances,  be  the  exciting  or  predifpofing 
caufes  of  fcrophula,  the  difeafe  itfelf  either 
depends  upon,  or  is  at  lead  much  connedl- 
ed  with,  a  debility  of  the  conftitution  in 
general,  and  probably  of  the  lymphatic  fy- 
D  d  4-  ftem 
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ftem  in  particular;  the  complaint  always 
firft  fhowing  itfelf  by  fome  afFedtions  of 
the  latter.  And  that  debility  has  at  leaft 
a  confiderable  influence  in  its  prcdu6lion, 
is  probable,  not  only  from  the  evident  na- 
ture of  many  of  the  caufes  which  are  known 
to  be  productive  of  fcrophula,  but  likewife 
from  fuch  remedies  as  are  found  to  prove 
1110ft  ferviceable  in  the  cure,  which  are  all 
of  a  tonic  invigorating  nature, 

§  2.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Scrophidous  Ulcer, 

It  was  long  fuppofed,  that  fcrophula 
depended  upon  an  acid  acrimony  of  the 
fluids ;  and  this,  it  is  probable,  gave  rife  to 
the  ufe  of  burnt  fponge,  different  kinds  of 
foap,  and  other  alkaline  fubftances,  as  be^ 
ing  the  beft  correflors  of  acidity.  But  al* 
though  a  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  and  pri- 
mse  viae  is  a  frequentfymptom  in  fcrophula; 
yet  this  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  im- 
puted to  a  general  acefcency  of  the  fluids,  but 
merely  to  that  relaxation  which  fo  univer- 
fally  prevails  in  this  difeafe  ;  and  this  efpe- 
cially  as  it  often  occurs  in  other  difeafes 

where 
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where  no  fuch  acrimony  has  been  ever  fuf- 
pedled. 

There  is  another  circumflance,  too, 
which  renders  it  dill  more  probable  that 
no  kind  of  acrimony  whatever  exifts  in 
fcrophula,  namely,  the  very  long  continu- 
ance of  .matter  colledled  in  the  different 
fwellings  which  occur  in  this  difeafe,  with- 
out occafioning  either  much  pain,  or  fhow- 
ing  any  tendency  to  corrode  the  furround- 
ing  parts ;  there  being  many  inftances  of 
fuch  colledlions  fubfifting,  even  for  years, 
without  exciting  any  kind  of  uneafinefs : 
And  in  fadl,  the  feveral  remedies  recom- 
mended for  the  correction  of  fuch  an  acri- 
mony as  has  been  fuppofed  to  exift  in  fcro- 
phulous complaints,  never  have,  at  leaft 
fo  far  as  1  have  feen,  any  influence  in  the 
cure. 

Gentle  mercurials  are  fometimes  of  ufe, 
as  refolvents,  in  fcrophulous  fwellings;  but 
nothing  has  ever  fuch  a  coniiderable  influ- 
ence as  a  frequent  and  copious  ufe  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  Chalybeate  and  fulphureous 
waters  J  too,  have  frequently  proved  fer- 

viceabl^ 
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viceable  in  fcrophula;  and  a  long  and  con- 
tinued ufe  of  mild  aperients  of  the  fa- 
iine  kind  has  likewife  had  fome  influence 
in  refolving  fuch  tumors  as  occur  in  it. 
Cold  bathing,  too,  efpecially  in  the  fea,  to- 
gether with  frequent  moderate  exercife,  is 
often  of  fingular  fervice ;  as  is  likewile 
change  of  air,  particularly  to  a  dry  climate. 

With  refpedl  to  the  treatment  of  fcro- 
phulous  ulcers,  as  long  as  the  general  mor- 
bid diathefis  continues  in  the  fyftem,  it  is 
commonly  in  vain  to  attempt  their  cure : 
Nor  would  it,  indeed,  be  always  fafe ;  as 
-the  fores,  when  dried  up  in  one  part,  very 
commonly  break  out  fomewhere  elfe ;  and 
they  juft  as  readily  fall  upon  the  lungs,  or 
fome  organ  effential  to  life,  as  on  any  other 
part. 

Such  inftances,  indeed,  are  very  fre- 
quently met  with,  whether  the  fores  heal 
up  naturally  or  by  the  afliftance  of  art : 
We  {hould  therefore  be  very  cautious  in 
the  application  either  of  repellent  or  of 
drying  remedies ;  and  fhould  chiefly  en- 
deavour to  correal  the  general  difeafe  of 

the 
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the  habit,  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  ftrengthen- 
ing  remedies  as  are  commonly  found  to 
prove  mod  ufeful. 

Till  the  difeafe  is  eradicated  from  the 
habit,  all  that  fhould  in  general  be  done  to 
the  fores,  is  to  give  as  free  and  open  vents 
to  the  matter  as  poflible,  fo  as  to  prevent 
efFeiftually  the  formation  of  iinufes. 

The  beft  applications  for  fcrophulous 
ulcers,  are  the  different  faturnine  prepa- 
rations: of  which  the  watery  folution  of 
Saccharum  Saturni,  Goulard's  Cerate,  and 
TJnguentum  Saturninum,  anfwer  exceed- 
ingly well ;  for  they  tend  greatly  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  fcrophulous  fores, 
which  is  otherwife  very  apt  to  occur,  and 
to  remove  that  inflammatory  complexion 
which  they  fo  frequently  put  on  when  re- 
laxing applications  are  much  employed. 

A  continuation  of  fuch  fimple  dreflings 
as  thefe  we  have  recommended,  is  all  that, 
in  general,  fliould  be  attempted,  fo  long 
as  any  diforder  of  the  conllitution  is  found 
to  remain.  But,  in  fome  cafes,  the  ulcers 
become  fwelled  and  painful;  they  dif- 
i  charge 
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charge  an  acrid  and  corrofive  matter;  and 
grow  otherwife  fo  inveterate,  as  to  render 
other  refources  necefTary. 

When  thefe  circumftances  occur,  a  ca- 
rious bone  may  frequently  be  fufpec^ed  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  fore;  and  then 
nature  muft  be  aflifted,  as  much  as  poflible, 
in  throwing  off  fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  moft 
difeafed,  and  that  are  become  loofe.  This, 
in  many  fituations,  may  be  eafily  done : 
but  when  the  complaint  fixes  on  any  of  the 
large  joints,  art  can  feldom  afford  much 
afliftance ;  and  as  amputation  of  the  mem- 
ber is  not,  in  thefe  circumftances,  always 
advifeable,  from  the  great  rifk  of  the  dif- 
eafe  returning  in  fome  other  part,  nature 
alone  muft  generally  be  trufted  to  for  a 
cure. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  therefore,  as  no  ope« 
ration  can  be  expe<5led  to  contribute  much 
to  the  removal  of  the  diforder,  the  moft  ef- 
feiflual  means  fhould  be  adopted  for  affift- 
ing  nature  in  getting  the  better  of  it.  With 
this  view,  a  continued  ufe  of  fea-bathing 
often  proves  very  ferviceable:  but  this  re» 

medy, 
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medy,  in  order  to  have  any  confiderable 
efFedl,  fhould  be  continued,  with  proper 
intervals,  for  a  number  of  years,  inftead  of 
a  few  weeks  annually,  which  is  all  that  is 
commonly  thought  necefTary. 

The  bark,  as  formerly  dire<fled,  fhould 
ftill  be  continued ;  and  I  have  fometimes 
obferved  very  good  efFedls  from  a  con- 
jundlion  of  it  with  cicuta,  particularly  in 
procuring  a  proper  difcharge  from  fcro- 
phulous fores. 

When,  in  courfe  of  time,  and  by  pro- 
per attention  to  the  different  circumftances 
we  have  mentioned,  there  is  reafon,  from 
the  fores  fhowing  a  tendency  to  heal,  to 
hope  that  the  general  morbid  difpofition 
of  the  fyftem  is  pretty  much  eradicated, 
nature  is  always  greatly  afTifled  in  the  cure, 
and  that  too  is  rendered  much  more  fafe, 
by  the  introducflion  of  an  iffue  fomewhat 
proportioned  to  the  difcharge  yielded  by 
the  different  fores,  and  which,  when  the 
ulcers  have  been  of  long  duration,  fhould 
certainly  be  continued  for  life. 

Gentle  comprefhon  has,  in  the  feveral 

preceding 
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preceding  fedlions,  been  recommended  or 
different  kinds  of  ulcers  ;  but  in  no  fpecies 
of  fore  is  it  either  fo  evidently  indicated 
or  of  fo  much  real  utility,  as  in  fcrophu- 
lous  ulcers :  in  which  that  fwelling  and 
tumefadlion,  which  frequently  raife  their 
edges  to  very  confiderable  heights,  often 
prove  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  cure  than 
any  other  circumftance;  and  which,  when 
no  confiderable  inflammation  occurs,  may 
always,  by  gentle  comprefTion,  be  eafily 
and  fafely  removed. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  treatment  which 
anfwers  beft  in  fcrophulous  ulcers :  but  as 
the  fcrophula  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 
which  art  has  not  as  yet  difcovered  any 
effe(5lual  remedy,  I  have  not  attempted 
more  than  to  point  out  as  concifely  as  pof- 
fible  thofe  means  by  which  nature  is  beft 
afTifled  in  her  efforts  towards  a  cure. 


SECTION 
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SECTION    XIII. 

General  Corollaries  relating  to  the  Manage^ 
ment  of  Ulcers, 

HAVING  endeavoured,  in  the  prece- 
ding fedlions,  to  inveftigate  every 
point  of  importance  relating  to  the  difFe- 
rent  fpecies  of  ulcers,  it  will  not  in  this 
place  be  confidered  as  improper,  our  exhi- 
biting, by  w^ay  of  conclulion,  fuch  general 
corollaries  as  naturally  refult  from  what 
has  been  faid. 

1,  It  appears,  that,  except  in  a  few  in- 
(lances,  namely,  in  Lues  Venerea,  Scro- 
phula,  and  Scurvy,  that  ulcers  are  always 
to  be  confidered  merely  as  local  afFecfiions. 

2.  That,  excepting  in  one  or  other  of 
the  abovementioned  diforders,  the  varieties 
in  the  matters  difcharged  by  ulcers  de- 
pend 
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pend  always  on  fome  particular  afFedlion 
of  the  folids  in  the  part  difeafed,  and  not 
on  any  morbid  ftate  of  the  blood  or  other 
fluids. 

3.  That  ulcers  appear  to  be  ufeful  or 
prejudicial  to  the  conflitution,  not  by  the 
quality  of  the  matter  afforded  by  them^ 
but  by  the  quantity :  And  accordingly, 
that  the  cure  of  even  the  oldeft  fore  is  ren- 
dered perfedlly  fafe  by  the  introdudion 
and  prefervation  of  fuch  an  iffue  as  will 
yield  the  fame  quantity  of  fluids  which  the 
fyftem  has,  by  means  of  the  ulcer,  been 
accuftomed  to  throw  off. 

4.  That,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  the  firfl 
circumftance  to  be  determined,  is,  whe* 
ther  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  general 
or  topical  complaints.  If  they  appear  to 
be  of  the  former  kind,  fuch  remedies  muft 
be  adminiftered  as  are  known  to  be  moft 
effetflual  for  the  corredlion  of  the  difeafe 
with  which  they  happen  to  be  connected; 
in  other  refpe^ls,  the  treatment  of  fuch 
fores  is  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  origi- 
nally of  an  unmixed  Ample  nature, 

I  5.  ThaE 
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5,  That,  in  the  topical  treatment  of  ul- 
icers  of  every  kind,  the  principal  objedl  to 
be  kept  in  view,  is,  to  reduce  them  as 
nearly  as  poffible  to  the  ftate  of  fimple 
purulent  fores ;  for  which  purpofe  the  dif- 
ferent remedies  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  feveral  preceding  fedlions. 

6.  That  when  ulcers  are  orice  reduced 
to  the  fimple  ftate  above-mentioned,  their 
farther  treatment^  in  general,  becomes  a 
very  eafy  matter ;  as  the  cure  is  then  to 
be  entirely  efFetfled  by  a  proper  attention  to 
the  three  following  circumftances. 

I  ft,  To  the  introdudlion  of  an  ifTue,  as 
was  lately  obferved,  of  fuch  a  fize  as  may 
carry  olFnearly  the  fame  quantity  of  fluids 
which  the  fyftem  has,  by  means  of  the 
fore,  been  accuftomed  to  throw  off. 

2d^  To  the  prefervation  of  the  matter 
in  a  purulent  form,  the  feveral  means  for 
which  have  been  already  fully  pointed  out; 
but  the  principal  of  thefe,  it  may  be  re~ 
mcarked,  are,  The  avoiding  every  kind  of 
irritation,  by  ufing  the  mildeft  dreflings 
only;  and  preferving,  in  the  parts  affeded, 
a  proper  degree  of  heat. 

E  e         -  rJ,  To 
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3d,  To  the  application  of  gentle  com- 
prefTion,  not  only  upon  the  ulcer  itfelf,  but 
on  the  neighbouring  found  parts  alfo. 

We  have  taken  various  opportunities,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  to  recommend  the 
application  of  prelTure  in  the  cure  of  ul- 
cers. In  addition  to  what  we  have  already 
faid  upon  this  point,  we  think  it  neceflary 
to  obferve,  that  this  remedy  is  not  as  yet 
fufficiently  known,  otherwife  it  would  be 
more  generally  employed.  Thofe  who 
have  not  feen  it  ufed,  would  fcarcely  give 
credit  to  the  accounts  we  could  give  of  its 
univerfal  utility  in  the  cure  of  fores ;  but 
from  much  experience  of  its  efFedls  in  al- 
mod  every  fpecies  of  fore,  we  can  venture 
to  afTert,  that  thofe  who  have  not  employed 
it,  have  deprived  their  patients  of  the  moft 
powerful  application  which  has  hitherto 
been  invented  for  the  cure  of  ulcers. 

Thefe  are,  in  Ihort,  the  principal  cir- 
cumftances  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  ulcers ;  and  which,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  preceding  fedlions,  have 
been  more  fully  explained. 

CHI- 


CHIRURGICAL 

ESSAYS. 

PART     III. 

Obfervations  on  White  Swellings  of 
the  Joints. 

'-■■ 

SECTION    I. 

Of   the    Symptoms    and    Caufes    of   White 
SnvelUngs, 

§  I.  General  Reitiarks  on  White  Swellings. 

^  I  ^HERE  are  not,  probably,  many  dlf- 

JL    orders  to  which  the  human  body  is 

liable,  which  prove  either  of  worfe  eon- 

fequences  to  patients,  or  that  are  lefs  im-* 

E  e  2  derflood 
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derftood  by  pra(5litioners,  than  white  fwell- 
ings  of  the  joints ;  infomuch  that,  when- 
ever the  difeafe  is  thoroughly  formed,  it 
is  in  general  conlidered  as  incurable. 

This  ought  certainly  to  be  a  very  (Irong 
inducement  with  every  pradlitioner  for 
carrying  his  refearches  with  refpedl  to  it 
as  far  as  poflible;  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
a  fufficient  apology  for  the  following  ob- 
fervations;  which,  merely  by  pointing  out 
defedls,  although  no  material  improvement 
ihould  be  fuggefted,  may  excite  others  to 
more  fuccefsful  inquiries.  If  this  fhould, 
in  any  degree,  be  the  refult  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  I  fliall  always  confider  the 
time  bellowed  on  them  as  having  been 
ufefuUy  employed. 

The  term  White  Swelling  has  com- 
monly been  applied  to  fuch  enlargements 
of  the  joints  as  are  Hot  attended  with  ex- 
ternal inflammation  or  difcolouration  of 
^he  fkin  and  common  teguments ;  the 
only  fymptoms  which  at  firft  commonly 
take  place,  being  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  fwelling,  with  a  deep-feated  pain.  In 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  indeed,  the 
4  whole 
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whole  furroundlng  parts  come  to  be  fo 
much  afFedled,  that  inflammation  is  at  laft 
communicated  to  the  fkin  itfelf;  and 
when  this  terminates  in  abfcefTes  and  con- 
fequent  ulcerations,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common to  find  a  great  many  openings 
furrounding  the  whole  joints  that  are  fo 
difeafed. 

Though  there  are,  by  different  writers, 
feveral  detached  obfervations  upon  this 
complaint  * ;  yet  no  regular  account  has 
ever  been  given  of  it,  farther  than  what 
may  be  met  with  in  general  differtations 
on  difeafes  of  the  bones,  which  have  al- 
ways been  confidered  as  the  principal  feat 
of  fuch  diforders. 

§  2.   Different  Species  of  White  Swellings. 

There  feem  evidently  to  be  two  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  white  fwellings,   entirely 
E  e  3  diftina 

*  See  Monro's  Works,  410,  Edin.  1781,  p.  460.  andj 
a  paper  by  Dr  Simpfon  in  Vol.  IV.  of  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Eflays. — See  alfo  a  paper  on  this  fubjeft,  inferted  in 
a  Collection  of  Pathological  Inquiries  and  Obfervations 
in  Surgery,  by  Richard  Brown  Chefton,  Surgeon  to  the 
Glocefter  Infirmary. 
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jdiflindl  from  one  another ;  and  as  the  one 
is  of  a  much  milder  nature  than  the  other, 
^nd  very  frequently  admits  of  palliation, 
and  fometimes  even  of  complete  cures, 
which  the  other  never  does,  it  would  feeni 
to  be  a  matter  of  importance  fo  to  charac- 
terife  the  different  varieties,  that  the  one 
may  be  ealily  and  certainly  diftinguiftied 
from  the  other. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  complaint  has  frequently  been  of 
confiderable  (landing  before  pradlitioners 
are  called  in :  So  that  although,  if  feeri 
from  the  beginning,  and  through  all  its 
different  ftages,  it  might  generally  be 
eafily  enough  known  of  what  particular 
pature  the  diforder  in  reality  is;  yet,  when 
it  is  far  advanced,  and  when  an  exadl  hi- 
ftory  of  the  fymptoms  cannot  be  obtained 
from  patients  themfelves,  it  is  often  im- 
pofTible  to  make  any  accurate  or  certain 
di(lin(5lion  ;  the  fymptoms  of  both  fpecies 
being  in  the  latter  ftages  of  the  difeafe 
commonly  very  fimilar. 

When  this,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  and 
a  pradlitioner  is  called  in  before  the  fymp- 
toms 
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toms  have  made  any  great  progrefs,  he 
may  commonly,  with  a  little  attention, 
form  almofl  a  certain  judgment  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  complaint.  And,  as  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  feeing  every  fpecies 
of  the  diforder,  in  all  its  ftages,  1  propofe, 
firft,  To  give  as  exacfl  an  account  as  pofTi- 
ble  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  different 
fymptoms  in  each  fpecies ;  then  to  men- 
tion the  feveral  appearances  of  the  joints, 
which  in  each  of  them  are  obferved  on  dif- 
fedlion,  with  the  mod  common  exciting 
and  predifpofing  caufes  of  the  diforder ; 
and,  laftly,  I  fliall  enumerate  the  different 
remedies  that  I  have  known  ufed  for  it, 
with  their  feveral  effecfls. 

Swellings  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, occur  in  every  joint  of  the  body; 
but  much  more  frequently  in  the  large  than 
in  the  fmaller  joints  :  Thus,  at  leafl,  twice 
as  many  are  met  Vi^ith  in  the  knee  and  ankle 
joints,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  the  body  befides. 

§  3*  Of  the  Symptoms  of  the  jirjl^  or  Rheumatic 
Species  of  White  Swelling, 

The  firfl,  and  what  may  be  coniidered 
E  e  4  as 
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^s  the  mod  fimple,  fpecles  of  the  difeafe, 
begins  with  an  acute  pain,  which  feems 
to  be  difFufed  over  the  whole  joint,  and 
frequently  even  extends  along  the  tendi-? 
nous  aponeurotic  expanfions  of  fuch  muf- 
cles  as  are  connedled  with  it.  There  is, 
from  the  beginning,  an  uniform  fwelling 
of  the  whole  furrounding  teguments,  which 
in  different  patients  is  in  very  different  de- 
grees; but  it  is  always  fo  confiderable  as  to 
occafion  an  evident  difference  in  point  of 
£z€  iDCtween  the  difeafed  and  found  joint 
of  the  oppofite  fide :  A  confiderable  ten- 
fion  generally  prevails;  but  there  is  ftldom, 
in  this  period  of  the  diforder,  any  external 
difcolouration. 

The  patient,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  difeafe,  fufFers  much  pain  from  thp 
inodon  of  die  joint;  and  always  find- 
ing it  eafieft  in  a  relaxed  pofture,  keeps  it 
accordingly  conftantly  bent;  which  gene- 
ially  in  every  fituation,  but  more  efpecially 
in  the  knefj  produces  a  fliffnefs  or  kind  of 
rigidity  in  all  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
limb. 

'|'hi3  rigidity  of  the  tendons  has  by- 
many 
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many  been  confidered  as  an  original  fymp- 
tom  of  the  diforder ;  but  when  duly  at- 
tended to,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be 
rather  a  confequence  of  the  difeafe,  and  to 
have  arifen  from  the  above-mentioned 
caufe.  In  confequence,  too,  of  the  total 
want  of  motion,  which  from  this  circum- 
llance  is  always  produced,  fuch  joints  in  a 
very  fhort  time  generally  become  quite 
ftifF  and  immoveable,  and  feem  frequently 
to  be  in  a  flate  of  complete  and  real 
anchylofes. 

If  the  diforder,  either  by  nature  or  by 
the  efFedls  of  proper  remedies,  is  not  now 
carried  off,  the  fwelling,  which  originally 
was  not  perhaps  very  coniiderable,  begins 
gradually  to  augment,  and  goes  on  till  it 
fometimes  increafes  to  twice,  or  even  thrice 
the  natural  fize  of  the  part. 

The  cuticular  veins  become  turgid  and 
varicofe ;  the  limb  below  the  fwelling  de- 
cays confiderably  in  its  flefhy  mufcular 
fubftance,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fre- 
quently acquires  an  equality  in  point  of 
thicknefs,  by  becoming  cedematous;  the 
pain  turiis   more    intolerable,    efpecially 

when 
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when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed  or  is 
otherwife  heated;  and  abfcelTes  form  in 
different  parts  of  the  fwelUng,  and  run  in 
all  different  direcflions,  whilft  at  the  fame 
time  they  frequently  do  not  appear  to 
communicate  with  one  another. 

In  all  thefe  abfceffes,  a  fludluation  of  a 
fluid,  upon  preffure,  is  generally  evident, 
as  is  the  cafe  in  every  colle(5lion  of  matter 
not  very  deep  feated  :  but,  independently 
of  the  flu(5luation,  all  fuch  fwellings  afford 
a  very  peculiar  elaftic  feel ;  yielding  to 
preffure,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  do 
not,  like  oedematous  fwellings,  retain  the 
mark,  but  inftantly  rife  agaia  as  foon  as 
the  preffure  is  removed. 

Thefe  different  coUecflions,  either  upon 
breaking  of  themfelves,  or  on  being  laid 
open,  difcharge  confiderable  quantities  of 
matter,  which  at  firft  is  generally  puru- 
lent, and  of  a  pretty  good  confidence  :  it 
foon,  however,  degenerates  into  a  thin  fe- 
tid ill-digefled  fanies ;  and  has  never,  at 
lead  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  dif- 
charged,  any  remarkable  influence  in  re- 
ducing the  fize  of  the  fwellings,  which 

ftill 
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ftill  retain  nearly  their  former  dimen* 
lions. 

If  the  orifices  from  whence  fuch  mat- 
ters flow  are  not  by  art  kept  open,  they 
very  foon  heal  up ;  and  new  colledlions 
forming  in  diiferent  parts,  again  break 
out  and  heal  as  before :  So  that,  in  long- 
continued  diforders  of  this  kind,  the  whole 
furrounding  teguments  are  often  entirely 
covered  with  cicatrices  that  remain  after 
fuch  ulcers. 

Long  before  the  diforder  has  arrived  at 
this  flate,  the  patient's  health  has  gene- 
rally fuffered  confiderably ;  firft,  from  the 
violence  of  the  pain,  which  is  often  fa 
great,  as  to  take  away  entirely  both  fleep 
and  appetite  ;  and  then,  from  the  abforp- 
tion  of  matter  into  the  fyftem,  which  al- 
ways takes  place  in  fome  degree  from  its 
firft  formation  in  the  different  abfceffes  ; 
but  which,  indeed,  never  appears  fo  evident- 
ly, till  the  feveral  collections  either  burfl 
of  themfelves,  or  are  by  incifion  laid  open; 
when  a  quick  pulfe,  night-fweats,  and  a 
weakening  diarrhoea,  always  certainly  oc- 
pur  3   and  generally,  at  laft,  carry  off  the 

patient^ 
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patient,  if  the  member  be  not  amputated^ 
or  if  a  cure  of  the  diforder  be  not  other- 
wife  effedled. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  fymptoms  of  this 
fpecies  of  white  fwelHng,  in  all  its  differ- 
ent ftag^s.  We  ihall  now,  as  was  propo- 
fed,  enumerate  the  appearances  which  in 
general  are  obferved  on  diffediing  fuch 
fvvelled  joints  after  amputation  o£  the 
member, 

§  4.  Appearances  obferved  on  Dijfedion,  in  the  Rheu- 
matic Species  of  White  Swelling, 

In  fome  cafes,  the  pain,  even  in  this  fpe- 
cies of  the  complaint,  is  from  the  beginning 
fo  violent,  that  pradlitioners  are  led  at  once 
to  conclude  it  to  be  of  the  word  and  moft 
incurable  kind:  And  patients,  rather  than 
fufFer  a  long  continuance  of  fuch  a  tor- 
ment as  it  is  often  attended  with,  and  after 
all  remain  uncertain  whether  a  cure  is  to  be 
obtained,  frequently  prefer  the  immediate 
amputation  of  the  member. 

Several  fuch  inftances  I  have  feen,  where 
the  operation  has  been  performed  in  very 
early  periods  of  the  diforder.     In  all  of 

thefe. 
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thefe,  the  only  preternatural  afFedllon  ob- 
ferved  on  laying  open  the  fwellings,  was, 
a  conliderable  morbid  thicknefs  of  the  fur- 
rounding  ligaments,  without  any  difeafe 
of  the  joint  whatever;  the  bones  and  car- 
tilages always  remaining  perfectly  found, 
and  the  fynovia  in  a  natural  condition  both 
as  to  quantity  and  conliftence. 

This  thickening  of  the  ligaments,  tho' 
in  general  it  appears  in  a  greater  or  left 
degree  according  as  the  complaint  has 
been  of  longer  or  fhorter  duration,  yet  we 
do  not  find  that  it  always  does  fo  ;  for  in 
fome  recent  inftances,  the  ligaments  have 
appeared  more  difeafed  than  in  others 
where  the  diforder  had  continued  longer : 
In  the  former,  indeed,  the  fymptoms  were 
always  found  to  have  been  very  violent. 

In  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  dif- 
order, when  abfcefTes  have  formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts ;  when  the  pain  has  been  long 
very  violent,  with  great  addition  of  fwell- 
ing ;  on  laying  open  the  parts,  the  thick- 
ening of  the  ligaments  is  then  found  to  be 
more  confiderable,  and  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  attended  with  an  effufion,  into  the 

fur» 
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furrounding  cellular  fubftance,  of  a  thick 
glairy  matter,  which  appears  to  be  the 
caufe  of  that  elaftic  feel  peculiar  to  fuch 
fwellings  formerly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
defcription. 

The  different  abfceffes  or  coUedlions  of 
matter  are  found  to  run  in  various  direc- 
tions through  this  glairy  albuminous  con- 
geftion,  without,  however,  feeming  to  mis 
with  it.  In  fome  few  inflances,  again^ 
together  with  colledlions  of  pus,  a  great 
many  fmall  hydatides  are  obferved ;  and 
in  the  farther  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  all 
thefe  together  form  fuch  a  confufed  mafs 
of  different  matters  and  fubftances,  that  it 
is  almoft  impoffible,  by  diffedlion,  to  pro- 
cure a  more  diftindl  view  of  them,  than 
what  prefents  itfelf  on  their  firft  being  laid 
open. 

Even  all  thefe  appearances  I  have  met 
with,  without  any  affeclion  of  the  bones 
of  the  joint ;  which,  together  with  the 
furrounding  cartilages,  upon  cutting  thro* 
the  capfular  ligaments,  remained  perfedly 
found. 

When,  however,  by  a  very  long  conti- 
I  nuaneg 
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nuance  of  the  complaint,  tliefe  ligaments 
come  to  be  corroded  by  the  different  col- 
ledlions  of  matter,  the  cartilages,  and  in 
confequence  the  bones,  are  very  foon 
brought  to  fufFer;  the  latter  becoming  ca- 
rious, as  foon  as  the  former,  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  matter,  have  been  abraded 

The  tendons  of  the  flexor  mufcles, 
which  are  always  in  this  difeafe,  as  was  al- 
ready mentioned,  very  ftifFand  much  con- 
traded,  do  not,  upon  difledlion,  exhibit 
any  evidently  morbid  appearances,  cither 
with  refpecfl  to  hardnefs  or  enlargement* 
We  fliall  now,  as  was  propofed,  give  a. 
defcription  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  dif* 
order. 


§  5.  Of  the  Symptoms  of  the  more  inveterate  or 
Scrophulous  Species  of  White  Swellings 

In  this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  the  pain  is 
generally  more  acute  than  in  the  other; 
and,  inftead  of  being  diffufed,  it  is  more 
confined  to  a  particular  fpot,  mofl  fre- 
quently to  the  very  middle  of  the  joint* 

In 
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In  fome  Inftances,  I  have  known  the  pa« 
tients  fay,  they  could  cover  the  whole 
pained  part  with  a  crown-piece  or  lefs. 

The  fwelling  is  at  firft  commonly  very 
inconfiderable  5  in  fo  much  that,  on  fome 
occafions,  even  when  the  pain  has  been 
very  violent,  little  difference,  in  point  of 
lize,  could  be  obferved  between  the  dif- 
eafed  joint  and  the  oppofite  found  one* 

In  this,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  the  lead  degree  of  motion  always 
gives  very  great  pain ;  fo  that  the  joint 
being  here  too  conftantly  kept  in  a  bent 
pofition,  fliffnefs  and  rigidity  of  the  ten- 
dons come  likewife  foon  to  be  produced* 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain  turns 
more  violent,  and  the  fwelling  becomes 
more  confiderable,  with  an  evident  en- 
largement of  the  ends  of  fuch  bones  as 
compofe  the  joints. 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  tumor  acquires 
that  elaftic  feel  formerly  taken  notice  of^ 
varicofe  veins  appear  over  its  furface,  and 
coUedions  of  matter  occur  in  different  parts 
of  it :  Thefe,  upon  burfting  or  being  laid 

open^ 
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open,  difcharge  confiderable  quantities 
fometimes  of  a  purulent-like  matter,  but 
moft  frequently  of  a  thin  fetid  fanies ;  and 
if  a  probe  be  introduced,  and  can  be  palTed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fores,  the  bones  are 
found  carious,  and  pieces  of  them  are  often 
difcharged  at  the  openings. 

On  the  farther  continuance  of  the  dif- 
order,  the  conftitution  comes  here  likewife 
to  fuffer  as  in  the  firft  fpecies  of  the  dif- 
eafe;  and  a  diarrhoea  with  night- fweats 
commencing,  the  patient,  though  natu- 
rally perhaps  of  the  fulleft  habit,  is  reduced 
by  lofs  of  fiefh  to  the  moft  extreme  weak- 
nefs. 

§  (5.    Appearances  obferved  on  DiJfeSiioti,  in  the 
Scrophulous  Species  of  White  Swelling. 

When  fuch  joints  are  difle6ted,  either 
after  death,  or  after  amputation  of  the 
member  in  the  firft  ftages  of  the  diforder, 
the  foft  parts  feem  to  be  very  little  afFeded ; 
but  in  all,  even  the  flighteft  that  I  had  ever 
an  opportunity  of  feeing,  there  was  con- 
ftantly  obferved,  ari  enlargement  either  of 
the  whole  ends  of  the  bones,  or  of  their 
F  f  epiphyfes; 
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epiphyfes  ;  frequently  of  thofe  on  one  fide 
of  the  joint  only ;  in  others,  again,  the 
bones  on  both  fides  have  been  afFedted. 

This  enlargement  fometimes  occurs  with- 
out any  other  evident  difeafe :  but  in  ge- 
neral, and  always  in  a  more  advanced  flate 
of  the  complaint,  the  foft  fpongy  parts  of 
fuch  bones  are  found  to  be  difTolved  into 
a  thin,  fluid,  fetid  matter ;  and  that  too, 
in  fome  cafes,  without  the  cartilages  which 
furround  themfeeming  to  be  muchaffe(5led. 
In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  cartilages 
come  likewife  to  be  diffolved ;  and  then 
the  different  matters,  namely,  the  diffol- 
ved bones  and  fofter  parts,  mixed  all  to- 
gether, exhibit,  when  fuch  fwellings  are 
laid  open,  a  flill  more  confufed  collecflion 
than  is  generally  obferved  even  in  the 
worfe  flages  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  dif- 
order. 

Although  it  was  remarked,  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  complaint,  the  fur- 
rouading  foft  parts  do  not  always  appear 
to  be  much  affeded;  yet,  in  its  farther 
progrefs,  they  likewife  are  generally  brought 
to  fuffer.  The  ligaments  become  thick- 
4  ened 
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ened,  and  the  contiguous  cellular  mem- 
brane filled  with  that  vifcid  glairy  kind  of 
matter  we  mentioned  when  fpeaking  of 
the  other  Ipecies  of  the  diforden 


§  7*  Ofths  Caufes  of  White  Swellings  of  the 
Joints, 

Having  thus  given  a  particular  account 
of  the  different  appearances  generally  ob- 
ferved  in  both  fpecies  of  white  fweliing, 
we  come  now,  in  courfe,  to  the  confidera-- 
tion  of  the  different  caufes  which  tend  to 
produce  them :  And,  to  go  on  in  the  fame 
order  with  the  defcriptions  that  have  been 
given,  we  fhall  firft  enumerate  thofe  that 
are  particularly  conne(?ced  with  that  which 
we  termed  the  firft  or  rheumatic  fpecies 
of  the  diforder. 

All  fuch  flrains  may  be  mentioned  as 
caufes,  as  particularly  afFed:  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints,  fo  as  to  produce  inflamma- 
tion ;  likewife  bruifes,  luxations  of  the 
bones,  and  in  fhort  every  derangement 
which  can  in  any  degree  be  attended  with 
that  eifed. 

Ff2  A 
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A  rheumatic  difpofidon,  or  Dlathefis  as 
it  is  termed,  may  here  too  be  taken  notice 
of  as  a  principal  caufe  of  this  fpecies  of 
white  fwelling ;  for,  in  every  rheumatic 
afFedion,  the  parts  moft  Hable  to  be  at- 
tacked are  the  Hgaments  of  the  joints,  and 
other  deep-feated  membranes.  The  dif- 
orders  occurring  moft  frequently  in  the 
large  joints,  efpecially  in  the  knee,  is  a 
ftrong  argument  too  for  fuppofing  that  the 
rheumatic  difpofition  has  a  confiderable 
influence  in  its  produdion ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  rheumatifm,  in  its  moft  evi- 
dent form,  does  really  more  frequently 
attack  the  larger  joints  than  any  of  the 
fmaller:  And,  in  fadl,  we  find  this  fpecies 
of  white  fwelling  occurs  more  frequently 
in  young  plethoric  people,  in  whom  the 
rheumatic  diathefis  moft  frequently  pre- 
vails, than  it  ever  does  in  thofe  of  an  op- 
polite  temperament. 

That  it  is  the  ligaments  of  the  joints 
only  which  are  firft  afleded  in  this  difor- 
der,  is  from  the  hiftory  of  the  dilTedlions 
rendered  evident ;  thefe,  in  the  firft  ftages 
of  the  complaint,  being  almoft  the  only 

parts 
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parts"  that  are  found  difeafed.  The  efFu- 
lions,  into  the  cellular  membrane,  of  that 
thick  glairy  matter  we  have  taken  notice  of, 
are  probably  occalioned  by  an  exfudation 
from  the  veflels  of  thofe  ligaments  that  have 
been  originally  inflamed,  as  it  is  knovp-n 
that  fuch  parts  never  furnifh  a  proper  fluid 
for  the  formation  of  purulent  matter :  In 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  indeed,  abfcefles 
containing  real  pus  do  always  appear ;  but 
never  till  inflammation  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  furrounding  parts,  which 
more  readily  afford  a  fluid  proper  for  this 
purpofe. 

I  would  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  con- 
clude, that  this  fpecies  of  white  fwelling 
is  yat  firfl:  always  occafioned  by  an  in- 
flammator)^  or  rheumatic  affedlion  of  the 
ligaments  of  fuch  joints  as  it  attacks,  from 
whatever  caufe  fuch  inflammation  may  ori- 
ginally have  proceeded. 

The  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  from 
all  the  fymptoms  enumerated,  and  from  the 
different  appearances  on  diffedion,  feems 
evidently  to  be  originally  an  afFedlion  of 
the  bones;  the  furrounding  foft  parts  co- 
F  f  3  ming 
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ming  only  to  fufFer  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe,  from  their  connedlion  with  and  vi-? 
jclnity  to  thefe. 

This  fpecies  of  white  fwelKng  very  fel-? 
dom  occurs  as  the  confequence  of  any  ex- 
ternal accident.  It  generally  begins  with- 
out the  patient's  being  in  the  lead  able  to 
account  for  it.  From  the  efFedls  ufually 
produced  on  the  bones  which  it  attacks,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  real  fpi- 
naventofa;  and  which,  again,  is  very  pro- 
bably a  difeafe  of  the  fame  nature  in  the 
bones  that  fcrophula  is  of  the  fofc  parts. 
Indeed,  the  appearances  of  the  two  difor- 
ders,  after  making  allowances  for  their  dif- 
ferent fituations,  are  exceedingly  fimilar : 
they  both  begin  with  confiderable  enlarge- 
ments or  fv/ellings  of  the  pares  they  in- 
vade ;  which  afterwards  in  both,  too,  ge- 
nerally end  in  evident  ulcerations ;  and 
they  both  likewife  frequently  occur  in  the 
fame  perfon,  and  at  the  fame  time. 

It  h  likewife  gbferved,  that  this  fpecies 
of  white  f  welling  is  generally  either  attend- 
ed with  other  evident  fymptoms  of  fcro" 
phula  fubfifling  at  the  time;  or  that  the 
'  s  patient 
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patient  in  an  earlier  period  of  life  has  been 
fubjedl  to  that  difeafe ;  or,  what  is  nearly 
the  fame,  that  he  is  defcended  from  fcro- 
phulous  parents,  and  confequently  mod 
probably  has  the  feeds  of  that  difeafe  lurk- 
ing in  his  conftitution. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  it  may  I 
think  with  probability  be  concluded,  that 
this  fpecies  of  white  fwellingis  commonly, 
if  not  always,  of  a  fcrophulous  nature: 
And  as  it  has  already  been  fliown,  that  the 
other  fpecies  of  the  diforder  is  to  be  conli- 
dered  as  an  inflammatory,  or  what  we  have 
termed  a  Rheumatic,  affedlion;  and  a  tho- 
rough diftindlion  of  the  two  different  fpe- 
cies being,  in  the  treatment,  a  matter  of 
much  importance;  it  will  not  here  be  im- 
proper to  give  a  fhort  enumeration  of  the 
feveral  diagnoftic  or  mod  charadleriftic 
fymptoms  of  each. 

§  8.  Diagnojis, 

The  pain  in  the  white  fwelling  from  a 

rheumatic  difpofition,  is  always,  as  was 

formerly  remarked,  from  the  beginning, 

diffufed  over  the  whole  joint,  and  onTome 

F  f  4  oGcafions 
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occafions  extends  even  a  confiderabk  way 
along  the  mufcles  that  are  attached  to  it : 
Whereas,  in  the  other  fpecies  of  the  difor- 
der,  the  pain  is  not  only  always  at  firft,  but 
fometimes  even  when  the  complaint  has 
been  of  confiderable  (landing,  confined  to 
a  very  fmall  circumfcribed  fpace. 

In  the  former,  the  fwelling  is  always 
confined  to  the  foft  parts,  and  is  from  the 
beginning  exceedingly  evident:  but,  in  the 
latter,  there  is  feldom  for  fome  time  any 
perceptible  fwelling ;  and  when  it  does 
more  fenfibly  appear,  the  bones  are  found 
evidently  to  be  the  parts  chiefly  afFedled^ 
the  furrounding  teguments  coming  only 
to  fuiFer  en  the  further  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  local  differences  of 
the  two  fpecies  of  this  diforder ;  but  fome 
ailitlance  in  the  diilinc^ion  may  likewife  be 
obtained,  from  confidering  the  general  ha- 
bit of  the  patient,  imd  the  manner  in  which 
the  complaint  may  feem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

Tims,  when  fuch  fwellings  occur  in 
young,  ftrong,  plethoric  people,  and  efpe- 

ciallv 
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cially  in  thofe  who  have  formerly  been  fub- 
je(fl  to  rheumatifm ;  whether  they  have  been 
the  immediate  confequenc6s  of  external 
accidents  or  not,  they  will  mod  probably 
always  prove  to  be  of  the  mildeft  or  rheu- 
matic fpecies  of  the  diforder. 

Whereas,  when  fwellings  of  this  nature 
appear  in  fuch  patients  as  are  otherwife  evi- 
dently of  fcrophulous  difpofitions ;  where, 
together  with  a  fine  fkin  and  delicate  com- 
plexion, there  are  either,  on  examination, 
found  to  be  hardened  glands  in  the  neck, 
arm-pits,  or  inguina;  or  it  is  difcovered 
that  the  patient  may  be  liable  to  fuch  com- 
plaints from  inheritance ;  when  either  any 
or  all  of  thefe  circumftances  occur,  and  if 
the  diforder  has  begun  in  the  manner  for- 
merly defcribed,  without  any  evident  ex- 
ternal caufe,  we  need  be  under  very  little 
doubt  in  concluding  it  to  be  of  a  fcrophu-" 
lous  nature. 

The  great  utility  of  properly  diftinguilh- 
ing  the  two  different  fpecies  of  white  fweli- 
ing  appears  in  no  circumfhance  fo  evident; 
as  in  the  treatment :  In  the  one,  there  is 
fome  chance,  by  proper  remedies,  of  being 
3  fer« 
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viceable  to  the  patient;  whereas  in  the 
other,  viz.  in  the  fcrophulous,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  art  will  ever  be  able  to  afford 
much  afTiftance. 


SECTION    II, 

Of  the  Treatment  of  White  Swellings, 


^  I.  Of  the  Effects  of  an  Antiphlogijlk  Courfe  in 
the  Rheumatic  Species  of  White  Swelling, 

IN  the  rheumatic  white  fwelling,  as  it  is 
always  at  firft  evidently  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  coniiderable  advantages 
are  commonly  obtained  by  a  due  attention 
to  a  proper  antiphlogiftic  courfe. 

The  firft  remedy  which,  with  this  view, 
fhould  be  employed,  is  blood-letting;  but, 
inftead  of  general  [evacuations  from  the 
arm  or  elfewhere,  it  proves  always  more 

effedual 
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efFedual  to  take  the  blood  immediately 
from  the  part  afFedled.  Cupping  and  fca- 
rifying  is  here  a  principal  remedy.  The 
inflrument  fliould  be  apphed  to  each  iide 
of  the  difeafed  joint ;  on  each  fide  of  the 
rotula,  for  inftance,  when  tEe  knee  is  the 
part  affecfted ;  at  leafl  eight  or  ten  ounces 
of  blood  ihould  be  difcharged ;  and  this 
{houldbe  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  once, 
twice,  or  ofiener,  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fymptoms  and  Hate  of  the  pa- 
tient's ftrength  at  the  time. 

In  the  ordinary  way  of  difcharging  only 
an  ounce  or  two  of  blood  by  this  opera- 
tion, it  has,  in  general,  very  little  or  no 
influence ;  but  in  the  quantities  mention- 
ed, which,  by  thofe  accuflomed  to  the 
pradlice,  are  commonly  eafily  obtained,  it 
is  mofl  frequently  attended  with  very  con- 
liderable  efFedls. 

It  muft  here  be  obferved,  that  cupping 
is  in  thefe  cafes  much  fuperior  to  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  ;  which  is  not  only  a 
more  tedioil's  method  of  procuring  the  fame 
quantity  of  blood,  but  the  fwelling  occa- 
fioned  by  the  application  of  any  confider- 

able 
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able  number  of  them  proves  frequently 
very  troublefome ;  and,  what  is  often  of 
vp-orfe  confequence,  it  frequently  gives  an 
interruption,  for  a  time,  to  the  ufe  of 
other  remedies.  In  fome  inftances,  hov^r- 
ever,  vsrhen  the  fwelling  of  the  joint  is  con- 
iiderable,  it  proves  diiEcuk,  or  even  im- 
practicable, to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  blood  by  cupping  :  In  fuch  cafes,  we 
are  under  the  neceflity  of  applying  leeches, 
which  feldom  fail  of  obtaining  as  much 
blood  as  is  required. 

Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint, 
where  the  cupping-glaffes  or  leeches  have 
not  been  placed,  a  fmall  blifter  fhould  be 
directly  applied ;  and  the  part  fhould  be 
kept  open  with  ifTue- ointment,  till  the 
wounds  from  whence  the  blood  was  dif- 
charged  are  fo  far  healed,  that  a  veficatory 
may  likewife  be  laid  on  one  fide  of  the 
joint;  and  as  foon  as  this  is  nearly  healed, 
the  other  fide  fhould  be  alfo  bliftered. 

By  thus  alternately  applying  them,  firft 
to  the  one  fide,  and  then  to  the  other,  al- 
mofl  a  confcant  ftimulus  is  kept  up;  which, 
in   deep-feated  inflammations,   feems   to 

have 
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have  fally  a  more  powerful  influence  than 
all  the  difcharge  occafioned  by  blifters. 

Gentle  cooling  laxatives,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, are  here  of  ufe  too ;  and  the  pa- 
tient fliould,  in  every  refpe(5l,  be  kept  upon 
a  ftridl  antiphlogiftic  courfe,  both  as  to 
diet  and  every  other  circumftance :  From 
a  due  attention  to  which,  with  a  continu- 
ance of  the  topical  treatment  already  re- 
commended, I  have  frequently  obferved 
very  confiderable  advantages,  more  indeed 
than  from  any  other  remedies  I  had  ever 
an  opportunity  of  ufing  in  this  com- 
plaint. 

It  is  in  the  firfl  ftages  only,  however,  of 
the  difeafe,  that  fuch  a  courfe  can  probably 
be  of  much  fervice ;  and  in  thefe,  I  am, 
from  experience,  convinced,  that  it  has 
frequently  efFecled  cures  in  cafes  which 
otherwife  would  probably  have  proceeded 
to  the  laft  (lages  of  white  fwelling. 

The  original  inflammatory  affection  be- 
ing removed,  drains  of  this  kind  feem  to 
have  little  or  no  influence;  and  ought  not 
now  to  be  long  perfifled  in,  as  they  tend 
to    prevent   the   ufe   of   other   remedies, 

which. 
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which,  in  an  advanced  flate  of  the  difeafe, 
prove  commonly  more  efficacious. 

§  2 ,  Of  the  Effects  of  Mercury,  FriSlion,  and  other 
Remedies,  in  the  more  advanced  Stages  of  White 
Sivellinz* 

The  inflammation  being  moflly  gone, 
and  while  there  are  yet  no  appearances  of 
the  formation  of  matter,  mercury  I  have 
fometimes  known  of  ufe ;  not  given  fo  as 
to  falivate,  but  merely  to  affcifi:  the  mouth 
gently,  and  to  keep  it  fomewhat  fore  for  a 
few  weeks. 

The  bed  form  of  ufing  mercury,  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  certainly  by  way  of  undlion  ;  as 
it  allows,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  applica-^ 
tion  of  fridlion,  which  in  all  fuch  fwell- 
ings  may  of  itfelf  in  fome  meafure  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  remedy.  For  this  purpofe,  an 
ointment  of  quickfilver  and  hog's  lard 
ihould  be  prepared ;  but  with  fo  fmall  a 
proportion  of  the  former,  that  two  drachms 
of  the  ointment  may  be  fafely  rubbed  in, 
three  times  a- day.  In  order  to  rub  in  that 
quantity  of  the  medicine  with  gentle  fric- 
tion, and  fo  as  to  receive  all  the  advantages 

that 
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that  attend  the  pradice,  an  hour  at  lead 
fhould  be  fpent  each  time  in  rubbing;  for, 
however  ufeful  fp(5lion  in  fuch  cafes  may 
be  when  properly  applied,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  continuing  the  remedy  for  a  few 
minutes  only,  it  is  not  probable  it  ever  caa 
have  much  influence. 

Gentle  mercurials,  given  internally,  are 
here  fometimes  of  fervice  too  ;  bur,  as  all 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them 
in  this  form,  are  obtained  from  the  unc- 
tion, together  with  any  benefit  that  may 
enfue  from  the  friction  ufed  in  applying  it, 
the  latter  fhould  certainly  be  preferred. 

By  Le  Dran,  and  other  French  writers^ 
falls  of  warm  water  on  fwellings  of  this 
nature  are  much  recommended;  and  there 
is  much  reafon  to  think,  that  a  long  con- 
tinued and  reiterated  application  of  this 
remedy,  may,  in  the  firft  ftages  of  thefe 
complaints,  be  often  attended  with  very 
good  efFedls.  Of  this,  indeed,  I  have  now 
had  many  opportunities  of  being  con- 
vinced ;  and,  from  the  well-known  relax- 
ing property  of  moifture  when  conjoined 
with  heat,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to 

imagine, 
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imagine,  that  a  proper  application,  efpe- 
cially  of  warm  emollient  fleams,  will,  if 
it  is  ever  generally  employed,  be  found  to 
prove  more  ferviceable  in  diforders  of  this 
kind,  than  perhaps  any  other  remedy. 

In  the  ufe  of  warm  water  in  cafes  of 
white  fwelling,  the  fri<^ion  occafioned  by 
its  fall  on  the  part,  independent  of  every 
other  circumftance,  may  probably  have  a 
very  confiderable  influence :  At  lead  this, 
I  think,  is  the  principal  effecfl  which  cold 
water  can,  in  this  way,  produce ;  I  have 
known  it  frequently  ufed,  and,  on  fome 
occafions,  with  advantage. 

By  a  proper  ufe  of  thefe  different  appli- 
cations, namely,  of  the  feveral  topical  re- 
medies in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  flate  of 
the  difeafe,  and  afterwards,  but  (till  be- 
fore the  formation  of  matter,  of  mercurials, 
fri(flion,  &c.  many  afFedlions  of  this  na- 
ture have  been  entirely  removed :  But,  in 
many  inftances,  when,  either  by  the  ufe  of 
medicines,  or  by  an  effort  of  nature,  the 
fwelling  and  pain  are  almoft  entirely,  or 
even  wholly  removed,  it  frequently  hap- 
pensj  by  the  bent  pofition  in  which  the 

limb 
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limb  has  for  a  long  time  been  kept,  that 
the  ufe  of  the  joint  comes  to  be  entirely 
loft,  as  it  often  contracts  fuch  a  degree 
offtiffnefs,  that  any  attempts  to  move  it 
are  commonly  attended  with  very  great 
pain. 

Unluckily^  in  all  fuch  cafes,  thefe  affec- 
tions of  the  joints  have  been  conftantly  a.t- 
tributed  to  one  or  other  of  two  different 
caufesj  which  are  both  in  their  nature  in- 
curable ;  namely,  either  to  the  ends  of  fuch 
bones  as  compofe  the  joints  having  run 
into  one  another,  fo  as  to  become  firmly 
conjoined  in  ebnfequence  of  the  furround- 
ing  cartilages  being  abraded ;  or  to  the  in- 
fpiffation,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  fynovia  of 
the  joints,  whereby  their  cavities  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  entirely  filled  up,  and  no  fpace 
thereby  left  for  the  motion  of  the  differeuE 
bonesi 

Both  of  thefe  opinions,  hdwever,  I  can^ 
from  a  great  number  of  fa(51:s,  affert  to  be^ 
in  general  at  leaft,  very  ill-founded;  for 
although,  by  an  abrafion  of  the  cartilages 
which  furround  the  different  bones  at  the 
joints,  an  union  of  their  extremities  may 

2  G  g    ~  very 
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very  readily  be  occafioned,  and  is  na  doubc 
on  fome  occafions  the  caiife  of  fuch  affec- 
tions ;  yet,  from  a  variety  of  dilTecflions, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  an  exceeding  rare 
occurrence,  and  in  cafes  of  white  fwelling 
never  happens  but  in  the  mofl  advanced 
flages  of  the  diforder  :  the  only  caufe  al- 
moft  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  joints,  in  fuch 
cafes,  being  that  contradled  ftate  of  the 
flexor  tendons,  formerly  taken  notice  of  in 
the  defcription  ;  at  lead  in  nineteen  cafes 
out  of  twenty,  it  feems  to  be  fo. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  more  deceiving 
than  the  feel  on  fuch  occafions ;  for  when 
the  diforder  has  been  of  long  duration,  the 
HifFnefs  and  immobility  of  the  joint  are 
generally  fo  confiderable,  as,  at  lirft  fight, 
to  make  it  feem  very  probable,  or  almoft 
certain,  that  a  real  conjuncftion  of  the 
bones  had  taken  place  :  Many  inftances  of 
this  I  have  known,  which  had  been  all 
along  Gonfid^red  as  real  anchylofes  of 
the  worfl  kind  ;  but  which,  on  difTedion, 
were  conftantly  found  to  proceed  merely 
from  a  contradled  ftate  of  the  flexor  muf^ 
cles  and  tendons. 
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With  refpedl  to  the  other  opinion,  which 
formerly  prevailed  fo  univerfally,  and* 
which  is  flill  held  by  many,  that  afFedions 
of  this  kind  generally  proceed  from  an 
infpiirated  (late  of  the  fynovial  fluid,  it  has 
for  fome  time  been  much  doubted  by 
many  anatomifts,  Vv'hether  or  not  fuch  a 
flate  of  that  fluid  ever  occurs  ;  and  from 
all  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  diire(n:- 
ing  fuch  difeafed  joints,  1  am  much  con- 
vinced, that  it  either  never  does  take  place,  or 
at  leafl  that  it  is  an  exceeding  rare  occur- 
rence. For,  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind  I  have 
met  with,  even  when  the  difeafe  had  been 
of  very  long  continuance,  if  the  capfular  li- 
gament of  the  joint  remained  undivided,  fo 
that  no  matter  from  the  iurrounding  fofc 
parts  got  admittance,  and  when  the  ends  of 
the  bones  were  not  become  carious,  the  i^y- 
novia  always  retained  its  natural  colour  and 
confidence:  So  that  it  is  very  probable,  the 
many  caufes  of  difeafed  joints,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  affedions  of  this  fluid, 
have  been  more  founded  on  mere  hypo- 
thefes,  than  on  fa6ls  and  experience. 

As  this  fliffnefs  of  the  joint,  therefore* 
G  g  2  which 
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which  to  a  certain  degree  always  occurs 
in  white  fwellings,  proceeds  feldom  or  ne-' 
ver  from  either  of  the  caufes  mentioned, 
which  might  probably  both  be  confidered 
as  incurable,  but  merely  from  a  preterna- 
tural contradlion  of  the  mufcles  and  ten- 
dons, we  have  from  this  circumftance 
great  reafon  to  expedl,  that,  in  many  fitua- 
tions,  a  good  deal  may  be  done  towards 
its  removal.  And  in  fad;,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  complaints  of  this  kind, 
which  often  remain  after  every  other 
fymptom  of  white  fwelling  has  difappear- 
ed,  may,  on  many  occafions,  be  removed, 
merely  by  a  long  continued  ufe  of  emol- 
lients :  feveral  inftances,  indeed,  of  this, 
I  have  feen,  fome  of  which  had  been 
thought  to  be  of  the  worfl  fpecies  of 
anchylolis. 

The  beft,  and  probably  the  lead  offen- 
iive,  emollient  that  can  be  ufed,  is  pure 
olive  oil  applied  warm.  As  much  of  it  as 
can  be  eafily  confumed  by  an  hour's  gentle 
fri6lion,  fhould  be  regularly  rubbed  in  at 
lead  three  times  a  day:  and  inflead  of 
confining  the  fridion  entirely  to  the  rigid 

tendons. 
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tendons,  which  is  the  common  pradice,  it 
ftiould  be  extended  over  the  whole  muf- 
cles,  even  to  the  infertions  of  their  other 
extremities ;  but  more  efpecially  on  their 
ilefhy  mufcular  parts,  where  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  continuance  of  fuch  com- 
plaints is  probably  feated  ;  thefe  parts  be- 
ing chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  poflefled  of 
the  contracftile,  and  confequently  of  the 
refifting,  powers. 

I  have  known  ufed,  too,  in  this  com- 
plaint, as  an  emollient,  and  often  with  ad- 
vantage, an  oil  extradled  from  animal  fub- 
ftances,  known  by  the  name  of  Neats-foot 
Oil :  but  as  it  is  more  apt  to  turn  rancid 
than  olive  oil,  it  is  not  fuch  a  pleafant  ap- 
plication ;  and  as  it  is  not  pofTeffed  of  any 
fuperior  relaxing  properties,  the  other  will 
probably,  for  that  reafon,  be  commonly 
preferred. 

The  diforder  now  under  confideration, 
namely,  a  (lifFjoint,  is  fo  evidently  one  of 
thofe  which  particularly  require  the  ufe  of 
emollients,  that  almoft  every  old  woman 
has  fome  particular  form  or  other  of  re- 
commending them;  one  of  which  I  can-- 
G  g  3  -  not 
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not  avoid  mentioning,  as  I  have  frequently 
known  it  ufed,  and  in  two  cafes  p3.rticu- 
larly,  with  very  evident  advantages,  viz. 
the  web  or  omentum  of  a  new-lcilled 
{heep,  or  of  any  other  animal,  to  be  ap- 
plied over  all  the  difeafed  parts  direiftly  on 
being  cut  out  of  the  animal. 

In  the  two  cafes 'alluded  to,  one  was  in 
the  knee,  and  the  other  in  the  hand ;  and 
the  motion  of  the  joints,  after  having  been 
totally  loft,  was  almoft  perfeclly  reilored. 
The  application  lliould  be  renewed  as  fre- 
quently-as  polTible,  once  a-day  at  leaft,  or 
oftener  when  it  can  be  done :  for  on  be- 
ing more  than  four  or  five  hours  applied, 
it  becomes  difagreeable ;  and,  after  that 
time,  indeed,,  as  it  commonly  turns  ftifF, 
it  cannot  then  probably  be  of  much  fer- 
vice.  The  fame  kind  of  remedy,  ufed  in. 
fomewhat  a  different  manner,  I  find  re- 
commended by  LiEUTAUD  a  celebrated 
French  pradlitioner  *. 

I 

*  Mr  Lieutaud  fays,  when  fpeaking  of  fiich  affec- 
tions, **  Obvolvitur  etiaip.  pars  affefta  pelle  calida 
vervecis,  vituli,  alteriufve  pecudis,  recens  ma£lati,  ve! 
irnmittitur  in  imum  ventrem  bovis,  vitali  calore  haud 

de- 
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I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this 
pare  of  4:he  fubjecfl,  as  I  have  often  thought, 
that,  vtrith  a  Httle  attention,  the  ufe  of  many 
joints  might  be  recovered,  which,  from  a 
miftaken  notion  concerning  their  caufes, 
have  generally  from  the  firft  been  confi.- 
(Jered  as  incurable. 

The  diforder  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed 
not  to  be  fo  far  advanced  as  to  have  occa- 
fioned  the  formation  of  matter;  for,  when 
it  is  come  that  length,  no  conliderable  ad- 
vantages can  be  expected  from  any  of  the 
remedies  we  have  recommended:  but,  even 
in  this  ftate  of  the  complaint,  if  the  pa- 
tient's health  does  not  abfolutely  require  it, 
amputation  of  the  member  lliouid  by  no 
means  be  performed  immediately,  as  it 
mod  frequently  is.  For,  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  open  the  difFerencabfcefTes  foon  after 
their  formation,  the  matter  may  be  pretty 
certainly  prevented  from  afFecfling,  or  elTen- 
tially  injuring,  the  capfular  ligaments  of 
the  joints:  the  dedrudion  of  which  would 
no  doubt  render  amputation  necefTary. 

G  g  4  By 
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By  the  ufe  of  the  feton,  as  was  formerly 
directed  in  other  cafes  of  impoflhume, 
the  difcharge  of  fuch  colledlions  is  cer- 
tainly and  ealily  effedled ;  is  never  at-^ 
tended  with  any  inconvenience ;  and  has 
fometimes  been,  and  may  frequently  be,  a 
means  of  faving  many  fuch  difeafed  joints. 
At  leaft,  when  a  limb  is  at  ftake,  the  prac- 
tice recommended  is  on  alLoccafions  Vv^orth 
trying:  and  there  never,  it  is  probable,  can 
be  any  well-grounded  objedlion  made  to 
itj  unlefs  the  patient's  conftitution  be  fo 
much  reduced  as  to  produce  much  rilk 
from  any  farther  delay;  in  which  cafe, 
amputation  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  immedi- 
ately performed:  though,  if  fuch  abfcefFes 
as  occur  be  opened  foon  after  their  firft 
formation,  there  will  always  be  fufHcient 
time  for  obferving  what  advantages  are  to 
be  obtained  from  the  difcharge  which  is 
thus  produced. 

It  is  necefTary,  however,  to  remark,  that 
it  is  in  colledlions  of  matter  only  for  which 
we  here  mean  to  recommend  the  ufe  of 
fetons;  for  it  frequently  happens,  in  rheu- 
l^^atic  affeclions  pf  the  larger  joints,  that* 

effulions 
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elFurions  of  ferum  take  place  in  very  con- 
fiderable  quantities;  which,  merely  by  the 
application  of  moderate  fridlion  to  the 
parts  afFe(5led,  are  frequently  altogether 
abforbed.  This,  however,  happens  rarely 
in  abfcefTes  of  real  purulent  matter :  fo 
that  whenever  colledlions  of  this  nature 
occur  upon  a  joint,  they  ought  to  be  dif- 
charged;  and  the  fafelt  method  of  efFeding 
it,  is  undoubtedly  by  the  introdudion  of 
a  feton. 

With  refpedl  to  the  mofl  proper  period 
of  the  difeafe  for  amputating  limbs  dif- 
eafed  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  even  in  point  of  fuccefs  from  the  ope- 
ration, it  ought  never  to  be  advifed  till  the 
complaint  is  pretty  far  advanced.  For 
though,  cl  priori^  it  might  be  imagined,  that 
the  more  early,  in  the  difeafe,  amputation 
of  the  member  is  employed,  the  more  fuc- 
cefsful  it  fhould  prove;  and  although  this, 
indeed,  has  been  made  ufe  of  as  a  common 
argument  for  amputating  very  early  in 
every  cafe  of  white  fwelling ;  yet,  however 
plaufible  the  obfervation  may  appear,  it 
will  notj  from  experience,  I  am  perfuaded, 

be 
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be  found  to  hold  good.  For,  in  this  dif- 
order  efpecially,  I  have  conftantly  obferved, 
that  amputation  has  more  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded,  that  is,  a  greater  proportion  of  fuch 
patients  have  recovered  from  it,  who  have 
previoufly  been  confiderably  reduced  by 
diarrhoeas  and  other  weakening  fymptoms, 
than  of  fuch  as  have  ftill  remained  in  a 
full  plethoric  habit  of  body. 

In  the  former,  when  the  conftitution  has 
not  been  too  much  broken,  and  we  have  it 
always  in  our  power  to  guard  againft  its  be* 
ing  fo,  the  feveral  fymptoms  of  hedic  fever, 
which  previoufly  took  place,  are  commonly 
removed  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  limb 
is  taken  off:  No  high  inflammatory  affec* 
tions  are  ever  produced;  the  patient  daily 
improves  in  his  health ;  and  a  complete 
cure,  if  he  has  not  been  too  much  redu* 
ced,  is  generally  very  foon  obtained.  In 
the  latter  again,  the  very  reverfe  of  all  thefe 
circumftances  occurs :  The  patient,  from 
being  in  high  health  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  is  generally  thrown  into  a  fmart 
inflammatory  fever ;  which  is,  no  doubt, 
very  often  removed,  but  which  frequently 

either 
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cither  carries  off  the  patient  immediately, 
or  produces  fuch  effects  as  he  never  tho- 
roughly recovers  from. 

So  that  in  no  cafe  whatever  is  it  proper 
to  have  recourfe  to  amputation,  until  every 
probable  means  for  faving  the  limb  has 
been  tried  in  vain. 

All  the  means  we  have  hitherto  recom- 
mended, relate  particularly  to  the  rheuma- 
tic fpecies  of  the  diforder ;  and  when  em- 
ployed in  time,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  they 
will  frequently  be  found  of  fervice :  but 
when  the  difeafe  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to 
have  deftroyed  the  capfular  ligaments  of 
the  joint,  and  perhaps  even  the  cartilages 
and  bones  themfelves,  amputation  of  the 
member  is  then  no  doubt  the  only  re- 
fource. 

In  the  more  fatal  fpecies  of  white  fwell- 
ing,  namely,  the  fcrophulous,  as  I  know 
no  certain  remedy  for  fcrophula,  even  in 
its  milder  form  in  the  foft  parts  of  the 
body,  i  cannot  here  pretend  to  offer  any 
thing  fatisfadlory  upon  the  fubjedl. 

In  the  fmall  joints,  when  the  difeafed 
parts  of  the  bone  begin  to  caft  off,  a  cure 

may 
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maybe  fometimes  promoted  by  aflifliing  the 
efforts  of  nature;  but  in  all  the  large  joints, 
particularly  in  the  knee  and  ankle,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  other  refource  than  am- 
putation will  ever  afford  much  relief.  And 
even  the  effe6ls  of  this  operation  can  fel- 
dom  be  depended  on  as  lading:  for  when 
thegeneral  fcrophulous  difpofitionftill  fub- 
lifis  in  the  conftitution,  the  diforder  will 
moft  probably  appear  again  in  fome  other 
part;  which,  however,  in  the  advanced 
flages  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fometimes  ne- 
ceffary  to  run  the  rifl-;:  of,  the  pain  being 
often  fo  tormenting  as  to  make  it  more  eli- 
gible to  fubmit  to  any  hazard  rather  than 
to  bear  it  longer. 

When,  however,  for  fome  reafon  or 
other,  amputation  is  determined  againfl, 
by  there  being  almofl:  a  certainty  that  the 
complaint  will  foon  return,  from  the  fcro- 
phulous difpofition's  appearing  very  flrong 
in  the  fyilem,  it  then  becomes  neceffary 
to  have  recourfe  to  palliatives,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der the  complaint  as  tolerable  as  pofTible ; 
and,  with  this  view,  opiates  in  large  dofes, 
by  moderating  the  pain  and  procuring  refl:, 

will, 
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will,  in  general,  be  found  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal remedy. 

In  other  refpeds,  all  fuch  medicines  and 
articles  of  regimen  as  are  found  to  prove 
beneficial  in  fcrophula,  are  advifable;  buc 
for  thefe,  as  ic  would  be  foreign  to  the  in- 
tention of  this  treatife  to  enumerate  them, 
a  former  fedion  of  the  fecond  part  of  this 
work,  together  with  fuch  authors  as  have 
written  more  fully  on  the  fubjec^,  may  be 
confulced. 
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Bark,  Peruvian,  often  neccflary  in  the  fimple  vitiated 
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G. 

Gangrene,  white,              .                .                 '  9S 

— — —  dry,  fymptoms  of,              .               .  5^ 

■          —  caufes  of,                   .                      .  gg 

— — — termination  of  always  uncertain,          .  30 

prognofis  in,                   .                   .  1 03 

■  — method  of  treating,              .              .  106 

Wood-letting  fometimes  ufeful  in,          .  106 

large  evacuations  hurtful  in,              .  107 

Goulard,  his  extract  of  lead,                  ,                .  a± 

—~ 1  his  vegeto-mineral  water,                       .  45 

Granulations,  their  formation  in  fores,               .  184 

Giimsy  warm,  obfervations  on  the  ufc  of,,             .  283 

H. 

Heat,  a  principal  agent  in  the  formation  of  pus,  d^ 

beft  means  of  applying,              .               .  67 

■ — -  its  influence  on  the  difcharge  of  ulcers,         .  151 

■  —  a  due  degree  of,  neceffary  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  202 
Herpes,  the  different  fpecies  of,             .                  .  349 

I. 

Inflammation,  every  part  of  the  body  liable  to,  18 

■ —  predifpofing  caufes  of,       ,           .  22 

exciting  caufes  of,                     .  2  2 

— — — proximate  caufe  of,                  .  24 

— — = more  frequent  in   young  than  in  old 

people,              .                  .              .                  .  ,24 

- — ^ more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  24 

fymptoms  of,  accounted  for,         .  28 

prognotis  in,                   .               .  29 

-— — refolution  of,  not  always  advifable,  3J 

--  its  influence  on  the  difcharge  of  ulcers,  180 


Injedions,  efcharotic,  an  application  in  linuous  ulcers,     247 
T^w,  their  debilitating  effects,  .  .  145 

■    I     ■  their  effeiSls  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  .  140 

-^ in  what  manner  they  operate,  .  142 

H  h  Jfufs, 
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j^f/ often  neceffary  in  the  fimple  vitiated  ulcer,  .  227 

. their  utility  in  fcn;phulous  ulcers,          .  .         429 

— e — their  ufe  in  cutaneous  afFcd ions,          .  .            378 

■      their  efficacy  in  cutaneous  ulcers,  ,           366 
L. 

Laxatives  ufeful  in  refolving  inflammation,  .            44^ 

. ., cutaneous  afFeftions,  .              3^5 

— — the  fcorbutic  ulcer,  ,              416 

their  effefls  in  gangrene,          .  .          106 

ufeful  in  white  fwellings,  ,             a6i 


Lead,  preparations  of,  their  fedative  powers,  .  39 

external  application  of,  never  prejudicial,  .         42 

— — -  preparations  of,   not  to  be  employed  for  promo- 
ting fuppuration,  ...  41 

— — — ufeful  in  cutaneous  ulcers,  361 

Leeches^  obfcrvations  on  their  ufe  in  white  fwellings,        460 

— fometimss  ufeful  ;n  carious  ulcers,  .  297 

Z-/^(2i!Mrt?fometimes  proper  in  the  fungous  ulcer,  240 

direftions  to,-  ufing  in  the  fungous  ulcer,  241 

jLm^'-water,  an  ufeful  application  in  ulcers,  -  207 

'     »  ufeful  in  carious  ulcers,  .  .  290 

— — in  cutaneous  ulcers,  .  *         361 

LungSy  why  very  liable  to  ir^flammation,  .  .  26 

Lyvipht  coagulable,  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  pus,    60 

M. 
Mel  jofarum,  its  ufe  in  fcorbutic  ulcers  .  416 

Mercurials,  their  efftfts  in  fcrophulous  ulcers,  .        425 

Mercury^  fimply  triturated,  the  belt  form  of  ej^hibiting 
it,  ,  .  .  .  V.  39S 

..     folution  of,  proper  in  the  callous  ulcer,  259 

.= — _ diffblved  in  fplrit  of  nitre,  a  llrong  and  ufeful 

cauftic,  .  .  .  .  238 

.^— . its  utility  in  vcHereal  ulcers,  .  390 

— — — —  its  ufe  in  white  fwellings,  .  •  4*^^ 

.»,-^.,^ its  efff(Ss  in  fcorbutic  ulcers,         .          »         4 '9 

Mercury. 
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Mercury,  corrofive  fublimate,  its  ufe  in  cutaneous  af- 

fedlions,              ...                      .  562 

Mercurius  prsecipitatus  ruber,  its  ufe  in  venereal  ulcers,  395 

MezereoTif  decoftion  of.  its  ufe  in  cutaneous  afFedlions,  364 

Miafinaia,  putrid,  their  deleterious  influence,         .  105 

Mortification^  definition  of,              .              .          .  21 

characteriftic  fymptnms  of,            .  94. 

Myrrhy  tincture  of,  fometimes  ufeful  in  the  cure  of  ul- 
cers,             .              .                  ...  20Q 
N. 
Nitre,  obfervations  on  the  ule  of  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  231 

O. 

Oil,  warm,  its  ufe  in  white  fwellings,         .           .  468 

O/Vz^w^^^/j- proper  in  carious  ulcers,              .              .  291 
Omentu?7ty    the  warm  application  of,    ufeful  in  white 

fwellings,              .              .              .                  .  470 

Opiates,  internal  ufe  of,  beneficial  in  inflammation,  49 

-— — —  ufeful  in  wounds,              ...  49 

— — —  recommended  in  cancerous  diforders,         .  34 

— — —  their  ufe  in  white  fwellings,                  .  476 

— — —  fometimes  proper  m  the  fimple  vitiated  ulcer,  223 

— —  why  commonly  avoided  in  inflammation,  50 
Opium,  as  an  external  application,  fometimes  inadmif- 

fible  in  inflammation,                  .            .              .  37 
P. 
Park,  Mr,  obfervations  on  his  method  of  amputating 

the  ends  of  bones,             .             .                 .  295 

Perfpiraiion  not  rieceflary  for  refolving  tumors,  47 

P/5/^^;«o«,  definition  of,                  .              .              .  19 

— — terminations  of,              .            .              .  19 

refolution  of,  what,                  .                  .  20 

— —  refolution  of,  when  to  be  defifl;ed  from,  5 1 


-  more  apt  to  terminate  in  fuppuration  in  fome 


pat  ts  than  in  others,  .  .  •  5^ 

■    ..    —  in  membranous  parts  docs  not  eafily  fuppurate,    52 

H  h  a  Pcfitire, 
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Pofturet  attention  to,  recommended  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  210 
Pus,  definition  of,  .  .  ,  .54 

different  opinions  of  its  formation,  .  55 

does  not  enift  in  the  blood,  .  *  SI 

. is  formed  from  ferum,  .  .  .58 

Sir  John  Pringle's  experiments  upon,  .  58 

— T —  Mr  Gaber's  experiments  upon,  i  .         59 

fymptoms  of  its  full  maturation,  .  .  73 

'  Precipitate,  red,  when  ufeful  in  venereal  ulcers,  40^ 

R. 
Regiineriy  direftions  for,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  .  213 

— in  carious  ulcers,  .  .  .  296 

Remedies  internal,  their  ufe  in  cutaneous  ulcers,  357 

Reji  always  neceff.  ry  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  .  209 

Rollers,  flannc!    recommended  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  178 

S 
Saccharum  faturni,  the  bcft  preparation  of  lead,  42 

Saccharum  faturni,  form  of  ufing  it,  .  .  43 

Saturnine,  applications,  their  efFefts  in  fcrophulous  ulcers,  427 
Saiurni,  facch   combined  with  lac  fulphuris,  ufeful  in 

cutaneous  affections,  .  .  .  373 

5(3/ ammoniac  ufeful  in  gangrene,  .  .  118 

Sanu,   fpring,  obfervations  on  its  ufe  in  removing  carious 

bones,  .....  292 

Sarfaparilla,  decodlion  of,  its  ufe  in  cutaneous  ulcers,       364 

■  '  ; ufeful  along  with  mercury,    399 

Scalpel,  when  neceffary  in  callous  ulcers,  .  258 

Scarrificatians  proper  in  carious  ulcers,  .  .  297 

not  neceflary  in  mortification,  .  Ii7 

Schirrus  not  an  ufualconfequence  of  inflammation,  21 

Scrophulous  tumors,  when  not  to  be  meddled  witho  34 

Scurvy,   general  remarks  on,  .  .  408 

Sea-h-a.ih.mg,  its  ufe  in  fcrophulous  ulcers,  .  42" 

Sedatives,  their  external  application  in  inflammation,  36 

S$t9ns,  method  of  introducing,  .  .  85 

'  SstonSi 
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^ij/ow/i  prove  frequently  hurtfulin  hydrocele,  .  91 

their  utility  in  white  fweUings,        .  .  472 

Seton  recommended  in  the  cure  olr  the  finuous  ulcer  249 

Spafniy  the  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation,  .  27 

Spirits^  ardent,  an  ufeful  application  in  ulcers,  207 

St'wmlents,  their  efFefts  in  gangrene,  .       .  109 

fometimes  neceffary  for  promoting  fuppuration,  69 

Stocking,  laced,  its  ufe  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  .         177 

■■■ — r—  its  ufe  In  callous  ulcers,  .  260 

Styptics  fometimes  neceffary  in  ulcers,  .  igo,  207 

Sublimate,  corrofive,  its  ufe  i\\  cutaneous  affe£liong,  378 

.. its  ufe  in  venereal  ulcers,  .         400 

Sulphur,  its  efficacy  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  .  37^ 

Sulphuris,  lac,  ufeful  in  cutaneous  affeAions,  .  373 

Suppuration,  fymptoirts  of,  .  .  .  20 

definition  of,  ...  54 

— — means  of  promutlng,  .  .  61 

S'wellings  of  a  critical  nature  not  to  be  repelled,-  34 

■         —  white,  diagnofis  of,  .  .  455 

i fymptoms  and  caufes  of,  .  435 

'  different  fpecles  of,  .  .  437 

fymptoms  of  the  rheumatic  fpecics  of,  439 

-„— . fymptomsof the  fcrophulousfpeciesof,  447 

treatment  of,  .  .  <}.c8 

T. 
Theriac,  an  application  in  gangrene,  .  118 

Throat,  why  liable  to  inflammation,  ,  ,26 

Trepan,  its  ufe  in  carious  ulcers,  •  .  288 

u. 

Ulcer,  definition  of,              .              i  .                   123 

Ulcers,  varieties  of,              .              .  .                     126 

arrangement  of,              .             .  »               127 

—  caufes  of,              .              ,              .  .           J  50 

•— — — prognofis  in,              .              .  .                      1 32 

■——— may  always  be  healed  with  fafety,  .           138 

Ulcersf 
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UlcerSi  long-Continued,  dangerous  to  the  conftitution,  i^/^ 

■  ■■  —  of  flefhy  parts,  heal  more  eafily  than  others,  134. 
— ^ in  the  cure  of,  the  efFefts  of  cumpreffion,  15^7 

■  ■  ■  ■  divifion  of  into  different  clafles,  .  159 
•——— finaple,  different  fpecies  of,  .  .  159 
•         —  compound,  different  fpecles  of,          .          »  1 60 

-  —  remarks  on  the  growth  of  new  parts  in,  165 
— — —  general  corollaries  relating  to  the  management  of,  43 1 
C7/i;fr,  fimple  purulent,  obfervations  on,          .          .  161 

— fymptoms  of,          .           .  161 

«— fimple  purulent,  caufes  of,             .             .  162 

' ■ prognofis  in,             .           ,  164 

■ — — —  remarks  on  the  cure  of,  191 

warm  gums,  balfams,  &c.  hurt- 


ful in,             .....  193 

fimple  vitiated,  obfervations  on,         .         .  216 

— -                 fymptoms  of,             .             .  218 

— — »"         caufes  of,             .             .             ,  219 

— . prognofis  in,              .          .         .  220 

cure  of,              .              .              .  221 


—  fungous,  obfervations  on,  ,             .             232 

fymptoms  of,         .  .              .          232 

caufes  of,              .  .              »            233 

cure  of,              .  .              .               236 


.-  finuous,  obfervations  on,             .  .              244 

fymptoms  and  caufes  of,         ;  .         245; 

■ cure  of,             .             .         •  .              ^47 

.,   . ,  ■ — — .  the  ufual  method  of  opening,  .           248 


callous,  obfervations  on,  .  .  254 

fymptoms  and  caufes  of,  .  254 

cure  of,  .  .  .257 


—  carious,  obfervations  on,             .  .               262 

-  fymptoms  and  diagnofis  of,  »         262 

caufes  and  prognofis  in,  .               273 

. .   ..    cure  ofj              .              .  .                279 

9  Ulcer* 
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Ulcer,  cutaneous,  obfervatjons  on,  .             .          34^ 

__— .  often  connedled  with  other  difeafes,     369 

■'    ■  — —  cure  of,              .  .             .          354, 

•■   —  venereal,  obfervations  on,  .             .              381 

' ■   varieties  of,             .  .             •        38^ 

. appearances  of,  .             •               386 

— —  cure  of,             .  .             .              394 


--  fcorbutic,  obfervations  on,              .  .             408 

r-  fymptoms  and  caufes  of,  .          410 

. the  cure  of,              .  .                 415 

applications  proper  in,  .             420 


fcrophulous,  obfervations  on,         .  .  421 

fymptoms  and  caufes  of,  .         42 1 

--  cure  of,  .  .  .         424 


UnguenUf  blunt  the  aftlon  of  lead,             .             .  46 

Unguentum  asgyptiacum,  its  ufe  in  fcorbutic  ulcers,  416 

— — cereum,  recommended  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  194 

—————  faturninum,  its  ufe  in  the  cutaneous  ulcer,  368 

Vegetables i  their  ufe  in  the  fcorbutic  ulcer,         .  415 

W, 

WALNUT-trce,  the  leaves  of,  ufefulin  carious  ulcers,  289 

Warm  v^ater,  falls  of,  ufeful  in  white  fwellings,  463 

IVatert  cold,  efFefts  in  white  fwellings,         .         .  464 

JVinet  its  effefts  in  gangrene,             .             .  109 

Woodsi  decodllon  of.  Its  ufe  In  cutaneous  afFe£tions,  364 

• ufeful  along  with  mercury,  399 

Z. 

^iNC,  Its  ufe  in  cutaneous  ulcers,         .         .         .  368 
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